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*Ve are about to seluct from the records of PhiWV 
<>ophy, Literature, and Art, in all a^s and countries, 
3 body of examples, to shew how the moat unpro- 
I'itious circumstances have been unable to conquer 
'Wi urderit desire for the acquisition of knowledge. 
[Ivery man hus difficulties to encounter in this pur- 
iiiit; mid tlierefore every man is interested in learn- 
iTigfwhut are the real hindrances which have opposed 
ilivmselves to tlie progress of some of the most dis- 
lii^^^isheil persons, and how those obstacles bave 
Vvn surmounted. 

The Love of Knowledge will of itself do a great 

'i-jj Uiwards its acquisition ; and if it exist with that 

iir.e and coastancy which it eidiibits in the cha- 

-icier* of all truly great men, it will induce tliat 

^ iHent, but humble spirit of observation and inquiry, 

~'|tliout wbich there can be no success. Sir Isaac 

roM, of all men that ever lived, is the one who 

^ etAendeii the lenitory oi huuaa Vaa'ft- 

■* *fl used tu speuk. t" ^'~ '" " *-— *— 




2 THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE. 

been all his life but " a child fi^thering pebbles on 
the sea-shore" — probably meaning by that allusion, 
not only to express his modest conviction how 
mere an outskirt the field of his discoveries was, 
compared with the vastness of universal nalurav but 
to describe likewise the spirit in which he had pur- 
sued his investi^tions. That was a spirit, not of 
selection ^d system-building, but of childlike alacrity, 
in seizing upon whatever contributions of knowledge 
Nature threw at his feet, and of submission to all 
the intifnations of observation and experiment On 
some occasions he was wont to say, that, if there 
was any mental habit or endowment in which he 
excelled the generality of men, it was that of pa- 
tience in the examination of the facts and phenomena 
of his subject. This was merely another form of that 
teachableness which constituted the character of the 
man. He loved Truth, and wooed her 'with the un- 
wearying ardour of a lover. Other speculators had 
consulted the book of nature principally for the pur^ 
pose of seeking in it the defence of some favourite 
theory; partially, therefore, and hastily, as one would 
consult a dictionary : Newton perused it as a volume 
altogether worthy of being studied for Its own sake. 
Hence proceeded both the patience with which he 
traced its characters, and the rich and plentiful dis- 
coveries with which the search rewarded him. If 
he afterwards classified and systematized his know- 
ledge like a philosopher, he had first, to use his own 
language, gathered it like a child. 

it is, indeed, most instructive to all who are 
anxious to engage in the pursuit of knowledge (and 
is therefore properly introductory to the general sub- 
ject we are about to treat), to consider the nuiniier 
in which l:oth this great man and many others, 
posseBBWg a portion of hts observant and inventive 
jg'eniuti, have availed themselveB, foT t>nft «l:^«c^«lEl«^l. 
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of the boundaries of philosophy, of such common 
occurrences as, from their very commomiess, had 
escaped the attention of all less active and ori^rinal 
minds. We are not now speaking of such lucky 
discoveries as mere chance hsus sometimes suggested, 
even to the most inattentive understandinsrs. ilow 
far we are indebted to this source for many of those 
ordinary arts, the origin of which is lost in antiquity 
suid fable, it would not be very easy to determine. 
The accounts relating to such subjects have been 
principally handed down to us by poetry and popular 
tradition, both which are lovers of the mysterious 
and the marvellous. Hence, there is abundant 
reason to believe that they are much too full of 
those wonders which strike an unenlightened fancy ; 
and that, instead of the slow and successive efforts 
by which the arts in question were actually disco- 
vered and improved, tliere has been substituted, iu 
many cases, the more dramatic incident of a sudden 
inspiration, merely for the sake of effect. Nay, in 
those times, the discoverer himself might probably be 
not unfirequently the first to contrive and spread the 
fiction ; preferring, as he would in all likelihood do, 
the credit of being the chosen transmitter of super- 
natural communications to his fellow-mortals, to that 
of excelling those around him in such mere human 
and unvalued attributes as philosophic sagacity and 
patience. Add to this, that the legend of a mystical 
origin was not only the best recommendation by 
which any invention could, in the early ages of the 
world, be introduced to the notice of men; but, per- 
haps, under the tyranny of a jealous and engrossing 
superstition, was almost a necessary passport to its 
reception. However this may have been, it is worth 
remarking that the current teiles had probably some 
share in leading away the spirit o? aul\c^\\\\.^ ^to\xv'CoaS^ 
mvestigatioa and applicatiou of fec\;a, ^to\w ^\vv^ 
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to which our experience was limited, the fact was yet 
consistent with the whole analogy of nature. Sup- 
posing, then, this power, when extended to the moon, 
to decrease at the same rate at which it appeared to 
do in regard to the planets which revolved around 
the sun, he nexty set himself to calculate whether its 
force, at such a distance from the earth, would in 
reality be sufficient to retain that satellite in its orbit, 
and to account for its known rate of motion. Now, 
this step of the discovery was marked by a very sin- 
gular circumstance, and one strikingly illustrative of 
the truly philosophic character of this great man's 
mind. In the computations which he undertook 
for the purpose of this investigation, he naturally 
adopted the common estimate of the magnitude of 
the earth, which was at that time in use among 
our geographers and seamen. Indeed, no other then 
existed for him to adopt : but it was even then known 
to scientific men, that this estimate was loose and 
inaccurate. In fact, it allowed only sixty English 
miles to a degree of latitude, jnstead of sixty-nine 
and a half, which is the true measurement The 
consequence was that the calculation did not answer ; 
it indicated, in fact, a force of gravity in the moon 
towards the earth, less by one sixth than that which 
was necessary to give the rate of motion actually pos- 
sessed by that satellite. Another might have thought 
this but a trifling discrepancy, and, in such circum- 
stances, might have taxed his ingenuity to account 
for it in a Variety of ways, so as still to save the 
beautiful and magnificent theory which it came so 
unseasonably io demolish. But Newton was too 
true a philosopher, too single-hearted a lover of truths 
for this. In his mind, the refutation was a complete 
one, and it was admitted as such at once. He hi/ 
made his calculation with caie^ although one of ^ 
elements was false ^ it did not preseaX \h<&T«s<Q\ 
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ought to have done, had his hypothesis been as true 
as it was brilliant ; and, in his own estimation, he 
was no longer the discoverer of the secret mechanism 
of the heavens. By an act of self-denial, more heroic 
than any other recorded in the annals of intellectual 
pursuit, he dismissed the whole speculation from his 
mind, even for years. We need hardly state how 
gloriously this sacrifice was in due time rewarded. 
Had Newton, instead of acting as he did, obsti- 
nately persevered in the partially erroneous path 
into which he had thus been misled, it. is impossi- 
ble to say into how many additional misconceptions 
and misstatements he might have been seduced, in 
order to cover the consequences of his first error ; 
or how much the simplicity of the grand truth which 
had revealed itself to him, as it were, for a moment 
in the distance, might have been eventually com- 
plicated and disfigured by the vain imaginations of 
the very mind which had discovered it. The pro- 
gress of science would, no doubt, at last have swept 
away all these useless and encumbering fictions ; but 
that honour would, probably, have been reserved for 
another than Newton . Committed to the maintenance 
of his adopted errors, and with his mental vision 
even unfitted in some measure for the perception of 
the truth, he might in that case have been the last to 
discern the full brightness of that day, the breaking 
of which he had been the first to descry. But by 
keeping his mind unbiassed, he was eventually en- 
abled to verify all, and more than all, he had ori- 
ginally suspected. No other speculator had yet 
followed him in the same path of conjecture ; when, 
a few years afler, upon obtaining more correct data, 
he repeated his calculation, and found it terminate 
in the very result he had formerly aivtvcv^Ve^. ^^v^ 
triumpii and delight of that moment e»SiV&x^\^^ 
eoncdred, whea be saw at last UmA. \SQft m\^M ^^ 
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covery was indeed all his own ! It is said that such 
was his agitation as he proceeded, and percdved 
every figure bringing him nearer to the object of his 
hopes, that he was at last actually unable to continue 
the operation, and was obliged to request a friend 
to conclude it for him. 

Another very beautiful example of the way in 
which some of the most valuable truths of philosophy 
have been suggested, for the first time, by the .simplest 
incidents of common life, is afforded by Galileo's 
discovery of the regularity of oscillation in the pen- 
dulum. It was while standing one day in the metro- 
politan church of Pisa, that his attention was first 
awakened to this most important fisu^t, by observing 
the movements of a lamp suspended from the ceil- 
ing, which some accident had disturbed and caused 
to vibrate. Now this, or something exactly similar, 
was a phenomenon which, of course, every one had 
observed thousands of times before. But yet nobody 
had ever viewed it with the philosophic attention with 
which it was on this occasion examined by Galileo. 
Or if, as possibly was the case, any one had been half 
unconsciously struck for a moment by that apparent 
equability of motion which arrested so forcibly the 
curiosity of Galileo, the idea had been allowed to 
escape the instant it had been caught, as relating to 
a matter not worth a second thought. The young 
philosopher of Italy (for he had not then reached 
his twentieth year) saw at once the important appli' 
cations which might be made of the thought that 
had suggested its^ to him. He took care, therefore, 
to ascertain immediately the truth of his conjecture by 
careful and repeated experiment; and the result waa 
the complete discovery of the principle of the moal 
perfect measure of time which we yet possess. Hoi|i 
striking a lesson is this for us when we discover* Of> 
i/f/air we discover^ any fibct in the ecotuxn^ oi nakw 
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which we have reason to believe has not previously 
been observed ! Let it be at least verified and re- 
corded. No truth is altogether barren; and even 
that which looks at first sight the very simplest and 
most trivia], may turn out fruitflil in precious results. 
It seems, after it is stated and described to us, to 
have been an exceedingly obvious thought which 
struck Galileo, when, after having ascertained the 
regular oscillation of the pendulum, he proposed em- 
ploying it as a measure of time. Some, indeed, may 
imagine that there was no such extraordinary merit 
as is generally supposed even in the grand conjecture 
of Newton, and that it amounted, after all, merely to 
the application of a law to the movements of the hea- 
venly bodies, which was already known to affect at 
least every body in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the earth. But these things are only simple after 
they are explained. Slight and transparent as we may 
think the veil to have been which covered the truths 
alluded to, and others of a similar nature, immedi- 
atdy before they were detected, it is yet an unques- 
tionable fact that this veil had been sufficient to con- 
ceal them, for thousands of years, from the observation 
of all the world. The phenomenon of a heavy body 
svnnging to and fro from a point of suspension had 
been familiar to every generation from the very earliest 
times ; and yet, although men had long been very de- 
sirous of possessing an accurate and convenient mea- 
sure of time, and had resorted in diffisrent countries 
to a great variety of contrivances to attain that object, 
nobody before Galileo had thought of effecting it by 
means of the pendulum. And, in the same manner, 
with regard to the law of gravitation : the fact of all 
bodies having a tendency to fall to the earth must of 
course have forced itself upon the attention of the 
very earliest inhabitants of our gVobe, e^er^ ^^^^ ^vv^ 
hour of tbdr existence. Indeed, ttU \ww 'va. xkftss^ 
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« 

all the generalUjf in which Newton found it, had 
been promulgated even by the philosophy of ancient 
Rome and Greece. But yet Newton's application and 
extension of it had occurred to nobody, not. even to 
Galileo himself, who had not many years before been 
engaged in investigating the exact amount of its in- 
fluence, within the field in which alone it had hitherto 
been supposed to operate. Newton not only applied 
the law of gravitation to the heavenly bodies ; but as 
the piinciple, when affecting bodies in the neighbour- 
hood of the earth, was that of a force apparently 
constant, he had to discover and demonstrate the 
law of its variation. 

But, perhaps, the most striking illustration we can 
give of the strange manner in which important truths 
will sometimes hide themselves for a long while from 
observation, even after science has approached almost 
so near as to touch them, is to be found in the history 
of the different discoveries relating to the mechanical 
properties of the air. The knowledge of its positive 
weight, or gravity, is as old as the days of Aristotle. 
Even its elasticity was well known to the ancients ; 
one of whose philosophers. Hero of Alexandria, had, 
about a century before the birth of Christ, constructecl 
upon that principle the fountain, or^e^ d^eau^ which 
still goes by his name. The common suction-pump 
is a still older invention, the effect of which, depend- 
ing, as it does, entirely on the pressure of the atmos- 
phere, might have suggested the true philosophy of 
that subject, it may be thought, to some one of its 
innumerable observers. But, in reality, although 
all the while the air was known to be really a heaTf 
body, nobody for two thousand years found out tl^ 
true reason why, on its removal from the barrel oil 
the pump by the elevation of the piston, the w 
rose into the vacant space. The unlearned van 
tude aUnbuted the pbeoomenou io «^ tuctum^ _ 



power oT sucking;, in the pump, and gave it the 
name of the suction-pump accordingly. TUey bbw 
a phenomenon which they did not understand, and 
tliey culled its cause, of which they were i^orant, 
suction. But the theory of the philosoptiere was 
more irralional than that of the multitude; only 
lliat, professing; to real upon one of the great laws 
uf nature, it looked somewhat more solemn and 
iutposing. The water rises in the pump, it was 

tupon the removal of the air, because nature 
I a vacttttm ; aud tlius the matter rested, as we 
said, for nearly twenty eenturies, — the alleged 
rencc of nature for a vacuum never having been 
estttblished, either by experiment or reasoning, or in 
any Other way, but at the same time being always so 
"jnvcly propounded as a universal truth that it uever 
BUS questioned by any body. Let us not, however, 
deride with too much levity these errors and follies 
of the old interpreters of nature. We ourselves are 
only yet casting off the yoke of that ignorance in the 
piise of wisdom, under which the men of other times 
were wont eo submissively to bow ; and if not in 
physics, at least in other departments of knowledge, 
wc ore still too much given to accept mere words 
End phrsi^es, in the place of philosophy. At least let 
what we ar« now to relate restrain a little the expres- 
s'ou of our contempt for the philosophy of the school- 
men, as to ihe present matter, and our exultation in 
B su|>eriorily over them which we do not owe to our- 
xUef^ 

Th« illustrious Gnlileo himseir, unquestionably one 
of ilie fti'eatesi men that ever lived, even after ad- 
VLUicing to tlie very confines of all we now know,^_ 
slopped there, and could find nothing better to o^vjl 
than the old solution of the difficulty, in a caMiM 
^teided with circumstances which to us would «eem ' 
^^■Ibinr made Ihe nccroitity lor uban^\w% ^^ 
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obvious. A pump of more than thirty-two feet 
height having chanced to be erected at Flor^ 
while Galileo resided in that city, the philosoph 
finding that the water would not rise as usual to 
top, set himself immediately to endeavour to accoi 
for the unexpected phenomenon ; and, after examini 
the case, came to the conclusion, that nature c 
tainly abhorred a vacuum, but for the first iwo-ca 
thirty feet only I It was his pupil Torricelli ¥ 
first demonstrated the true cause of the phenomem 
by a most happily imagined experiment. The wai 
rising, as it does, only to a certain height, must, 
fact, he remarked, be, not drawn, but pushed up i: 
the barrel of the pump; and it can only be 
pushed by the pressure of the atmosphere on ' 
exposed portion of it The thirty-two feet of wa 
in the body of the pump are merely a coiml 
balance to a column of air of equal basis, reachi 
to the top of the atmosphere. But if so, it then 
curred to him, that another liquid, heavier or ligb 
than water, will, in similar circumstances, ascend 
a correspondingly less or greater height, a less 
greater quantity of it being, of course, required 
balance the atmospheric column. Mercury, for 
ample, is about thirteen times and a half as heavy 
water; it ought to mount, therefore, only to 
height of about twenty-eight inches, instead of thii 
two feet. So, taking a glass tube of about th 
feet in length, and hermetically sealed (that is, mi 
air-tight) at one end, he first filled it complet 
with mercury, and then closing it with his fing 
reversed it, and plunged it into a basio of 
same liquid metal; when, withdrawing his fiq| 
he had the gratification of seeing the liquid in : 
tube, now forming one body with that in the bM 
descend, until, exactly as he had anticipated, ffj^ 
remained suspended a column of iwenty-eight4r 
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only. Now, by this experiment, in every way a 
most ingenious and beautiful one, Torricelli had in 
reality invented the instrument we now call the 
Barometer ; and yet, strange to say, it was lefl to 
another to discover that he had done so. It was the 
great Pascal, a man of sublime and universal genius, 
who, upon hearing of Torricelli's experiment, first 
made the remark, that the inference which he had 
deduced from it might, if true, be confirmed beyond 
the possibility of dispute, by carrying the mercurial 
tube to a considerable elevation above the earth, when, 
the atmospheric column being diminished, that of 
the mercury, which was supposed to be its balance, 
ought to be shortened likewise in a corresponding 
proportion. It followed that we had thus, therefore, a 
measiu'e of the weight of the atmosphere in all cir- 
cumstances, and consequently of the height of any 
place to which we could carry the instrument. Tlie 
experiment was performed, and the result was as 
Pascal had anticipated. In this way, at length, was 
completed a discovery, the first steps towards which 
had been made two thousand years before ; during 
the whole of which period the phenomena best fitted 
to suggest it were matter of daily observation to 
every one : but which, nevertheless, at last escaped 
even several of the an^eatest philosophers who had 
nude the nearest approaches to its developemeut. 

To return, however, for a moment to the topic 
of the happy application of common facts to phi- 
losophical purposes. This subject is the more worth 
our attention, as it opens a field of invention and 
discovery to which all men have, in one sense, equal 
access ; although it is only that mind which has been 
rightly prepared, by previous knowledge and reflec- 
tion, which is in a condition to profit by the opportu- 
nity. Another example which may be ^wew, \^ \Xva\. 
(]/[ the funoua Prince Rupert's suppoa^^x^oNW-^ oJv. 
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the mode of enfj^ving called meezotinto, which ii 
to have been suggested to him by observing a 8< 
one morning rubbing off from the barrel of his m' 
the rust which it had contracted irom being ex] 
to the night dew. The Prince perceived, on ei 
nation, that the dew had lefl on the surface o 
steel a collection of very minute holes, so as to 
the resemblance of a dark engraving, parts of v 
had been here and there already rubbed away b 
soldier. He immediately conceived the idea tli 
would be practicable to find a way of coveri 
plate of copper in the same manner with little 1: 
.which, being inked and laid upon paper, would 
doubtedly products a black impression; while 
scraping away, in different degrees, such parts ol 
surface as might be required^ the paper would b 
white wherever there were no holes. Pursuing 
thought, he at last, after a variety of experim 
invented a species of steel roller, covered with pc 
or salient teeth, which, being pressed against 
copper-plate, indented it in the manner he wis 
and then the roughness thus occasioned had on 
be scraped down, where necessary, in order to 
duce any gradation of shade that might be desir 
The celebrated modem invention of the ballot 
said to have had an origin still more simple, 
cording to some authorities, the idea was first 
gested to Stephen Montgolfier, one of the 
brothers to whom we owe the contrivance, b 
waving of a linen shirt, which was hanging b 

* VertuCi the engraver, and others, assign this invepl 
Prince Rupert, and describe Uie accidental discovery ai i 
But some writers state that mezzotinto scraping was the inv 
of Lieut.-Col. de Siegen ; that he thus engraved the poili 
the Landgravine of Hesse, in 1643; and that Prince Rup«t 
the art of him, and carried it into England, where hm 
proved iU See Heiaeckw, Idie des Estunpea^ p. 2p& 
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the fire, in the warm and ascending air. Others, 
tell us, that it was his brother Joseph who first 
thought of it, on perceiving the smoke ascending his 
chimney one day, during the memorable siege of 
Gibraltar, as he was sitting alone, and musing on the 
possibility of penetrating into the place, to which 
his attention had been called at the moment by a 
picture of it, on which he had accidentally cast his 
eyes. It is known, howeyer, that the two brothers 
had, before this, studied and made themselves familiar 
with Priestley's work on the different kinds of air ; 
and it is even said that Stephen had conceived the 
idea of navigating the heavens, by the employment 
of a gas lighter than common atmospheric air, on 
his way home from Montpelier, where he had pur- 
chased that book. Newton, too, is well known to 
have been indebted for the first hint of certain of his 
great optical discoveries to the child's amusement of 
Mowing bubbles out of soap ; and as Dr. Pemberton 
has ingeniously observed, in his account of that great 
man's philosophy, ** it is suitably to this mode of 
thiidEing that he has, in his ' Observations on Daniel,' 
made a very curious as well as useful remark, that 
our Saviour's precepts were all occasioned by some 
ordinary circumstance of things then especially before 
him." 

■ Such is the way in which out of a very little matter 
has not unfrequently grown a large produce of 
philosophy. Originally, all human knowledge was 
nothing more than the knowledge of a comparatively 
small number of such simple facts, as those from 
which Galileo deduced the use of the pendulum for 
the measurement of time, and Newton the explana- 
tion of the system of the heavens. All tiie rest of 
oar knowledge, and these first rudiments of it also, 
a succession of individuals have graduaVV^ d\%>v^o\^\^ 
in separate portions, by their own efforta, aTi^dLVO^ox^ 
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having any teacher to instruct them. In other 
words, every thing that is actually known has been 
found out and learned by some person or other, 

, without the aid of an instructor. This is the first 
consideration for all those who aspire, in the present 
day, to be their own instructors in any brandi of 
science or literature. Furnished as society now is, 
in all its departments, with accommodations in aid 
of intellectual exertion, such as, in some respects, 
even the highest station and the greatest wealth in 
former times could not command, it may be safely 
asserted, that hardly any unassisted student can have 
at present difficulties to encounter, equal to those 
which have been a thousand times alr^uiy triumph- 
antly overcome by others. Above all, books, and espe- 
cially elementary books, have, in our day, been mul- 
tiplied to an extent that puts them vnthin the reach 
almost of the poorest student ; and books, after all, are, 
at least to the more mature understanding, and in 
regard to such subjects as they are fitted to explain, 
the best teachers. He who can read, and is possessed 
of a good elementary treatise on the science he 
wishes to learn, hardly, in truth, needs a mastec 
With only this tesistance, and sometimes with hardly 
this, some of the greatest scholars and philosophers 
that ever appeared have formed themselves, as the 
following pages vrill shew. And let him who, 
smitten by the love of knowledge, may yet conceive 
himself to be on any account unfortunately cir- 
cumstanced for the business of mental cultivation, 
bethink him how often the eager student has tri- 
umphed over a host of impediments, much more fof 
midable in all probability than any by which he ir 
surrounded. Want of leisure, want of instructon 
want of books, poverty, ill health, imprisonment, 
congenial or distracting occupations, the force 

opposing example, the discouiagement of friend" 
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telaiibnfl, the depressing consideratioii Uwt the better 
part of life was already spent and gone, — these have all, 
separately or in various combinations, exerted their 
influence either to check the pursuit of knowledge, or 
to prevent the very desire of it from springing up. 
But they exerted this influence in vain. Here then 
is enough both of encouragement and of direction for 
all. To the illustrious vanquishers of fortune, whose 
triumphs we are about to record, we would point 
as guides for all who, similarly circumstanced, may 
aspire to follow in the same honourable path. Their 
lives are lessons that cannot be read without profit ; 
nor are they lessons for the perusal of one class 
of society only. All, even those who are seemingly 
the most happily situated ^qr the cultivation of their 
minds, may derive a stimulus from such anecdotes. 
No situation, in truth, is altogether without its unfa- 
vourable influences. If there be not poverty to crush, 
there may be wealth and ease to relax, the spirit. 
He who is left to educate himself in every thing, 
may have many difficulties to struggle with ; but he 
who is saved every struggle is perhaps still more un- 
fortunate. If one mind be in danp^er of starving for 
want of books, another may be surfeited by too many. 
If, again, a laborious occupation leave to some but 
little time for study, there are temptations, it should 
be remembered, attendant upon rank and affluence, 
which are to the full as hard to escape from as any 
occupation. If, however, there be any one who 
stands free, or comparatively free, from every kind of 
impediment to the cultivation of his intellectual facul- 
ties, surely he must peruse with peculiar interest the 
account of what the love of knowledge has achieved 
in circumstances so opposite to his own. Certain, 
at least, it is, that such achievements ptodw^^ ^ \svo^V. 
powerfiil call upon his exertions \n \X\a ^mx^vs^v. oS. 
scleace and literature, that his acqvi\sVC\oTL'& T03a.^^2k^ 
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ID some degree commensurate to his ^vantages 
Finally, for all who love to read of bold and suc' 
cessful adventure, and to follow daring ambitiox 
in its career to greatness, it cannot but be interesting 
to contemplate the exploits of some of the most en* 
terprising spirits of our race, — the adventurors 
namely, of the world of intellect, whose ambition 
while it has soared as high, and performed feats as 
brilliant as any other, never excites in us an interesi 
dangerous to feel, nor holds up to us an examp]< 
criminal to follow ; because its conquests have beei 
a blessing and not a curse to humanity. 
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Chapter II. 

strength of the Passion for Knowledge. Pythagorai} Archimedes} 

Leibnitz } Gaiileo; Heyne. 

The ardour with which knowledge has frequently 
been pursued amidst all sorts of difficulties and dis- 
couragements, is the best evidence we can offer of the 
strength of the passion which has sprung up and lived 
in circumstances so unfavourable to its growth, and 
therefore of the exquisite pleasure which its gratifica- 
tion is found to bring with it. If the permanence of 
any pleasure, indeed, is to be looked upon as one of 
the proofs of its value, there are certainly none but 
those of virtue and religion that can be compared 
with the pleasures of intellectual exertion. Nor is 
successful study without its moments, too, of as 
keen and overpowering emotion, as any other species 
of human enjoyment is capable of yielding. We have 
already seen how Newton was affected on approach- 
ing the completion of his sublime disco\*iry ; when 
the truth shone full upon him, and not a shade 
remained to create a doubt that it was indeed the 
truth which he had found and upon which he was 
gazing. Every other discoverer, or inventor, or 
creator of any of the great works of literature or art, 
has had, doubtless, his moments of similar ecstasy. 
The ancient Greek philosopher Pythagoras is said to 
have been the first who found out, or at least de- 
monstrated, the great geometrical truth that the 
square described on the hypothenuse, or side oppo- 
site to the right angle of a right-angled triangle^ is 
exactly equal in area to the two squaxe^ ^^^ex^ct^^ 
on the other two sides ; and sucYi yi^ \v\^ V^^> '^^ 
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are told, on the occasion, that he offered up a 
hecatomb, or sacrifice of a hundred oxen, to the gods, 
in testimony of his gratitude and exultation. When 
Archimedes, the n^ost celebrated geometer of anti* 
quity, discovered the method of ascertaining the spe- 
cific gravities of different substances, or the compara- 
tive weights of equal bulks of each, he is said to have 
rushed forth naked from the bath in which he chanced 
to be when the idea suggested itself to him, and to 
have run about in that state through the streets of 
Syracuse, exclaiming, I have found it^ I have found 
it! And no better example, by the way, can be given 
than is afforded by this anecdote, of the mariner in 
which the most common and apparently insignificant 
fact will sometimes yield to the contemplation of 
genius the richest produce of philosophy. We extract 
an account of the circumstance from the Treatise on 
Hydrostatics, in the Library of Useful Knowledge: — 
'* The proposition which forms the foundation of 
this branch of Hydrostatics, that a solid plunged in a 
fluid displaces a quantity of the fluid equal to its bulk, 
was discovered by Archimedes, one of the greatest 
mathematicians of ancient times, in consequence of 
Hiero, kiiig of Syracuse, his friend and patron, and 
himself an eminent philosopher, and, it needs hardly 
be added, a virtuous and patriotic prince, haviag set 
him a problem to solve upon the adulteration of 
metals. Hiero had given a certain quantity of gold 
to an artist to make into a crown, and suspecting, 
from the lightness of the crown, that some silver had 
been used in making it, he begged Archimedes to 
investigate the matter. It is said that while this 
great man was intent upon the question, he chanced 
to observe, in bathing, the water which ran over the 
sides of the bath ; and immediately perceiving thaf 
as the water was equal to the bulk of his body, t^ 
would furmsh him with the meaas o^ deVftoik^^ 
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dulteration, by trying how much water a certain 
weight of silver displaced, how much a certain weight 
f gold, and how much a certain mixture of the two, 
e rushed out of the chamber, exclaiming, ' I have 
bund it! I have found itl* " 

The illustrious Leibnitz, when only in his six- 
senth year, conceived the brilliant idea of reducing 
be elements of thought to a species of alphabet, 
irhich should consist of the representatives or cha- 
acters, as it were, of all our simplest ideas, and 
erve to express distinctly their diiierent combina- 
ions, just as the sounds of speech are expressed by 
be common letters. Without attempting to maintain 
he practicability of this notion, it is impossible to 
ieny that it evidenced great subtilty and originality 
»f mind in the young metaphysician : and we can 
irell conceive the delight with which such a concep- 
ion must have been contemplated by a spirit like his, 
xdent in the pursuit both of knowledge and of 
listinction ; and beholding, as it were, in this daz- 
;ling speculation a new and untraversed continent of 
bought, wherein it might spend its first strength, 
ind raise for itself immortal trophies. In a produce 
ion, written many years after — his paper on a 
miversal language — ^Leibnitz himself describes to us 
vhat he calls the infantine joy which this idea brought 
vith it, when it first suggested itself to him, filling his 
nmd, as it did, with the hope of the great discoveries 
o which it promised to conduct him ; and although, 
n the multiplicity of his subsequent pursuits, he had 
lever been able to accomplish the high enterprise 
rhich he had so early planned, he declares that the 
leeper he had carried his reflections and inquiries, he 
lad only become the more convinced of its practica- 
)ility. Such allurement is there even in the veiled 
sountenance of a new truth I But be^oiA vi^^ ^^o 
laps, that a discoverer ever felt, must Y^N^Xsefc^ "^^ 
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surprise and delight of Galileo when, having turned 
for the first time to the heavens, the wonderful in- 
strument which his own ingenuity had invented, he 
beheld that crowd of splendours which had never 
before revealed themselves to the eye, nor even been 
dreamed of by the imagination of man. While Ga- 
lileo resided at Venice, a report was brought to that 
city that a Dutchman had presented to Count Maurice 
of Nassau an instrument, by means of which distant 
objects were made to appear as if they were near ; 
and this was all that the rumour stated. But it was 
enough for Ghilileo. The philosopher immediatdly 
set himself to work to find out by what means the 
thing must have been effected ; and in the course of 
a few hours satisfied himself that, by a certain ar- 
rangement of spherical glasses, he could repeat the 
new miracle. In the course of two or three days 
he presented several telescopes to the Senate of Ve- 
nice, accompanied with a memoir on the immense 
importance of the instrument to science, and espe- 
cially to astronomy. He afterwards greatly improved 
his invention ; and brought it to such a state of 
perfection, that he was in a condition to com- 
mence, by means of it, the examination of the 
heavens. It was then that, to his unutterable as- 
tonishment, he saw, as a celebrated French astro- 
nomer has expressed it, '* what no mortal before tliaft 
moment had seen — the surface of the moon, like 
another earth, ridged by high mountains, and fur- 
rowed by deep vallies — Venus, as well as it, present- 
ing phases demonstrative of a spherical form ; Ju^ 
piter, surrounded by four satellites, which accom- 
panied him in his orbit ; the milky way ; the nebulas 
finallV) the whole heaven sown over with an infintd 
multitude of stars, too small to be discerned by th* 
naked eye V Milton, who had seen Ghilileo, describr 
* ''Life ofOMliho, by fiioc;' in tho fiiosrapMe Unncnr 
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irly half a century after the inveotion, some of the 
nders thus laid open by the telescope :— 

" The moon, whose orb, 
Through optic glass, the Tuscan artist vievs 
At evening rrom the top of Fesol^, 
Or in Valdamo, to descry new lands, 
Rivers^ or mountains, in her spotty globe.** 

few days were spent by Galileo in rapidly re- 
aring the successive wonders that presented them- 
res to him ; and then he proceeded to announce 
discoveries to the world by the publication of a 
ler, which he entitled the Nuncitu Sidereus^ or 
raid of the Heaveni^ which he continued from 
e to time, as he found new objects to describe. 
)m this period tlie examination of the heavens be- 
le the sole object of Galileo's thoughts, and the 
upation of his life. He wrote, he talked, of no- 
ig else. 

jivery mind which is yet a stranger to science is, 
some respects, in the same situation with that of 
lileo, before he turned his telescope to the heavens ; 
I such a mind has a world of wonders to learn, 
ny of which are as extraordinary as those which then 
saled themselves to the philosopher. It has, in fact, 
)ehold all that he beheld ; — not certainly, like him, 
the first time that any one of the human race had 
D admitted to that high privilege, but yet for the first 
e, too, in so far as itself alone is concerned. The 
sciousness of discovery was Galileo's alone ; the 
elty and sublimity of the sight remain the same 
all by whom it has been yet unenjoyed. And 
t is with every other sort of knowledge. Although 
lay have been in reality discovered for the first 
e a thousand years ago, it remains as new a plea- 
> as if it had only been found out yesterday, for 
who has not yet acquired it. Such ^\ca&\xx^^^ \w 
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truth, are the only ones that admit of being indefi' 
nitely multiplied. The enjoyments of sense, to say 
nothing of their comparatively short endurance, their 
certainty to pall upon repetition, and the positively 
injurious and destroying tendency of many of them, 
are, from the nature of things, necessarily limited 
in point of number; for the senses themselves are 
but few, and no one of them has many varieties 
of enjoyment to communicate. What are even the 
highest pleasures brought ns by the eye, or the ear, 
apart from that character which they derive from the 
moral or intellectual associations they awaken ? Mo- 
mentary excitements for the child, but hardly the gpra* 
tifications even of a moment to the man — as is abun- 
dantly evidenced' by the case of many a one in whom 
the mere corporeal organ is as perfect as usual, but 
who, nevertheless, hardly receives from it any plea- 
sure worth naming, owing to the uncultivated state 
of those mental faculties, which are truly the great 
creators and bestowers of human happiness. But 
when did we hear of any one who, having fairly 
commenced the pursuit of literature or science, ever 
became tired of it ; or would not have gladly devoted 
his whole life to it, if he could ? There may be other 
passions to which men will deliver themselves up, in 
the first instance, with greater precipitation and 
impetuosity; there is none, assuredly, which will 
engage them so long, or eventually absorb their 
whole thoughts so thoroughly, as the passion for 
knowledge. We have numberless instances of per- 
sons, in every rank of life, who, for the sake of 
gratifying it, have contended with, and overcomes 
such difficulties and impediments of all sorts as ctt* 
tainly would have worn out the strength of almo< 
any other impulse with which we are acquaint 
But tliis is an impulse which, we may ventuw 
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affirm, when once truly awakened, no discourage- 
ments that the most unfavourable circumstances have 
interposed have ever been able effectually to subdue. 

The late Professor Hetne, of Gottingen, was one 
of the greatest classical scholars of his own or 
of any age, and during his latter days enjoyed a 
degree of distinction, both in his own country and 
throughout Europe, of which scarcely any con- 
temporary name, in the same department of lite- 
rature, could boast. Yet he had spent the first 
thirty-two or thirty-three years of his life, not only in 
obscurity, but in an almost incessant struggle with 
the most depressing poverty. He had been born, in- 
deed, amidst the miseries of the lowest indigence, his 
father being a poor weaver, with a large family, for 
whom his best exertions were oflen unable to provide 
bread. In the 'Memoirs of his own Life,' Heyne says, 
** Want was the earliest companion of my childhood. 
I well remember the painful impressions made on 
my mind by witnessing the distress of my mother 
when without food for her children. How often 
have I seen htr, on a Saturday evening, weeping 
and wringing her hands, as she returned home from 
an unsuccessful effort to sell the goods which the 
daily and nightly toil of my father had manufac- 
tured !" His parents sent him to a child's school 
in the suburbs of the small town of Chemnitz, in 
Saxony, where they lived ; and he soon exhibited 
an uncommon desire of acquiring information. He 
made so rapid a progress in the humble branches of 
knowledge taught in the school, that, before he had 
completed his tenth year, he was paying a portion of 
his school fees by Wching a little girl, the daughter 
of a wealthy neighbour, to read and write. Ha.x\w% 
learned every thing comprised in lYie "OSWfflX ewrt^^ ^"^ 
the school, be felt a strong desire to leacn YidNAw^ ^ 
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son of the sdioolmaster, who had studied •! Lcip8fe» 
was wilting to teach him at the rate of four pence a 
week ; but the difiBculty of paying so large a ftc 
seemed quite insumiountable. One day he was sent 
to his godfather, who was a baker in pretty good 
circumstances, for a loaf. As he went along, he 
pondered sorrowfully on this great oliject c^ hb 
wishes, and entered the shop in tears. The good- 
tempered baker, on learning the cause of his grief, 
undertook to pay the required fee for him, al which, 
He\-ne tells us, he was perfectly intoxicated with joy ; 
and as he ran, all raggred and barefoot, through the 
streets, tossing the loaf in the air, it sUpped from his 
hands and rolled into the gutter. This accident, and 
a sharp reprimand from his parents, who could ill 
aflbrd such a loss, brought him to his senses. He 
continued his lessons for about two years, whoi h» 
teacher acknowledged that he had taught him all he 
himself knew. At this time, his father was anxious 
that he should adopt some trade, but Heyne f^ an 
invincible desire to pursue his literary education; 
and it was fortunate for the world that he was at 
this period of his life furnished wi|h the means of 
following the course of his inclination. He had 
another godfather, who was a clergyman in the 
neighbourhood ; and this person, upon receiving the 
most flattering accounts of Heyne from his last nur 
ter, agreed to be at the expense of sending him lo tlie 
principal seminar}' of his natire town of Chemniti. 
His new patron, however, although a wdl-endowed | 
churchman, doled out his bounty with most scrupu- 
lous parsimony ; and Heyne, without the -necesaar 
books of his own, was often obliged to borrow tho 
of his companions, and to copy them over for I 
own use. At last he obtained the situation of W 
to the son of one of the citizens ; and this for a f 
time rendeied hia condition moie comSoicUfale* 
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le period was come when, if he wan to procee 
le career he had chosen, it was necessary for 1 
I enter the university ; and he resolved to ^o 
reipsic. He arrived in that city accordinjirly w 
nly two florins (about four shilling's) in his pock* 
id nothing more to depend upon except the huh 
isistance he might receive from his god&ther, wh 
id promised to continue his bounty. He had t 
ait so long, however, for his expected supplies fron 
lis source, which came accompanied with much 
rudging and reproach when they did make theit 
ipearance, that, destitute both of money and Ixxiks, 
3 would even have been without bread too, had it 
It been for the compassion of the maid-servant of 
m house where he lodged. What sustained his 
»urage in these circumstances (we here use his own 
ords) was neither ambition nor presumption, nor 
'en the hope of one day taking his place among tlie 
utied. The stimulus that incessantly spurred him 
was the feeling of the humiliation of his condi- 
1 — the shame with which he shnmk from the 
ught of that degradation whkh the want of a 
d education would impose upon him — al)ove all, 
determined resolution of battling courageously 
fortune. He was resolved to try, he said, 
her, although she had thrown him among the 
he should not be able to rise up by his 
^Hbrts. His ardour for study only grew the 
IT as his diflkulties increased. For six months 
y allowed himself tfvo nights* sleep in the week; 
t all the while his godfather scarcely ever wrote 
but to inveigh against his indolence, — often 
' addressing his letters on the outside, " To 
/Iff, Idler, at Leipnic,** 

e mean time, while his distress was eserj 
3ming more intolerable, he w«l>^ oV\tteA^>a^ 
Uie proSsBaoTb, th« aituatiou oK taVot Vol ^ 
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family at Magdeburg. Desirable as the appointment 
would have been in every other respect, it would 
have removed liim from the scene of his studies — and 
he declined it. ^ He resolved rather to remain in the 
midst of all his miseries at Leipsic. He was, how- 
ever, in a few weeks after, recompensed for this 
noble sacrifice, by procuring, through the recom- 
mendation of the same professor, a situation similar 
to the one he had refused, in the university town. 
This, of course, relieved ft>r a time his peciniiary 
wants ; but still the ardour with which he pursued 
his studies continued so great, that it at last brou^^ 
on a dangerous illness, which obliged him to resign 
his situation, and very soon completely exhausted 
his trifling resources, so that on his recovery he found 
himself as poor and destitute as ever. In this ex- 
tremity, a copy of Latin verses which he had written 
having attracted the attention of one of the Saxon 
ministers, he was induced, by the advice of his friends, 
to set out for the court at Dresden, where it was 
expected this high patronage would make his for- 
tune ; but he was doomed only to new disappoint- 
ments. Afler having borrowed money to pay the ex- 
penses of his journey, all he obtained from the courtier 
was a few vague promises, which ended in nothing. 
He was obliged eventually, after having sold m 
books, to accept the place of copyist in the library of 
the Count de Bruhl, at the miserable annual salary of 
one hundred crowns (about «£17 sterHng) — a smn 
which, even in that cheap country, was scaicdy 
sufficient to keep him from perishing of hunger* 
However, with his industrious habits, he found time 
beside performing the duties of his situation, to f 
a little work for the booksellers. He first translati 
a French romance, for which he was paid twcD 
crowns. For a learned and excellent edition w^ 
/f0 prepared of the Latin poet TSbxiltaa^ bft rer 
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Dresden ; aod here ended his hard fortunes. Son 
time before his arrival in that city, the Professorship < 
Eloquence in the University of Gottingen had becon 
vacant, by the death of the celebrated John Mathii 
Gesner. The chair had been offered, in the first ii 
stance, to David Ruhnken, one of tlie first scholars • 
the age, who declined, however, to leave the Universi 
of Leyden, where he had lately succeeded the em 
nent Hemsterhuys as Professor of Greek. Forti 
nately, however, for Heyne, Ruhnken was one < 
the few to whom his edition of Tibullus, and anoth< 
of Epictetus, which he had published shortly afie 
had made his obscure name and great merits knowi 
and with a generous anxiety to befiiend one whoi 
he considered to be so deserving, he ventured, of h 
own accord* to recommend him to the Hanoveria 
minister, as the fittest person he could mention fi 
the vacant office. Such a testimony firom Ruhi 
ken was at once the most honourable and the mo 
efficient patronage Heyne could have had. He wi 
immediately nominated to the Professorship ; althoug 
so little known, that it was with considerable difficiul 
he was found. He held this appointment for neari 
fifty years; in the course of which, as we hai 
already remarked, he may be said, by his successii 
publications, and the attraction of his lectures, i 
have placed himself nearly at the head of the dassia 
scholars of his age ; whUe he was at the same tim 
loved and venerated as a father, not only by hi 
numerous pupils, but by all ranks of his feUoi 
citizens, who, on his death, in 1812, felt that tfa|| 
University and city had lost what had been for hfl 
century its chief distinction. 
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Chapter III. 

Hmabte Station no Obstacle. Epictetuij Protagorai} CleanthM) 
Hatty; Winckelman; Arnigio; Duval.— Affectation of high Blrtb. 
Sandinelli ; Scaliger.— Men proud of their low Origin. Proto- 
gones } Saudouin j Gelli.— Obscure Origin. Metastasio } Haydn } 
Opie ; Farini ; Prideaaz } Saunders ) LinnsBUS } Lomonosoff ; 
B. Jonaon j theMUners ; John Hunter .-^Application of Examples. 

The difficulties which Heyne had to encounter in 
his pursuit of knowledge commenced with his life 
itself — hb very birth throwing him out of the sphere 
of those excitements by which even the desire of 
knowledge is generally kindled. Yet this is a disad- 
vantage which, great as it is, aspiring minds have 
often overcome. Of the ancient authors, not to men- 
tion the well-known case of iBsop, Publius Syrus, 
and Terence were both originally slaves. Epictetus, 
the celebrated Stoic philosopher, was bom in the 
same condition, and spent many years of his life in 
servitude. Having been at last fortunate enough to 
obtain his freedom, he retired to a small hut ; and 
when he was barely able to procure the necessaries 
of life, devoted himself to the study of philosophy. 
A treatise of this writer was one of the works 
edited by Heyne, while at Dresden; and he used 
to relate that his fortitude, amid the difficulties 
that he had to struggle with at the time, was not a 
little strengthened and upheld by the precepts of 
severe virtue and determined endurance, which he 
found in the pages of the old philosopher. Epic- 
tetus's own conduct was strikingly in conformity v(\tK 
the lessons he taught, at least if we m«j \>^€s^ o\n^^ 
of the stoma which arc told of him. W \s ^^^^^ 
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before he had obtained his liberty, his master, who 
was a very brutal man, chose one day to amuse 
himself by twisting the leg of his slave. *' You will 
break it for me," remarked Epictetus. Immediately 
afler, it happened as he had said. " I told you 
so," added the philosopher, with all the indifference 
in the world. He lived at Rome in a house with- 
out a door ; and with no furniture, except a table, 
a small bedstead, and a wretched coverlet; and 
this even at a time when he enjoyed the greatest 
familiarity with the Emperor Adrian. One day he 
was extravagant enough to purchase for himself a 
lamp made of iron ; but he was punished for this 
deviation from his usual habits, by a thief soon after 
finding his way into the house, and running off with 
it ** He shall be cheated," said Epictetus, " if he 
come back to-morrow, for he shall find only an 
earthen one." Protagoras, too, another of the Greek 
philosophers, had been a common porter, before he 
applied to study. He lived at Abdera, in Thrace, 
the same town in which resided the famous Demo- 
critus, commonly called tiie Laughing Philosopher, 
who one day met him carrying into the city a very 
heavy load of wood on his back, and was a good 
deal surprised on perceiving that the pieces were piled 
on one another exactly in the way best adapted to 
make the burthen rest easily on the shoulders. In 
order to discover whether this geometrical arrange- 
ment was the effect of skill or chance, he requested 
the young man to unbind the load, and make it up 
again in the same manner : this Protagoras imnie« 
diately did with great dexterity ; upon which Dem 
critus, convinced that his talents were of a superi 
order, admitted hiin forthwith among his disciplf 
and spared no pains in instructing him in the differ 
branches both of natural and moral piiilosophy. 
■io meutioa no more iustaucos, CLE^k^tVit^, ^ 
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of the Stoics, was brought up to the profession of a 
pugilist, and used to exhibit himself in that character 
at the public games; till, longing to study philosophy, 
he betook himself for that purpose to Athens, where 
he arrived with only three drachms (about three 
shillings and sixpence) in his pocket In these cir- 
cumstances he was obliged, for his support, to employ 
himself in drawing water, carrying burdens, and other 
such humble and laborious occupations. He con- 
trived, however to proceed with his studies at the same 
time, bringing his fee of an obolus, or penny, every 
day to his master, Zeno, with great punctuality. On 
the death of Zeno, he succeeded him in his school, 
but still continued his menial labours as usual. " I 
draw water," he was wont to say, ** and do any other 
sort of work which presents itself, that I may give 
myself up to philosophy, without being a burthen to 
any one." He was so poor, indeed, that the wind 
having blown aside his mantle one day when he hap- 
pened to be present at one of the pubUc shews, his 
fellow-citizens perceived that he had no tunic, or 
under gannent, and gave him one. He was always 
treated, notwithstanding his poverty, with the greatest 
respect at Athens. 

In modem times we have many examples, also, of 
persons whom the love of knowledge has found in 
the lowest obscurity, and who have possessed them- 
selves of the highest acquirements in science or 
literature, in spite of every disadvantage of birth. 
Heyne, as we have mentioned, was the son of a 
poor weaver. So was the Abbe Hauy, who died 
in "Pans a few years ago, celebrated for his 
writings and discoveries in Crystallography — a 
science, indeed, of which he may be almost con- 
sidered as the founder. It is the science whicli 
treats of those curious regular ^gwi^^ v<\\\q\\ ^o 
mai^ solid hodks are found to poa^s^ m NXievs 
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natural state, or which they may be made to as- 
sume artificially, by dissolving or fusing them, and 
then allowing their particles to return to a state of 
solidity, which latter process is called their crystal- 
lization. Now it happens that the same substance 
is not found to have always the same figure externally 
when in a crystallized state, but is susceptible of 
several different forms, some of which do not ap- 
pear at first to have any resemblance to each other. 
All preceding inquirers had been very much per- 
plexed by this circumstance, in their attempts to estap 
blish a theory of crystallized bodies ; and varknu 
principles had been successively adopted and re- 
jected as the foundations of a scientific arrange- 
ment of them. At length the attention of Haiiy was 
directed to the subject, by having accidentally picked 
up an uncommonly beautiful specimen of calcareous 
spar, which presented the figure of a six-sided prism, 
and had been detached from a group of similar crys- 
tals. By trying to split this specimen in various di- 
rections with the blade of a knife, and dividing it 
only where be found a natural joint, he at last re- 
duced it to the form of a rhomboid, or oblongated 
cube, which it retained in spite of all subsequent 
sections. Now this is exactly the form in which 
another calcareous spar, called Iceland Spar, is com- 
monly found ; whence Haliy was led to suspect tha^ 
by the application of the process he had employed, 
all crystallized substances of the same species might 
be reduced to the same primitive form. This idea 
he pursued with exceeding ingenuity ; till, by means 
not only of his unparalleled dexterity in the dissec- 
tion of crystals, but of a most masterly combination 
of algebraical and geometrical reasoning, he rested 
his theory upon grounds which would almost lead to 
the conclusion, that the principle is of universal 
application, and that it la onV^ iiecn&<«»rs \a iteli;; 
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them of their external C€)aiiii||r8 to discover the same 
radical figure in all crystals of the same species. 

But, to proceed ; the celebrated AYinckelman, 
one of the most distinguished writers on classic 
antiquities and the fine arts tha modem times 
have produced, was the son of a shoemaker. His 
father, after vainly endeavouring for some time, at the 
expense of many sacrifices, to give him a learned 
education, was at last obliged, from age and ill 
healtli, to retire to an hospital, where he was, iu his 
turn, supported for several years in part by the hard 
labours of his son, who, aided by the kindness of 
his professors, contrived to keep himself at college, 
chiefly by teaching some of his younger or less-ad- 
vanced fellow-students. Bartholomew Arnigio, an 
Italian poet of the sixteenth century, of considerable 
genius and learning, followed his Other's trade of a 
blacksmith till he was eighteen years old, when he 
beg^ of his own accord to apply to his studies ; and 
by availing himself of the aid sometimes of one 
fiiend, and sometimes of another, prepared himself 
at last for entering the University of Padua. Valen- 
tine Jameray Duval, a very able antiquarian of the 
last century, and who at tlie time of his death held 
the office of keeper of the imperial medals at Vienna, 
as well as that of one of the preceptors to the prince, 
afterwards the Emperor Joseph I J., was the son of 
a poor peasant of Champagne, and lost his father 
when he was ten years of age. He was then taken 
iato the service of a farmer in the village ; but being 
soon after turned ofi^ for some petty fault, he resolved 
to leave his native place altogether, that he might 
not be a burthen to his motlier. So he set out on 
his travels, without knowing in wliat direction he 
was proceeding, in the beginning of a dreadful win- 
j ter ; and for some time begged in \;x\\\ ^\e\v ^osc ^ 
n cruat o{ bread and shelter against the mc\eiA£U&^ ^"^ 
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the elements, till, worn out with hunger, fatigue, and 
a tormenting head-ache, he was at last taken in by 
a poor shepherd, who permitted him to lie down in 
the place where he shut up his sheep. Here he was 
attacked by small-pox, and lay ill nearly a month ; 
but having at last recovered, chiefly through the kind 
attentions of the village clergyman, he proceeded on 
his wanderings a second time, thinking that by get- 
ting farther to the east he should be nearer the sun, 
and therefore sufler less from the cold. Having ar- 
rived in this way at the foot of the Vosges moun- 
tains, nearly a hundred and fifty miles from his na- 
tive village, he remained there for two years in the 
service of a farmer, who gave him his flocks to 
keep. Chancing then to make his appearance at 
the hut of a hermit, the recluse was so much struck 
by the intelligence of his answers, that he proposed 
he should take up his abode with him, and share 
his labours, an ofler which Duval gladly accepted. 
Here he had an opportunity of reading a few books, 
chiefly of a devotional description ; and, after some 
time, was sent with a letter of reconunendation from 
his master to another hermitage, or religious house, 
near Luneville, the inmates of which set him to take 
charge of their little herd of cattle, consisting only of 
Ave or six cows, while one of them took the trouble 
of teaching him to write. He had a few books at 
command, which he perused with great eag^emess. 
He sometimes, too, procured a little money by the pro- 
duce of his skill and activity in the chase, and this I 
he always bestowed in the purchase of books. One 
day, while pursuing this occupation, he was lucV 
enough to find a gold seal, which had been dropt 
an English traveller of the name of Forster. Up 
this gentleman coming to claim his property, Dr 
Jestingly told him that he should not have the 
unless he covld describe the armoiiBl beaxm^ 
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in oonect heraldic phrase. Surprised at any appea 
ance of an acquaintance with such suljects in tl 
poor cow-herd, Forster, who was a lawyer, entere 
into conyetsation with him, and was so much struc. 
byhb information and intelligence, that he both sup 
plied him with a number of books and maps, and in- 
structed him in the manner of studying them. Some 
time after this, he was found by another stranger 
sitting at the foot of a tree, and apparently absorbed 
in the contemplation of a map which lay before him. 
Upon being asked what he was about, he replied that 
he was studying geography. And " whereabouts in 
the study may you be at present," inquired the 
stranger. ** I am seeking the way to Quebec,** 
answered DuvaL " To Quebec ? What should you 
want there ?" ** I wish to go to continue my studies 
at the university of that city.** The stranger belong:ed 
to the establishment of the princes of Lorraine, who, 
returning from the chase, came up with their suite at 
'he moment ; and the result was, that, after putting 
I great many questions to Duval, they were so de- 
'^ited with ihe vivacity of his replies, that they pro- 
osed to send him immediately to a Jesuit's college 
I the neighbourhood. Here he continued for some 
ne» until he was at last taken by his patron, the 
oke of Lorraine, afterwards the Emperor Francis I., 
Flaris, where he speedily distinguished himself, and 
ntuaUy acquired a high place among the literary 
a of the day. He never forgot, however, either his 
y benefactors, or departed from that simplicity of 
"acter and manners which the humble nature of his 
in and first fortunes had given him. It is grati- 
r indeed to have to tell, that even after he had 
me a courtier, and was living in intimate fami- 
f with the emperor, he took a journey to his 
I village, purchased the cottage in n^Xsm^ \^*& 
had hved, and erected on ii^ sv\/& atVAa o^^rsv 
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expense a eommodious dwelling-house for the parish 
schoolmaster. He always kept up a correspondence, 
too, with the good hermits at Luneville ; and, in par- 
ticular, on paying a visit to Brother Marin, who had 
taught him writing, and not finding his hut so com- 
fortable as he could have wished, left with him a sum 
of money to rebuild it. 

Men are proud, and it is very intelligible why they 
should be so, of an illustrious ancestry ; but to those 
who have achieved their own advancement in the 
face of disadvantages such as the individuals we 
have named, and many others, have had to struggle 
with, the obscurity of their origin is their most 
honourable distinction. Nothing, therefore, can be 
weaker, or more absurd, than the vanity which has 
led even some distinguished men, of humble, or 
at least not high birth, to attempt to conceal their 
real extraction from the world, by the most un- 
founded, and sometimes ridiculous fictions. Bandi- 
NELLi, the Italian sculptor, was the son of a gold- 
smith, and the grandson of a common coalman ; but 
havmg in the course of his life acquired great wealth, 
and having been created by the Emj)eror Charles V. 
a knight of the order of St. James, he is said to have 
repeatedly changed his name, in order to hide his 
parentage, and to have fixed at last upon that by 
which he is generally known, in order that he might 
appear to have sprung from the noble family of the 
Bandinelli of Sienna. A similar anxiety to secure 
for himself the reputation of noble descent is also 
recorded to have been one of the foibles of the cele- 
brated Spanish dramatist. Lope de Veqa. Bu^ 
perhaps, the most extravagant pretensions of f 
kind that were ever brought forward were those 
vanced by the famous Julius Casar Scaliger, ' 
of the greatest scholars and critks of the sixte 
century. Tliis eminent person actually took the t 
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of composing an elaborate memoir of his own life, in 
which he pretended to be the last surviving descendant 
of the princely house of La Scala, of Verona, and con- 
sequently the lineal heir of that sovereignty, which 
having been some time before conquered by the 
Venetians, had been incorporated by them with their 
own territory. In order to support this story, he 
went the length of inventing a series of adventures, 
which he said had befallen him, giving out that having 
been preserved by his mother from the general per- 
secution of his race, he had, after being carefiilly 
educated, been presented at the court of the Emperor 
Maximilian, who made him one of his pages. He 
added that he subsequently distinguished himself 
greatly ; first in the wars of Italy, and then, in the 
service of France, in Piedmont: till, after passing 
through a succession of other fortunes, which we 
cannot afibrd space to relate, he was induced by thfe 
solicitations of La Rovfere, Bishop of Agen, to ac- 
company that prelate to his episcopal seat, and thus 
at last to terminate his vain endeavours to recover his 
lost principality. Now the truth is, as has been since 
abundantly proved, that Scaliger's real name was 
Bordoni ; that he was in all probability the son of a 
miniature painter who resided at Padua ; and that he 
never even assumed the name of Scaliger till he was 
pretty far advanced in life, having borne it only in 
conjunction with his own in his forty-fourth year, 
when he obtained letters of naturalization in France, 
which are still extant. Even at this time it would 
appear that the fable of his descent fi-om the house of 
Verona, if it had entered his head at all, had certainly 
not been conceived in any thing like the form which 
he afterwards gave it. It was, at least in all its wilder 
improbabilities, the romance of his old age. He per- 
sisted in it, however, as long as he VvveA, «i\^\fc^\\. "»& 
zjiegaey to bis aon, the learned Joae^Yi Sw^Vxxa^^- 
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liger, who, with an excess of filial observance, both 
maintained its truth as obstinately as his fitther had 
done, and augmented it by many additional fictions 
of his own invention. 

It is a wiser and nobler spirit which, without de- 
spising such distinctions where they really exist, con- 
siders it more honourable to have achieved fame and 
eminence without the advantages of high birth than 
with their assistance ; and does not disdain, therefore, 
where they have not been possessed, to find its bert 
triumph in their absence. Such was the feeling in 
which the old Greek painter Protogenes acted* who, 
having passed the earlier years of his life in audi 
obscurity and poverty, that he was obliged to spend 
the greater part of his time in merely painting the 
coarse onlaments on the prows of ships, was so ftr 
from shewing himself ashamed of his humble origin, 
when he rose at last to fame and more honourable as 
well as lucrative employment, that he was wont to 
introduce representations of the different parts of 
ships round his pictures, as symbols and memorials 
of his old occupation. Benedict Baudouin, one of 
the learned men of the sixteenth century, went still 
further than this. His father had been a shoemaker, 
and he had himself worked for some years of his life 
at the same profession— circumstances which he was 
so little anxious to have forgotten, that, nmny yean 
afler, he wrote and published a very elaborate woA 
on the Shoemaking of the Ancients, in which we find 
the history of that craft traced, with a profusion of 
erudition, up to the time of Adam himself. Buti 
perhaps, the most extraordinary example on reooid 
of indifference to such matters, is that afforded by Al 
conduct of the celebrated Italian writer Gelli, w' 
even after he had obtained so much distinctia 
his writings as to have been elected to the high 
a/ty of consul of the Floieatuie lvfiads.m^^ «al 
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pointed by the ^rand dake to deliver a course of 
lectures on Dante, still continued to work at his 
ori^nal profession of a tailor, which he had inherited 
from his father. He alludes to the circuntstance, 
with much modesty and even dignity, in the intro- 
ductory oration of his course, which he delivered 
before the Academy, and which has been published. 

It would be easy to continue to a much greater 
len^h our enumeration of individuals who, smitten by 
the love of knowledge, have nobly surmounted the im- 
pediments thrown in the way of its acquisition by a 
humble birth or early indigence. Many of the most 
remarkable of these cases we shall have an oppor^ 
tunity of introducing under other heads of the sub- 
ject ; but, at present, we may merely mention a few 
of those which we may not afterwards find so con- 
veni^it an occasion of noticing. The celebrated 
Italian poet Metastasio was the son of a common 
mechanic, and used when a little boy to sing his ex- 
temporaneous verses about the streets. The father 
of Hadyn, the great musical composer, was a wheel-* 
Wright, and filled also the humble occupation of sexton, 
while his mother was at the same time a servant in 
the establishment of a neiglibouriug nobleman. The 
father of our own painter, Opie, was a working car- 
penter in Cornwall. The following is the account 
that Dr. Wolcot, better known by his assumed name 
of Peter Pindar, gives us of the circumstances in 
which he discovered the uneducated artist. " Beinjr 
on a visit to a relation in Comvrall, he observes, 
** I saw either the drawing or print of a farm-yard in 
the parlour, and after looking at it slightly, remarked 
that it was a busy scene, but ill executed. This point 
was immediately contested by a she cousin, who ob- 
served that it was greatly admired by many, and par- 
ticularly by John Opie, a lad of great geivvMS. ^^.xVsv^ 
teanied tbej^ece of Ihe artist's abods^, 1 \iMx\^^va^\i^^ 
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sallied forth, and found him at the bottom of a saw- 
pit, cutting wood by moving the lower part of an 
instrument which was regukted above by another 
person. Having inquired in the dialect of the country 
if he could paint? ' Can you paient?' I was in- 
stantly answered from below in a similar accent and 
language, that he could * paient Queen Charlotte 
and Duke William' (William Duke of Cumborland,) 
* and Mrs. Somebody's cot' A specimen was im- 
mediately shewn me, whkh was rude, incorrect, 
and incomplete. But when I learned that he was 
such an enthusiast in his art, that he got up by three 
o'clock of a sununer^s morning to draw with chaik 
and charcoal, I instantly conceived that he must 
possess all that zeal necessary for obtaining emi- 
nence. A gleam of hope then darted through my 
bosom ; and I felt it possible to raise the price of his 
labours from eight-pence or a shilling to a guinea 
a- day. Actuated by this motive, I instantly presented 
him with pencils, colours, and canvass, to which I 
added a few instructions." After some time, the 
Doctor adds, his pupil became so celebrated in the 
neighbourhood, that he obtained as much employment 
as he could undertake, in painting heads at half a 
guinea each, and at last resolved to raise his price 
to a guinea. He afterwards came to London, and 
attained great eminence as a portrait painter ; upon 
which he was admitted as an associate of the Royal 
Academy, and was eventually elected Professor of 
Painting in that institution. ** Bom in a rank of 
life in which the road to eminence is rendered in- 
finitely difficult," says another Academician, speaK 
ing of Opie, ** unassisted by partial patronage* sco 
ing with virtuous pride all slavery and dependen 
he trusted alone for his reward to the force of 
natural powers, and to well-directed and unrem' 
stud^. The toils and ^^fficuitka of hia prr^ 
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were by bun considered as matter of bonourable ; 
delightful contest ; and it might be said of him, t 
he did not so much paint to Uve, as live to paint" 
The parents of Sebastian Cast alio, the e\egi 
Latin translator of the Bible, were poor peasants, wi 
lived among the mountains in Dauphiny. The Abl 
Havtefeuille, who distinguished himself in tl 
seventeenth century, by his inventions in clock an< 
watchmaking, was the son of a baker. Parini, th* 
modem satiric poet of Italy, was the son of a peasant 
who died when he was in his boyhood, and left him 
to be the only support of his widowed mother ; while, 
to add to his difficulties, he was attacked in his nine- 
teenth year by a paralysis, which rendered him a 
cripple for life. The parents of Dr. John Prideaux, 
who afterwards rose to be Bishop of Worcester, were 
in such poor circumstances, that they were with dif- 
ficulty able to keep him at school till he had learned to 
read and write ; and he obtained the rest of his edu- 
cation by walking on foot to Oxford, and getting em- 
ployed in the first instance as assistant in the kitchen 
of Exeter College, in which society he remained till 
he g^radually made his way to a fellowship. The 
ather of Inioo Jones, the great architect, who built 
he Banqueting-house at Whitehall, and many other 
^ell-known edifices, was a cloth-worker ; and he him- 
*lf was also destined originally for a mechanical 
aj^oyment Sir Edmund Saunders, Chief Jus- 
e of the Court of King^s Bench in the reign of 
larlesll., was originally an errand-boy at the Inns 
Court, and gradually acquired the elements of his 
iwledge of the law by being employed to copy 
cedents. Linnaus, the founder of the science of 
any, although the son of the clergyman of a small 
ge in Sweden, was for some time apprenticed to a 
maker ; and was only rescued from Vn&Yrassic^ «c^- 
ncDt l^/ accidentally meeting one ds^^ «ki^^^\^'t0SN. 
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named Rothman, who, having entered into conversiH 
tion with him, was so much struck with his intelK-* 
gence, that he sent him to the university. The father 
of Michael Lomonosoff, one pf the most celebrated 
Russian poets of the last century, and who eventually 
attained the highest literary dignities in his own 
country, was only a simple fisherman. Young Lo- 
monosoff had great difficulty in acquiring as much 
education as enabled him to read and write ; and it 
was only by running a¥ray from his father^s house, 
and taking refuge in a monastery at Moscow, that he 
found means to obtain an acquaintance with the 
higher branches of literature. The famous Bei^ 
JoNSON worked for some time as a bricklayer or ma^ 
son ; '* and let not them blush," says Fuller, speak-* 
ing of this circumstance in his ' English Worthies,' 
with his usual amusing, but often expressive quaint" 
ness, '* let not them blush that have, but those that 
have not, a lawful calling. He helped in the build-* 
ing of the new structure of Lincoln's Inn, when, 
having a trowel in his hand, he had a book in his 
pocket." 

Peter Ramus, one of the most celebrated writera 
and intrepid thinkers of the sixteenth century, was 
employed in his childhood as a shepherd, and ob« 
tained his education by serving as a lacquey in the 
College of Navarre. The Danish astronomer, Lon- 
GOMONTANUs, was the son of a labourer, and, while 
attending the academical lectures at Wyburg through 
the day, was obliged to work for his suppoft during 
a part of the night The elder David Paaeus, the 
eminent (i^erman Protestant divine, who wiew after* 
wards Professor of Theology at Heidelberg, wae 
placed in his youth as an apprentice, first ''with M 
a]>othecary, and then with a shoemaker. Uah 
Sachs, one of the most famous of the early Germ 
poets,, suid a scholar of coQ^denk\Aft kuroADi^. wi 
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llie san of n taylor, and served an apprenticeship 
liTmeelf. first to a shoemaker, and afterwards to n 
wra»-er, at which last trade, indeed, he continued to 
nork during tlie rest ol' hia life. John Folcz, an- 
iitiier old Gemian poet, was abarber. Lucas Oor- 
M:LiKZ,aDutch painter ot" the sixteenth century, who 
visited England during the reign of Henry VIII., 
iiid was patronised by that monarch, was obliged, 
nliile in his own country, in order to support his 
hirge family, to betake himself to the profession of 
B cook. Dr. Isaac Maddox, who, in the reign of 
George II.. became bishop, first of St, Asaph, and 
tlicn uf Worcester, and who is well known by liis 
mirk in defence of the Doctrine and Discipline of 
Ilie Church of England, lost both his parents, who 
Iflonged to a very humble rank of life, at an early 
age, and was, in the first instance, placed by his 
friends with a pastry-cook. The late Dr. Isaac 
MiL.SEK, Dean of Carlisle and Lucasian Professor of 
tliF Ikfatlieniatics at Cambridge, who had the repu- 
uiion of one of the tirst mathematicians of that 
Lniversity, and who published some ingenious papers 
U1I Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, in the ' Fhiio- 
MipbieaJ Transactions,' was originally a weaver — as 
ws« also his brother Joseph, the well-known author 
iiCn'History of the Church.' Of the same profession 
Kwi nlsu, in his younger days, the late Dr. Joseph 
U II iTE, Professor of Arabic at Oxford. Casberio, a 
ll'ktiowti Italian anatomist, was initiated in the 
cuts of Medical Science by a surgeon of Padua, 
wluHtt he had lived originally as a domestic ser- 
JoHN Christian Theren, who rose to be 
f su^eon to the Prussian army under Frederick 
'ind in his youth been apprenticed to a tailor, 
c celebrated John Humter, one of the greatest 
lomiata tliut ever lived, scarcely reccwel « 
» whatever uatU he was tweulj ^ei; 
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rie was bom in the year 1728, in Lanarkshire 
and being the youngest of a family of ten, ani 
the child of his father's old age, would seem t 
have been brought up with the most foolish am 
unfortunate indulgence. When he was only te 
years old his father died ; and under the charge c 
his mother it is probable that he was left to act a 
he chose, with still less restraint than ever. Sue 
was his aversion at this time to anything like regula 
application, that it was with no small difficulty, w 
are told, he had been taught even the elements c 
reading and writing; while an attempt that wa 
made to give him some knowledge of Liatin, (accord 
ing to the plan of education then almost imiversall 
followed in regard to the sons of even the smalles 
landed proprietors in Scotland,) was, afler a shoi 
space, abandoned altogether. Thus he grew uf 
spending his time merely in country amusementf 
and for many years withont even thinking, as it wou' 
appear, of any profession by which he might earn 
livelihood. It was, however, found necessary at la 
that something should be determined upon in regt 
to this point ; for the family estate, such as it w 
had gone to his eldest brother, and the father I 
made no provision for maintaining John any Ion 
in idleness. So, destitute as he was of all lite 
acquirements, there was no other resource for 
except some business that would give employmeF 
his hands rather than his head; and one o 
sisters having married a cabinet-maker, or carpc 
hi Glasgow, it was resolved he should be boun 
prentice to his brother-in-law. With this p< 
accordingly, he continued for some time, leani 
make chairs and tables; and this probably 
have been, for life, the employment of the g&d 
afterwarda distinguished itself so greatly in 
die moei importuii walks of pYiV\o^\ufi- 4ii 
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but for circumstances which, Bt the time when they 
occurred, were doubtless deemed imfortunate. His 
master failed, and John was left without any obvious 
means of pursuing even the humble line of life on 
which he had set out He was at this time in the 
twentieth year of his age. His elder brother, William, 
afterwards the celebrated Dr. Hunter, had very re- 
cently settled as a medical practitioner in London ; 
but had already begun to distinguish himself as 
a lecturer and anatomical demonstrator. To him 
John determined to address himself The rumour of 
the one brother^s success and growing reputation had 
probably, even before this time, awakened something 
of ambition in the other, with a wish to escape from 
the obscure fortune to which he seemed destined. John 
now wrote to his brother, offering him his services as 
an assistant in his dissecting room, and intimating, 
that if this proposal should not be accepted, he 
meant to enlist in the army. Fortimately for science, 
his letter was answered in the way he wished. On 
his brother's invitation he set out for the metropolis. 
He was now put to work in the manner in which 
he had requested to be employed. His brother, 
we are informed by Sir Everard Home, his first 
and best biographer, gave him an arm to dissect, 
so as to display the muscles, with directions how it 
should be done ; and the performance of the pupil, 
even in this his commencing essay, greatly exceeded 
the expectations of his instructor. The doctor then 
put into his hands another arm, in which all the 
arteries were injected, and these, as well as the 
muscles, were to be exposed and preserved. So sa- 
tisfied was Dr. Hunter with his brother's perform- 
ance of this task, that he assured him he would in 
time become an excellent anatomist, and would not 
want employment Perhaps, although we do \tfA. 
find it so sta^ by any of his biognLpheta., \i<& xcia*^ 
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have felt am advantage, in making these preparations, 
in the habits of manual dexterity acquired during his 
apprenticeship to his first business. 

So rapid, at all events, was the progress which he 
made in the study of anatomy, that he had not been 
a year in London when he was considered by his 
brother as qualified to teach others, and was at- 
tended accordingly by a class of his own. His 
talents, and the patronage of his brother together, 
brought him now every day more and more into no- 
tice. It does not belong to our purpose to trace the 
progress of his success alter this point We may 
merely remark, that long before his death he had 
placed himself, by universal acknowledgment, at the 
head of living anatomists ; and was re^urded, indeed, 
as having done more for surgery and physiology 
than any other investigator of these branches of 
science that had ever existed. 

The important discoveries, and peculiar and most 
original views, by which John Hunter succeeded in 
throwing so much new light upon the subject of 
the functions of animal life, were derived, as is 
well known, principally from the extraordinary zeal, 
patience, and ingenuity, with which he pursued 
the study of comparative anatomy, or the exami- 
nation of the structure of the inferior animals as 
compared with that of man. To this study he de- 
voted his time, his labour, and, it may be said, 
his fortune ; for nearly every shilling that he could 
save from his professional gains was expended in col- 
lecting those foreign animals, and other rare speci- 
mens, by means of which he prosecuted his inquirieii 
When his income was yet far from being a large OM^ 
he purchased a piece of ground at Earls' Court, iir 
the village of Brompton, and built a house on it ^ 
serve as a place of deposit for his collections, t 
space around it was bad out as a zoological gad 
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for such- of his strange animals as he kept alive. 
Even when most extensively engaged in practice, he 
used to spend every morning, from sun-rise till eight 
o'clock, in his museum. Yet, in addition to his pri- 
vate practice, and a very long course of lectures 
which he delivered every winter, he had for many 
years to perform the laborious duties of surgeon to 
St. George's Hospital, and deputy-surgeon-general 
to the army, — superintending, at this time also, a 
school of practical anatomy at his own house. Still 
he found leisure, in the midst of all these avocations 
not only for his experiments upon the animal econo- 
my, but for the composition of various works of im- 
portance, and for taking an active part both in the 
deliberations of the Royal Society, of which he had 
been early elected a Fellow, and in other schemes for 
the promotion and difiusion of natural knowledge. 
He was the originator, in particular, of the Lyceum 
Medicum Londinenge,—^ medical society comprising 
many eminent individuals, which met at his lecture 
rooms, and rose to great reputation. That he might 
have time for these multiplied objects of attention, he 
used to allow himself to sleep only four hours at 
night, and an hour ailer dinner. 

In order to procure subjects for his researches in 
comparative anatomy, his practice was to apply to the 
keeper of the wild beasts in the Tower, and the pro- 
prietors of the other menageries in town, for the 
bodies of such of their animals as died, in considera- 
tion of which he used to give them other rare animals 
to exhibit, on condition of also receiving their remains 
at their death. His friends and former pupils, too, 
were wont to send him, fix)m every part of the worlds 
subjects for his favourite investigations. ** In this 
retreat (at Brompton), he had collected," says Sir 
Everard.Home, '* many kinds of animals «xl^\a£^s\ 
and it, was to him a^YOurite amuaemeat Vxi \a& N^d^^e^ 
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to attend to their actions and their babitSy and tc 
make them familiar with him. The fiercer animalf 
were those to which he was most partial* and he hac 
several of the bull kind from di^rent parts of thi 
world. Among these was a beautiful small bull hi 
had received from the Queen, with which he used U 
wrestle in play, and entertain himself with its ■ exer 
tions in its own defence. In one of these conflicfei 
the bull overpowered him and got him down ; am 
had not one of the servants accidentally come by, anc 
frightened the animal away, this frolic would pio 
bably have cost him his life." On another occasion 
*' two leopards," says the same biographer, *' tha 
were kept chained in an out-house, had broken fron 
their confinement, and got into the yard among sotni 
dogs, which they immediately attacked, llie howl 
ing this produced alarmed the whole neighbourhood 
Mr. Hunter ran into the yard to see what was tb 
matter, and found one of them getting up the wall b 
make his escape, the other surrounded by the dogi 
He immediately laid hold of them both, and cairiei 
them back to their den ; but as soon as they were ae 
cured, and he had time to reflect upon the risk o 
his own situation, he was so much afiected that b 
was in danger of fainting." 

Mr. Hunter died in the sixty-sixth year of his agf 
in 1793. Afiber his death, his museum was pur 
chased by Parliament for the sum of fifteen thousam 
pounds ; and it is now deposited in the hall belongini 
to the Royal College of Surgeons, in Lincoln's in 
Fields. It is understood to contain about twenb 
thousand anatomical preparations, which are arraagii 
so as (in the language of Sir Everard Home) *^ i 
expose to view the gradations of nature, fixMB 1$ 
most simple state in which life is found to m^ 
up to the nuwt perfect and most complex of tliai 
Aza/ creatkm, — man him8el£? The cKtrena kH 
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of these preparations is strikiiig eyen to an unlearned 
eye ; and their scientific value is such as to render 
the collection one of the most precious of its kind in 
the world. It is certainly one of the most splendid 
monuments of labour, skill, and munificence, ever 
raised by an individual. 

It is important to remark, that, with all his powers, 
this vronderiul man never entirely overcame the dis- 
advantages entailed upon him by the neglect in which 
he had been allowed to spend his early years. He 
used to dwell, we are told, on the advantage which 
is gained in regard to clearness of conception by the 
committing of one's ideas to writing,— comparing 
the fHTOcess to the taking of stock by a tradesman, 
without which he cannot know with certainty either 
what he has or what he wants. Yet he himself con- 
tinned to the end of his life an awkward, though 
by no means an unpractised, writer. Afier coming 
to London, he entered himself of St Mary's Hall, 
Oxford, probably with the view of being able to 
maintain at least some pretension to scholarship, 
but it does not appear that he carried his assump- 
tion of the academical character much farther. He 
attained little acquaintance with the literature even of 
his own profession; and it not unfrequently hap- 
pened indeed, we are told, that upon communicating 
a supposed discovery of his own to some one of his 
more erudite friends, he had to suffer the disappoint- 
mrat of learning that the same thing liad been al- 
ready found out by some other well known anatomist 
But he felt his literary deficiencies chiefly as a lec- 
turer, the capacity in which his more regularly edu- 
cated brother so greatly excelled. It is asserted by 
Dr. Adams, who has written a life of John Hunter, 
that he always used to swallow thirty drops of lauda- 
num before g^ing to lecture. If Ihes^ vj«^ \\ft»M^ 
penalties however, which he had to i^a^^ ^ox ^\i&^ 
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WM mot 40 miichJiia fiuiliaa that of.ottienijr li|p 
BeoGB to which. he attained in spite ofjtiite.iil 
the more demonBtFative of. his estreoidinBt^ilil 
powers, and his determined pcrsev ci encBi . '-^ 

The portrait which we have giTen of CUsciml! 
is engraved from an original painting liy-8irdlS| 
Reynoldst tlie property of the Coll^ of. Sip 
(by the permission of whose council our engnyii 
had access to it) ; it was also engraved hjifi 
Mr. Sharps Sharp's plate has now .becomecioit 
sideraUe rarity.* Hie picture is. repotod'li^ 
very happy and characteristic likegness, apd ^ 
bean ^on it the impress of great.-3ngoi^"»ilgli 
ginahty of nund. Every eye will adaunrledl|^ 
justice of the remark made upon it by^LsfiM 
'* This man thinks for himselE" J; 

.We do not quote these names as those oC 
vidualsy the single or chief peculiarity • in i 
history is, that tfauly commenced life in a low «li 
and ended it in a high, or a hi^^ier, one. If It 
our object to eiemphfy either the freaks of fiMfti 
lifting humUy-bom men to the upper, jdaci 
aocieiy, or that partKolar sort of takntor diih 
in men themselves, which fits them to ba;^ 
fortune, and in either way to elevate Uiemad^ 
conspicuous stations, as it were in spite and i 
ery of all her endeavours to keep them do 
it would be easy to bring together an assembh 
far more extraordinary and surprising instances 
any we have yet noticed, of such good luck o 
severing and triumphant ambition. But our bu; 

* Sharp was himself a very extraordinary charactei 
raised himself from the lower walks of his profession m 
graver chiefly bv his print of Hunter. He worked for 
or more on this plate. In England, it found few pure 
originally ; but coming into great demand on the ContiM 

specimen ofvt, it gradually became valued io this counti) 

PM^ 59. 
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not either with mere luck, or mere ambition,- 
[ the worldly acceptation of that term. If soi 
le individuals we have mentioned have risen to ^ 
ealth or high civil dimities, it is not for tliis tlu 
ave mentionefi them. We bring: them forM'an 
[lew that neither knowledge, nor any of the arh 
iges which naturally flow from it, are the exc 
ive inheritance of those who have been enabled 
evote themselves entirely to its actiuisitiou from th 
outh upwards. We shall have occasion to slu 
lis still more strikinfi^ly, when we come to trace tl 
istory of some of those powerful minds, whose vei 
ducation has been actually their own work, — whc 
without even the assistance of a master, any how 
btained, are recorded to have made themselves 
iamed scholars, or able philosophers, or accom- 
lUshed artists. For all, or nearly all, of the indi- 
iduals we have hitherto enumerated, many as may 
ive been the difficulties they have had to contend 
th in the endeavour to procure instruction, have 
vertheless obtained and enjoyed at lust the advan- 
les of a re^lar education. Still the love of know- 
^, at least, must have sprung: ^^p in many of 
Q long: before the opportunity of acquiring: it had 
I found ; and their merit, and the praise due to 
I, is that, surrounded, as they were, by all manner 
ifficulties and discouragements, they rested not 
they had foug:ht their way to the instruction 
hich tliey longed. Their example also shews 
aany of those impediments, which, in ordi- 
!ases, altogether prevent the pursuit of know- 
are impediments only to the indolent or 
ing, who make, in truth, tlieii' poverty or their 
tion bear the blame which ought properly to 
upon their own irresolution or v^^<&^«»£^. 
not wealth or ease wbicli tY\e% ivc^^ ^v^- 
sought; it was the bondage vadi ^j^SF^^ 
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tion- of ignorance alone from which they pai 
emancipate themselves. All they wanted m 
opportunity of acquiring that knowledge, which 
M them to a higher station in society, but 
certainly elevate their moral and intellectual 
and bring them an inexhaustible multitude of 
cations, such as no wealth, no station, no n 
circumstances whatever, could confer. Some o: 
as. we have remarked, even continued to w 
their original employments long after they h 
tained that superior education which migh 
entitled them to aspire to a higher place ; a 
shall have to quote numerous other instances 
sequel, of persons who, although possessed 
highest mental cultivation, have not permits 
circumstance to withdraw them even from c 
tions that are generally supposed to be very 
genial to literary tastes and habits. 

Looking generally upon these examples, v 
safely affirm that no man was ever induced to • 
with any degree of eagerness in the pursuit of 
ledge by the mere hope of thereby bettering his ^ 
circumstances. That may have sometime 
temptation enough to allure an individual to ) 
for himself a few lessons in arithmetic, or navi 
or any of those kuidred branches of educati 
utility of which is equally obvious ; but it dc 
a much stronger and more deep-seated exciter 
sustain the mind in that long and earnest pui 
knowledge, which alone can ever lead to iute! 
acquirements of any lofty order. Such a 
will never be entered upon, or at least very I 
ceeded in, by any one, except him who loves 
ledge entirely or chiefly for her own sake, 
such a person only that we hold up the emn 
Heyne, and Winckelman, and \he oihoe IHi 
coaquerora of fortune whom vie lawm 
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guides and encouragements. To none besides art 
they fitted to be either the one or the other. With 
regard to the great mass of the population, any 
counsel or exhortation which would attempt to raise 
them aboTe the rank in which they have been bom 
and reared, must, from the nature of things, be 
totally inoperative. But it is right, that the indiri- 
dual who, although poor, and unknown, and un- 
educated, longs for education as his chief earthly 
good, and feels within himself the strength and reso> 
lution to undergo all things for the sake of obtaining 
it, should be shown by the example of those who, 
under the same impulse, have surmounted difficulties 
as formidable as his own, that no difficulties, how- 
ever great, are any reason fo# despair. 
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Artials rMng tram the iMicr to the hlghar bnuclMt. B. CclHili Q. 
Matsyi; Ibbetaont Kent; To woe} Kirbyj SchlATonit Hogvtht 
Sharp} Thew} Culon.— Late Learners. Cromwell} 3ICi.W. Jonei) 
CatoCennor} Alfred} Moliere} Valerianui} Vondel} Pltot^ Fu 
ton; Ogilhy. 

Thisrc is one mode in which in^nious and as- 
pirin (r workmen have pometimes raised themselves 
above the trade they were bred up to ; of which we 
may ^'iwe a few examples, as it does not imply any 
violent abandonment r)f their original occnpation, but 
oil the contrary arises in some degree naturally out 
of ])nr8uits into which it has led them. We allude 
to cases of the mere working mechanic elevating him* 
self into an artist, in a department kindred to that of his 
first exertions ; and cases of the artist himself making 
his way irom a lower to a higher department of his art 
Thus, in Italy csjiecially, it has not been uncommon for 
working goldsmiths, or those of them at least who 
have l)een cm])loyed in copying designs in the metal, 
to carry the study of their profession so far as to at- 
tani proficiency in the art of design itself; and some 
iiulividuuls, thus educated, have l)ecome eminent 
))ainters or sculptors. Henvbnuto Cellini is one 
instance, who, while serving an apprenticeship to 
a goldsmitli, acquired a knowledge not only of 
chasing, but also of drawing, engraving, and statuary, 
and atlerwanls became one of the greatest sculptors 
of his agi' ; and several others might he mentioned. 
Workers in gold and silver, however, are not the 
oii/y sort oi' smiths who have u\ lVvV& viv:^ stained to 
n protmvnvy in tlie liu^i aria* 1\» v;^^ \>\Ai^ 
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Fainter^ Quintin Matsts, was orip^nally a black- 
smith and farrier, on which account he is oflen 
called, the Blackmtith of Antwerp, the town where 
he pursued this humble vocation. Having, when 
a yoimg man, been attacked by a disorder which 
left him too much debilitated to return to the 
heavier work of his trade, which was his only means 
of support for himself and a widowed mother, he was 
forced to turn his attention to the fabrication of such 
light and ornamental articles as it was then fashion- 
able to construct of wrought iron ; and he obtained 
considerable reputation, in particular, by an inclosure 
and covering of this description, which he made for 
a well in the neighbourhood of the great church of 
Antwerp. He began, however, at length to find 
even such work as this too laborious ; and was in 
great difficulties as to what he should do, when the 
thought occurred to him, or rather to one of his 
friends, that as he had shewn considerable talent for 
the art of design, in many of the ornamental articles 
he had been in the habit of making, it might be 
worth his while to try what he could accomplish in 
a simple style of drawing : for example, in painting a 
few of those snail pictures of saints which were 
wont to be distributed by the religious orders of the 
city to the people, on occasion of certain of their 
solemn processions. The idea was adopted, and 
Matsys succeeded in his new atteiQpt, to the ad- 
miration of everybody. From that time painting 
became his profession, and he devoted himself to it 
with so much zeal and success, as not only to ac- 
quire a great deal of reputation in his own day, but 
to leave several works which are still held in consi- 
derable estimation. Among these is one at Windsor, 
" The Misers," which has been often engraved ; and 
certainly deserves all the populanl^ iVvdX. \va& ^^ 
Long been attadlied to it It conaia\a oi Vno ^>aaB«^ 
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eagerly employed in counting money. The extreme 
satisfaction in the countenances of each of these 
persons is most happily expressed ; and this expres- 
sion indicates a more genial feeling than belongs to 
the character of the '* Miser/' The probability is, 
that the picture represents two bankers, or usurers, 
of the painter's city; who derive that satisftustion 
from a contemplation of their riches— 4heir gold* their 
bills, and their bonds — ^which the possession of 
wealth is supposed to communicate in every situa- 
tion. The accessaries of the picture — the candlestick, 
the rolls of paper, the parrot — are delmeated with a 
fidelity rarely excelled. At any rate the work has 
excellence enough to be considered the chef'doBUvre 
of the artist, and such as might fairly have won 
him the hand of his mistress — ^who is said to have 
accepted the *' painter," after having rejected the 
" blacksmith." 

The late Julius CiBSAR Ibbetson was originally a 
ship-painter; but by the cultivation of his talents 
became so eminent a painter of landscapes, that Mr. 
West used to compare him to the Dutch Berghem, 
one of the greatest artists his country has produced 
in that department William KEBrrimnother English 
artist, who practised both history and portrait paint- 
ing, in the earlier part of the last century, but is 
better known for his architectural designs, and the 
graceful and picturesque style of ornamental garden- 
ing which he was the first to introduce among us, 
hs^ acquired the rudiments of his art while serving 
his apprenticeship to a coach-painter. Francis 
TowNE, a landscape painter of great taste and unr^ 
vailed industry, who acquired a handsome fbrtunt 
in the exercise of that art, but principally as a teaclMT 
of drawing, commenced his career under simik 
auspicea, John Joshua Kirby, who, about II 
middle of the last century, diatjagoiabed himi 
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by a series of dfawings of the monumental and 
other antiquities of the County of Suffolk, and 
was elected a member both of the Royal and 
Antiquarian Societies, was originally a house-iiain- 
ter. So was the celebrated Italian painter, Schia- 
voNi, whose parents were so poor, that although he 
early shewed a propensity for the art in which he 
afterwards so eminently excelled, they were unable to 
affinrd him any better initiation into it ; but who, even 
in this humble situation, cultivated his talents with 
so much success, that he recommended himself by 
his performances to the notice of the great Titian, 
and was employed by him to paint the ceilings of the 
Library of St Marik. The famous Hogarth acquired 
his knowledge of drawing while serving his appren- 
ticeship to an engraving silversmith ; and commenced 
his professional career by engraving coats of arms 
and shop-bills. The late William Sharp whose 
eocentndties are so well known, but who was cer- 
tainly also one of the ablest engravers England ever 
produced, was educated only to the subordinate 
branch of the profession, called bright engraving, or 
that which is occupied with such articles as dog- 
collars and door-plates.* Robert Thbw, another 
English engraver of eminence, originally employed 
himself merely on visiting cards and shop-bills. 
Finally, to omit other instances for the present, 
William Caslon, the celebrated type-founder, began 
life only as an engraver of the ornaments on gun- 
barrels ; from which he proceeded, in the first in- 
stance, to attempt cutting letters for the bookbinders. 
Some of his performances in this line having, we are 
tcdd, been accidentally seen by Mr. Bowyer, the 
printer, that gentleman sought him out; and after 
forming an acquaintance with him, took him one day 
to a foundery in Baitholomew CVoae, ^\kKGL, «^^ 

*SMp.52. 
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having shewn him something of the nature of the 
business, he asked him if he thought he could now 
undertake to cut types himself. Caslon requested a 
day to consider the matter ; and then answered that 
he thought he could. Upon this, Mr. Bowyer and 
two of his friends advanced him a small capital ; and 
with no other preparation, he set up in his new busi- 
ness. In this he speedily acquired such reputation, 
that instead of the £nglish printers importing their 
types any longer from Holland, as had before that 
time been the custom to a very considerable extent, 
those cast by him were frequently exported to the 
Continent 

The great disadvantage which had to be surmounted 
by some of the individuals we have just mentioned, 
and others similarly situated, was the time they had 
lost before commencing the pursuit to which they 
eventually dedicated themselves. This circumstance 
involved the necessity of acquiring an acquaintance 
sometimes even with the most elementary principles 
of their art, at a period of life when their habits were 
already formed, and a certain degree of aversion con 
tracted for what we may call the discipline of appren- 
ticeship in the rudiments of any art or profession. 

Considerable as this disadvantage must have been, 
we see how completely it was overcome by their per- 
severance and honourable ambition. Thus, in ano- 
ther field of enterprize, Oliver Cromwell, who never 
fought a battle that he did not win, was forty-two 
years old before he entered the army ; and his con- 
temporary (born, indeed, the same year with himself)* 
the immortal Blake, who stands in the very iroiil 
rank of our captains and patriots, and may be coofli- 
dered as the founder of the system of naval tactior 
adopted after his time, and who was the first of 
commanders who ventured to attack a battery n 
ships, frasinliisfifliethyearwVieiiYit&n^Nraattoi 
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In the pursuit, too, of literature and science, we have 
piaiiy instances of persons who, in the same manner, 
have become schoolboys, as it were, in their manhood 
or old age ; and, undismayed by the reflection that their 
spring, and sometimes their summer likewise, of life 
was already spent and gone, have given themselves 
with as much alacrity of heart to the work of that 
education, of which circumstances, or their own 
heedlessness, had prevented the earlier commence- 
ment, as if they luui been yet as much children in 
years as they were in learning. Life is short, cer- 
tainly ; and a youth lost in idleness makes a fear- 
ful subtraction from its scanty sum : but this is the 
true way to repair that loss, and to make our few 
years many. We do not comprehend, however, 
among those who have distinguished themselves 
by acquisitions made late in life, all such as may 
have merely familiarized themselves with a new 
branch of knowledge afler the regular period of 
education was over. The history of any devotee of 
learning is the history of a series of acquisitions, 
which terminates only with his life itself; and will 
very often embrace much that may, in one sense, be 
termed elementary study, even in its latest stages. 
Thus, the student of languages, for example, if he 
proposes to survey any considerable portion of his 
mighty subject, must lay his account with being 
obliged to learn vocabularies and grammar rules to 
the end of his days. That wonderful scholar. Sir 
William Jones, who, in addition to great acquire- 
ments in various other departments of knowledge, 
had made himself acquainted with no fewer than 
twenty-eight different languages, was studying the 
giamniars of several of the oriental dialects up to 
within a week of his lamented death. At an earllet 
period of his life, when he was iu Yus \\i\TV^->\vvt\ 
year, he bad resolved, as appears from a ^Yv^xtv^ ^^ 
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study found amon^ his papers^ ** to learn no moi 
rudiments of any kind ; but to perfect himself ii 
first, twelve languages, as the meam of aoquirin 
accurate knowledge of history, arts, and scienoes 
These were the Greek, Latin, Italian, Frend 
Spanish, Portuguese, Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, Turi 
ish, German, and English. When he was afterwan 
induced, however, from the situation he held in Indi 
to devote himself more especially to Oriental lenmini 
he extended his researches a great way even beyon 
these ample limits. In addition to the tong^ues alvead 
enumerated, he made himself not only complete! 
master of Sanscrit, as well as less completely tk Hii 
dostanee and Bengalee, but to a considerable exta 
also of the other Indian dialects, called the Tibetiai 
the P&li, the Phalavi, and the Deri ; to which are I 
be added, among the languages which he describi 
himself to have studied least perfectly, the Chines 
Russian, Runic, Syriac, Ethiopic, Coptic, Duld 
Swedish, and Welsh*. 

It is only, however, when an individual con 
mences the study of foreign languages in his m 
turer years, that we are entitled to quote him as • 
example of the peculiar sort of perseverance an 
intrepidity we are at present considering. Thus, tfe 
old Roman, Cato the Censor, in all respects an ti 
traordinary man, shewed his force of character w 
strikingly, by setting himself to learn Greek in hk dl 
Hge. At this time the study of this lang^uagv 
very rare at Rome : — and the circumstance 
the determination of Cato, and his success, the 
remarkable. In so far as his native literatUMVl 



concerned, Cato was before this one of ibm fltfj 
learned of his countrymen : but he certainb^49 
never experienced what it was to study a ■ 

• Swp.\W. 
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language till now. Our own Alfred the Greats— one 
of the most perfect characters in history — affords iis a 
still more illustrious example of what may be done 
by those who are not only advanced in life before 
they have an opportunity of acquiring what is com- 
monly called learning, but even by those whose most 
elementary education has been begun comparatively 
late. Alfred had reached his twelfth year before lie had 
even learned his alphabet; and an interesting anecdote 
is told of the occasion on which he was first prompted 
to apply himself to books. His mother, it seems, had 
shewn him and his brothers a small volume, illumi- 
nated, or adorned, in different places with coloured let- 
ters, and other such embellishments, as was then the 
fashion. Seeing it excite the admiration of the chil- 
dren, she promised she would give it to him who should 
first learn to read it Alfred, although the youngest, 
was the only one of the four, perhaps, who had spirit 
even to attempt getting possession of the ])rize on 
such conditions — at least, it was he who actually won 
it ; for he immediately, we are told, went and pro- 
cured a teacher for himself, and in a very short time, 
by his assistance, was able to perform the task set 
him by his mother, and to claim the promised reward. 
Yet it appears to have been a long while uder this 
before he was enabled to carry his acquirements 
beyond the mere elements of literature. The miseries 
to which his kingdom was for so many years ex- 
posed from the invasion of the Danes, and the inces- 
sant laboure and privations to which he was in con- 
sequence compelled to submit, left him no leisure, 
till he had passed at least the twentieth year of his 
age, to improve his acquaintance with books ; and 
even after he had regained his throne, and re-esta- 
blished his country in peace and independence, he 
had nearly as many impediments to conXieiv^ vrv>\v, 
fitmi the exUeme dufficulty of procunng \h^ vvec!&<9i!e»r) 

q2 
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instructors. Nearly all those possessed of any degree 
of learning had disappeared, or been destroyed, 
during the late confusions. Alfred himself informs 
us, that when he came to the throne, he knew but 
few priests in the northern part of the kingdom, and 
not one to the south of the Thames, who could 
translate the Latin prayers of the church-service. 
By searching about, however, in all directions, and 
sending to foreign countries for what his own could 
not supply, he at last collected at his court some of 
the ablest men whom that dark age afforded ; and 
he set himself immediately to profit by their instruc- 
tions, with a docility and zeal that never can be 
enough admired. In spite of all his public duties 
and cares, and a tormenting disease, which scarcely 
ever left him a moment of rest, it was his custom* 
we are told, day and night, to employ his whole 
leisure time, either in reading books himself, or in 
having them read to him by others. Still, however, 
although he used to have such Latin books as he 
could procure interpreted to him by his learned 
friends, his native language was for a long time after 
this period the only one he knew. It would appear, 
indeed, by the accomit of Asser, one of his in- 
structors, who has lefl us a very interesting biognir 
phy of his royal pupil, that he had reached his thirty- 
ninth year before he began to attempt translating any- 
thing from the Latin tongue himself. He and Asser, 
we are informed, were one day conversing together 
as usual, when the latter taking occasion to introduce 
a quotation from a particular author, the king wai 
so much struck with the passage, that he desired j|| 
might be immediately inscribed oii one of the bbflfc 
leaves of a small religious manual, which he ^ 
wont to carry about with him in his bosom. ! 
became the commencement of a collection of faYOi' 
sentences from the Lalin Yiiileis, which Alfred < 



Iplring nfter encetlence, snon liocame ambitioiiK lo 
R able to peruse himself; and so proceeded at once 
tri th» acquirement of the tan^aire in which they 
wire written. In no long time he attained tn a preat 
jmiftclency in his new study, as several translatiotis 
fnim Latin authors which he has left behind liim 
:ibiiridantly testify. Among these are a version of 
Buclliitis's "Consolations of Philosophy,' which he has 
rvnilered exceedingly interesting, by the introduction 
Into (he original work of many new ideas and illus- 
Iraliirns iif hlB own; and another of Orosiiis's 'Ancient 
Hi>;tnrv arid Geography,' in which he inserts a very 
lurioirs aecouiil of a voyage made in that age towards 
ilie North Pole hy a Norwegian, which he expressly 
■talcs he had heard from the lips of the navigator 
!iimself. 

The celebrated French dramatist. Moltehb, could 

iml> read and write very inditlerenUy when he was 

Itiiirteen years of age. It had lieen intended ihttt 

Ik should follow the profession of his father, who 

■ an upholsterer; hut upon being taken on one 

timon, about the time we have mentioned, by his 

kle to the theatre, his passion for literature was so 

"i excited, that he woidd hear of nothing hut 

g lo college, to which he was accordingly soon 

H Mirt. Another well-known French writer, Sainth 

U.AV8, the author of the ' History of the Trouba- 

' had, from the dehcacy of his health, been so 

h indulged by his mother, that he had been nltowed 

■Htn hlsflCteenth year before beginning either Greek 

|L*tin ; lull his progress allerwards was bo rajiid, 

,it he abtuulanlly made up for the time he had lost. 

^. ChHTKR, the father of the celebrated Miss Carter, 

I been originally Intended for a grazier, and only 

B'llb Mwlies &t the age uf nineteen or twenty. 

Mlty, however, became a di8l\ng«w\w4 

dguve Aie daughtem a learned eAasaXSwv 
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Valeriano Bolzani, who lived in the earlier part 
of the sixteenth century, and is better known by the 
Latinized name of Joannes Pieriub Valerianus, 
(the epithet Pierius haYin<^ been given him by one of 
his masters, in allusion to the Greek term, Pierida, 
one of the names of the Muses,) vras fifteen years 
old before he began to learn to read ; his parents, 
indeed, having been so poor, that he was obliged to 
commence life as a domestic servant. He afierwards 
became one of the most learned and elegant scholars 
of his time, and wrote many books, seyoral of which 
are still well-known and esteemed, particularly a 
curious treatise on the misfortunes of literary men, 
which has been oflen reprinted ; the last edition hav- 
ing been brought out at Geneva, in 1821, under the 
care of our countryman. Sir Egerton Brydges. Vale- 
rianus merits particular commemoration in literaiy 
history on another account — for his disinterestedness, 
namely, in refusing the bishoprics of Capo d'Istria 
and Avignon, when pressed upon his acceptance by 
his patron Pope Clement VII., in order that he might 
devote himself entirely to literature. Joost Van din 
VoNDEL, one of the most distinguished names in 
Dutch poetry, and the author of works which fiU 
nine quarto volumes, commenced learning Latin only 
in his twenty-sixth year, and Greek not till some 
years afterwards. Vondel, like many of the other 
literary men of Holland, had begun life as & com- 
mercial man, and originally kept a hosier's shop 
at Amsterdam ; but he gave up the management ci 
his business to his vnfe, when he commenced his 
career as an author. He died in extreme old age in 
1679, after having occupied, during a great part of 
his life, the very highest place in the literature of his 
country. The French mathematician, Henry Pn^ir* 
was the author of several ingenious works, and pu^ 
dcuJarly of a treatise on the Tn»n9a|^ixsda^QC\eB^ 
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St sea. This book was long adopted by the French 
Gm'erameiit as the text-book lor the instruction of 
Uie DBvy ; and, being translated into English, pro- 
cured the writer the honour of admissioa into the 
Boyal Society. Yet he had reached his twentieth 
year before he began to pay any atlention to learning;. 
About this period of his life, when he used to spend 
hb time only In idleness and dissipation, he chanced 
one day, upon going into a bookseller's shop, to open 
ft Tolume on geometry, the figures in which attracted 
his attention, and excited hia curiosity so much that 
he determined to study the work. This was the l>e- 
gintiing of his fondness both for mathematics and for 
reading ; and he soon grew so much attached to his 
new occupation, that he abandoned his old habits 
entirely, and now spent every hour in study, or in 
watching the stars, by means of instruments of his 
own invention, Ironi the top of an old tower in his 
father's house. This mode of employing his time 
obtained for hun at first, it is said, among his igno- 
not and asUinished neighbours, the reputation of 
a magician. He was afterwards sent by his 
to complete his studies at Paris, where he was 
luced to H&umur, the celebrated naturalist, 
(wbose work on insects is still one of the most philo- 
mphical guides t« the student of entomologj.) and the 
inventor of the thermometer known by his uanie ; and 
NcHoon became, under Reaumur's guidance, an adept 
ill the difl'erent departments of his favoiuite science. It 
IK a curious circumstance, however, and shews at once 
tii« ardour in the pursuit of knowledge, and the 
prnaJty he was long ailerwards obliged to pay for his 
cnrly negligence, tjiat tie actually submitted, when 
more timu filly years old, tu take bis first lessons in 
. LsU'ii from his son's tutor, in order to be able to read 
^^wtoe mathematical works writteil ill tbe,t. Iftag^au^ 
^Baicb bo maLed to coasult. ^^1 
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Another French mathematician, the ingenious 
Paucton, whose * Metrology/ or treatise on weights 
and measures, although first published nearly half a 
century ago, is still considered one of the most valu- 
able extant, had, owing to the poverty of his parents, 
scarcely received any education at all, till after he 
had reached his eighteenth year. He was at last 
noticed by a charitable ecclesiastic, who gave him 
lessons for about two years ; after which he com- 
pleted his studies at Nantz. Paucton eventually ob- 
tained the professorship of mathematics at Stras- 
burg ; but his labours here must have been but in- 
differently recompensed, for when the city was threat- 
ened with a blockade by the Austrians, and the ma- 
gistrates had issued orders that every inhalntant who 
could not supply himself beforehand with a sufficient 
store of provisions for the siege, should quit the 
place, Paucton, being too poor to aflRird the neces- 
sary outlay, was obliged to take his departure «?ith 
his wife and three children. He was afterwards, 
however, patronized by the French Government ; and 
had the prospect of passing his latter days in com- 
fortable circumstances, when he died in 1798, at the 
age of sixty-two. 

We shall at present mention only another example. 
John Ooilbt, the well known translator of Homer, 
was originally a dancing-master. He had apprenticed 
himself to that profession on finding himself reduced 
to depend upon his own resources, by the imprisonment 
of his father for debt in the King^s Bench. Having 
succeeded in this pursuit, he was very soon able to re- 
lease his father, which he did, very much to his credit, 
with the first money he procured. An accident, how^ 
ever, put an end to his dancing, and he was M 
again without any permanent means of subsisttiieib 
In these circumstances, the first thing he did was Hi 
open a small theatre in DxitAm*) b>\V \\»^ whea V 
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had fairly established it« and had reason to hope 
that it would succeed, the rebellion of 1641 broke 
out, and not only swept away all his little property, 
but repeatedly put even his life in jeopardy. He at 
last found his way back to London, in a state of com- 
plete destitution ; but although he had never received 
any regular education, he had before this made a few 
attempts at verse-making, and in his extremity he be- 
thought him of turning his talent in this way, which 
certainly was not great, to some account. He imme- 
diately conmienced his studies, which he was enabled 
to pursue chiefly, it is said, through the liberal 
assistance of some members of the university of 
Cambridge; and although then considerably above 
forty years of age, he made such progress in Latin 
that he was soon considered in a condition to under- 
take a poetical translation of Virgil. This work made 
its appearance in the year 1650. A second edition 
of it was printed a few years afler, with great pomp 
of typography and embellishments. Such was its 
success that the industrious and enterprising trans- 
lator actually proceeded, although now in his fifty- 
fourth year, to commence the study of Greek, in 
order that he might match his version of the JSneid 
by others of the Iliad and the Odyssey. In due time 
both appeared ; and Ogilby, who had in the mean- 
while established himself a second time in Dublin, in 
the management of a new theatre, was in the enjoy- 
ment of greater prosperity than ever, when, having 
unfortunately disposed of his Irish property, and re- 
turned to take up his residence in London just before 
the great fire of 1666, he was left by that dreadful 
event once more entirely destitute. With unconquer- 
able courage and perseverance, however, he set to 
work afiresh with his translations and other literary 
enterprises ; and was again so successfiil as to b^ 
eventually enabled to re-build his houa^ nA3Mcw\»^ 
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been burned down, and to estaUish a printings-press; 
in the employment of which he took every oppor- 
tunity of indiJging that taste for splendid typography, 
to which his first works had owed so much of Uieir 
success. He was now also appointed cosmographer 
and geographic printer to Charles II. ; and at last, 
at the age of seventy-six, terminated a life remarkable 
for its vicissitudes, and not uninstnictive as an evi- 
dence both of the respectable proficiency in litera> 
ture which may be acquired by those who begin 
their education late in life, and also of what may 
be done by a stout heart and indefatigable activity 
in repairing the worst injuries of fortune. Ogilby 
was no gfreat poet, although his translations were 
very popular when they first appeared ; but his 
Homer, we ought to mention, had the honour of 
being one of the first books that kindled the young 
imagination of Pope, who, however, in the preface to 
his own translation of the Iliad, describes the poetry 
of his predecessor and early favourite as ** too mean 
for criUcism." 
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CHAPTER V. 

Barly Age of Great Men. Short Term of their LWet. Newton } Gre- 
gory; Torricelllj Faecal} Cowper) Bums; Byron j Sydney j Ot- 
way i CoUina j If osart ; Bq[>haei j Corregglo ) PoUtiaa j If Irandola. 

Considerable as are the disadvantages which those 
posons have to contend with who begin their ac- 
quaintance with books only late in life, it ought not 
to be forgotten, on the other hand, that all the chances 
of the race are not against them. The time they have 
lost, and are anxious to redeem, of itself gives a sti- 
mulus that will make up for many disadvantages. 
Then, although they have not yet learned much from 
books, they have nevertheless learned of necessity a 
great deal from other sources ; and they come to their 
studies, too, vnth faculties, which, if not quite so 
pliant as those of childhood, have much more vigour 
and comprehension. And as for the comparative 
shortness of the space which they may reasonably 
count upon as being still left to them for their new 
pursuit, afler the years they have already spent, as it 
were, in sleep, we would remark that in a right view 
of the subject, this is truly a little matter. 

Between the ultimate point of discovery, and the 
place we now occupy on the ascent towards it, the 
steps are so inconceivably many, as, with regard to 
us, that they may be most truly described as inter- 
minable. So far as we have experience, or can con- 
ceive, of knowledge, it is an expanse ever widening 
before us and around us. Its horizon seems not only 
always as distant as ever, but always beeoisii^^ xclqx^ 
distant the nuae we atriye to approach. i!L 1? ox i£^^t^ 
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one discovery is merely the opening of a road to other 
discoveries ; and the lifting of us at the same time to 
a new eminence, from which we see a broader do- 
main than before, both of the known and of the 
miknown. It is the attainment of a comparatively 
small portion of knowledge only, that even the 
longest life can compass ; and the shortest is sufficient 
for the attainment of some portion. In other words, 
the pleasure belonging to the acquisition of know- 
ledge is one which all may enjoy who choose, let the 
time of life at which they commence the pursuit of it 
be what it may. In so far, therefore, as we are to be 
allured by this temptation, it matters not, as we have 
said, whether we find ourselves in the morning or in 
the evening of our days, when we would yield our- 
selves up to its influence. If we were even certain 
that we had but a few years longer to live, it wouU 
still offer, for what leisure we could spare from other 
duties, the most delightful as well as the most en- 
nobling of all occupations. 

Such considerations we would address to the gene- 
rality of those whose attention may not have been 
attracted to literature till late in life. But even to 
him who feels within himself the ambition, and some* 
thing of the power, of high intellectual achievement^ 
and only regrets that so .many of his years have 
been lost in other pursuits before he hius had anf 
opportunity of turning to this, we would say that tilt 
field in which he longs to distinguish himsdf i» 
still open for his admission, and its best prizes wilirk 
ing to be won by him, if only his ardour and ooa» 
rage do not fail. When there is a real superioritj, ii 
faculties, it is wonderful how much has oflen biMi 
accomplished even in a very few years devoledjp 
given to the pursuit of eminence. Some of- iW 
greatest men that ever lived have either died flt^ 
or might have done so fox iHiitVs i^axcL<^ Ncwm 
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liimsdf had completed many of hid grand disco- 
reries, and laid the foundation of all of them, before 
le had reached his twenty-fiflh year ; and, although 
16 lived to a great age, may be said to have finished 
lU that was brilliant in his career at the early pe- 
iod of forty-five. Afler this, it has been remarked, 
hat he wrote nothing, except some further explana- 
ions and developements of what he had previously 
>ubli8hed« But to go to other great names: James 
Gregory, the celebrated inventor of the reflecting 
descope, was suddenly struck blind in his thirty- 
seventh year, while observing the satellites of 
Fupiter, and died a few days after. Torricelli, 
^ose famous discovery of the barometer we have 
ihready mentioned, and who had deservedly acquired 
he reputation of being in every respect one of the 
greatest natural philosophers of his time, after the 
^orld had lost the illustrious Galileo, died at the 
ige of thirty-nine. Pascal, who first shewed the 
arue use and value of Torricelli's discovery,* and 
nrho has ever been accounted, for his eminence both 
in science and in literature, one of the chief glories of 
Prance, as he would have been of any country in 
irhich he had appeared, was cut off at the same early 
&ge. Nay, in his case, the wonder is greater still ; 
for he passed the last eight years of his life, as is 
ivell known, in almost uninterrupted abstinence from 
his wonted intellectual pursuits. Under the influ- 
ence of certain religious views, operating upon a 
delicate and excitable temperament, and a frame ex- 
hausted by long ill-health and hard study, he, most 
mistakenly, conceived these pursuits to be little bet- 
ter than an abuse of his time and faculties — as if it 
were criminal in man to employ those powers which 
^ Creator has given him» in a way so well fitted 

• $ee p. 13, 



to purify and elevate his nature, and to fill bin 
sublimer conceptions, both of the wonderful ui 
around him, and of the Infinite Mind that fon 
It ought not to be forgotten, however, that 
during this period of depression and seclusi< 
he wrote and published his celebrated ' Pro 
Letters,' an attack upon the casuistry of the J 
which, strange to say, is a work not only 
guished by all that is admirable in style and real 
but abounding in the most exquisite wit and h' 
which the splendid enthusiast intermingles n 
dexterous and oflen eloquent argumentation, 
rently with as much light-heartedness, and as 
an ease, as if he had been one the flow of 
spirits had scarcely yet known what it was 
disturbed either by fear or sorrow. So false 8 
often, is the show of gaiety — or rather so mi 
the power of intellectual occupation — to ma 
heart forget for the time its most prevailing 
and to change its deepest gloom to sunshine, 
too, it was that our own Cowpeh owed to his 
efforts almost the only moments of exemption 
joyed from a depression of spirits extremely i 
both in its origin and effects, to that under 
Pascal laboured ; and, while the compositioi 
great poem, * The Task,' and his translations 
Iliad and Odyssey, suspended even for i 
and years the attacks of the disease, his Ini 
* John Gilpin,' for a shorter interval, ibi 
tranformed his melancholy into riotous ma 
Cowper affords us also another example i 
much may be done in literature, and in i 
quirement of a high name in one of its hlgli 
partments, even by the dedication to it i 
a comparatively small portion of a life4iai 
Aad received a regular education ; but after 
school threw away the ivexX tNicat^ « UbH 
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of bi* lifi! almost in doing nothing. When the 
firtt volume of his poems appeared, the author 
waa above fifly j'ears old ; and it was afler this that 
kll bis more celebrated pieces were written — and 
Uial, too, although the eighteen years that intervened 
before his death were, io regard to both his body 
and mind. little better thaji " a long disease:." Many 
of our other poets, likewise, whose names are im- 
perishable, have had but a brief term of life allowed 
Ihem in which to achieve their fame. SirTnoMis 
WviTT and Lord SuariBV, the great refiners of our 
IsnguBge in the reign of Henry VIII., and the first 
EngHsh [>oets after Chaucer wliORe works can be 
. I Io survive, died, the former at the age of 
■ill, and the latter on the scaffold, the last 
: i-Ienry's despotism, at that of thirty~one. 
■Ill Sir Philip Sydney, the author of vari- 
~ iu prose and verse, but best known by his 
'! ^lastmral romance, 'The Arcadia,' fell at 
.- i>f Zutphen, in the Netherlands, in hii 
-. iiiiid year. Fhancis Beaumont, the dra- 
iiNiii |iiit't, whose works, written in conjunction with 
.'"'ri.. he r. form, indeed, the second glory of the Eng- 
ii-!i <ir.i[iia, died in the thirtieth year of his age. 
Otwiiv had written his ' Orphan' and his ' Venice 
hrserved,' as well as nearly all his other pieces, be- 
lli l)p hnd reached the age of thirty-one; and he 
[Afd in extreme penury, the consequence, in a great 
lore, of his irregular and dissolute habits, at 
j'fmtr. C0LLIN8 first published his odes, many 
Fdich are among the most exquisite in the lan- 
j^ when only twenty-six, and was but ten years 
r when he died. Finally, Riikns died at the age 
^-•even. and Bvron at that of thirty-six. Yet 
ire all names that will never die. 
I will mention only a very few 1 
Mim) to other departments of art ot \Ais 

H % 
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who died very young, when compared with the im- 
pression they have produced on the world. Tht 
great musical composer, Mozirt, was a wonderfol 
instance of precocity, as well as of surpassing genius. 
He died at the early age of thirty-five, after a caicer 
of unrivalled splendour, and the production of a 
succession of works which have left him alroost, 
if not altogether, without an equal among either his 
predecessors or those who have come after hins. 
Mozart's devotion to his art, and the indefatigable 
industry with which, notwithstanding his extra- 
ordinary powers, he gave himself to its cultiva- 
tion, may read an instructive lesson, even to &r 
inferior minds, in illustration of the true and only 
method for the attainment of excellence. From his 
childhood to the last moment of his life, Mozart was 
wholly a musician. Even in his earliest years no 
pastime had ever any interest for him in which mnsic 
was not introduced. His voluminous ^productions, 
to enumerate even the titles of which would occupy 
no little space, are the best attestation of the un- 
ceasing diligence of his maturer years. He used, in- 
deed, to compose with surprising rapidity: but he had 
none of the carelessness of a rapid composer ; for so 
delicate was his sense of the beautiful, that he was 
never satisfied with any one of his productions until 
it had received all the perfection he could give it, fay 
the most minute and elaborate correction. Ever 
striving after higher and higher degrees of excd- 
lence, and existing only for his art, he scarcely sufr 
fered even the visible approach of death to withdrav 
him for a moment from his beloved studies. ** Dani|g 
the last months of his life," says an anonymos 
writer *, " though weak in body, he was * fUl 
of the God,' and his applkation, though inddUt 

* In Gorloni's * B\o^^\\vci\ Y>\cvVQ>vk«!n[«* 
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gMf^ eoiild not keep pace with his invention. ' II 
Flmito Magico,' * La Clemenza di Tito/ and a re- 
quiem, which he had scarcely time to finish, were 
among his last efforts. The composition of the re- 
quiem, in the decline of his bodily powers, and under 
great mental excitement, hastened his dissolution ; 
he was seized with repeated fainting fits, brought on 
by his extreme assiduity in writing, in one of which 
he expired. A few hours before his death took place, 
he is reported to have said, ' Now I begin to seq 
what might be done in music' " 

In the sister art of painting, the great Raphael, 
whose works astonish not more by their excellence 
than their nimiber, lived only till he was thirty- 
seven, dying* like our own Shakspeare, on the anni- 
versary of his birth. His distinguished contemporary, 
CoBJLEGOio, was only two or three years older, 
wh^i, having completed his great work, the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin Mary, which is painted on the 
odling of the dome of the Cathedral at Parma, he 
suddenly met with his death, under circumstances 
never to be remembered without sorrow. So igno- 
rantly, we are told, was his masterly performance 
ap{Mreciated by the canons, his employers, that they 
not only refused the unfortunate artist the price 
that bad been agreed upon, but paid him five 
hundred crowns, which was all they would allow, in 
copper. Correggio was carrying home this money to 
his family, who were living in great poverty in a 
neighbouring village, when, overcome by the heat of 
the weather and the weight of his load, he was un- 
fortunately tempted to slake his thirst at a spring 
fay the way-side, and the consequence was an in- 
flammatory attack, which soon proved fatal. The 
destiny of the picture itself had nearly been the same 
with thst of the artist It is said that the e«L\vQ\i«> 
were just about io ef^ee it, when the ^\\«\xvo\>¥> 

H 3 
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Titian, happening to pass thraugfa Parma, expi 
himself with regurd to it in terms of such high admi 
ration, as to induce them to forego their intentkHi 
Titian, in this case, imitated Alexander's speech ti 
Diogenes : " If I were not Titian," said that gm 
painter, ** I should wish to be Ckynreggio." It s 
Correggio of whom it is told, that upon seeing one o 
the works of Raphael, he could only express fax 
feelings by exclaiming, with a noble pride in tha 
common art, **• And I also am a painter !" 

In the same country, and nearly at the sam 
period with Raphael and Correggio, lived Angdf 
Politian, and Giovanni Pico, Prince of Mirandob 
two of the most learned men of an age abound 
ing in great scholars, the former of whom died a 
forty, and the latter at thirty-two. Politian, if 
particular, has scarcely been excelled by any scho 
lar of later times, in that combination of profounc 
erudition and elegant taste, in which he so con^ 
cuously surpassed all his contemporaries. We ms] 
imagine how actively his short life must have bea 
spent, when we reflect on his extensive literaiy It- 
hours, and the variety and amazing exactness of hii 
acquirements. The works he has left us are not sc 
voluminous as those of some other writers ; but ii 
would be unfair and absurd to measure the induiti] 
of such a mind as his by the mere bulk of its jHrodiW' 
lions. The works, however, which he wrote uidpak' 
lished constitute but a small part of the services ftl 
Tendered to literature. In that age, the recovci^d 
the lost works of the ancients was, in reality, by Ji 
the most important occupation to which a scMhl 
could devote himself; and, fortunately, it 
looked upon as the most honourable. It 
accordingly, a large portion of the time of 
and all his distinguished contemporaries. Thb^k 
brated Lorenzo de' Med\ci, thie NvetS^^ and 
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cent patron of all the liberal arts, and himself a 
schoUur and writer of no mean order, was one of the 
most ardent among* the collectors of ancient manu- 
scripts ; and Politian was often despatched by him 
to diflerent parts of Italy, to search for those fast- 
perishing treasures, and to purchase them for his 
library. '* I wish," said Lorenzo to his friend, as he 
was proceeding* on one of his expeditions for this 
purpose, ^^ that the dUigence of Picus and yourself 
would afford me such opportunities of purchasing* 
books, that I should be oblig^ even to pledge my 
furniture to possess them." It was in the collating 
and correcting of these manuscripts that the literary 
labours of Pditian principally consisted. His studies 
were extended to all the various departments of 
ancient literature. As a clergyman (for he held 
the office of a canon in the Metropolitan Church 
of Florence), he had made himself conversant 
with Divinity, Hebrew, and the Canon Law; and 
Civil Jurisprudence is known to have occupied a 
large share of his attention. He had acquired so 
perfect a familiarity with the two classic languages, 
that he wrote both in Latin and Greek almost with 
the &cility of one using his native tongue ; and with 
a purity and elegance that would have done no dis- 
honour, it has been thought, to the most learned of 
the ancients themselves. The few compositions he 
has left us, too, in his native Italian, still' rank with 
the most exquisite in that beautiful language. It 
was, long after the revival of letters, the reproach of 
some of the greatest scholars of Europe, that they 
ne^ected their mother tongue to such a degree, as 
to be incapable of expressing themselves in it with 
ordinary gracefulness, or even perspicuity. This was 
certainly less the case with the learned of Italy than 
of other countries, owing principally to Ui« tea^N:*] 
influence which had been exerted some \xm^\ydQX«»^^ 
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era we file speaking of, in refiiiiiigy&dn^, sad «fiii0 
celebrity to the Italian langua^ by the great Dante^ 
and his successors, Petrarch and Boccaccio; aiiA 
partly, perhaps, to that resemblance to its parent 
Latin, which would naturally giye to this laofpiagfi 
a peculiarly classic character in the estimation of te 
students of ancient learning, and incline them to.&vom 
and cherish it accordingly. But in Franee, moiff 
than a century after this, the greatest ignorance of 
thdr native language was often exhibit^ even hf 
those scholars who wrote most elegantly in that of 
the Greeks or Romans, llius, the cdebrated Sefaasi 
tian Castalio, whose Latin version of the Bible has 
been already mentioned as remarkable for ita purifey. 
and whose other works in the same language are ii 
eminently deserving of the same praise, in afterwavdi 
translating the Scriptures into French, expressed 
himself in so vulg^ar and barbarous a manner, th«t 
his style has been described as no better than the 
jargon of the beggrars. In Germany, so late es 
even a century after the time of Castalio, the ittos- 
trious Ldbnitz composed almost all his works eithpr 
in Latin or French, the little which be composed in 
Grerman being very iU written ; and although, in 
the variety of his schemes, he proposes one fbf 
the improvement of that language, he only shews, 
by the remarks he makes on it, his igpiorance of 
its true character and resources. Our own nobis 
tongue was, even up to a very recent period, scarody 
recognised, by many of our most learned scholars* as 
a suitable vehicle either for elegant literature or phii 
losophy ; and that too, strangely enough, long aftopjl 
had been adorned by some of the greatest 
both in verse and prose, that any nation has yei 
to boast of. The English tongue was both a rcfiMi 
and copious one so early as the time of Chvqfifl^ 
who Uved in the fourteeinib oeotor^^ and 
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contemporary of Petrarch and Boccacio. In the 
earlier part of the sixteenth century, as may be seen 
from thie poems of Surrey and Wyatt, it had attained, 
in regard to both its words and its idioms, very nearly 
the fcnrm it still has ; and the latter part of that cen- 
tury, and the beginning of the following, was the time 
of its greatest richness and glory, being that in which 
flourished Spenser, and Hooker, and Bacon, and 
Shakspeare, and many others whom even their great- 
ness has not obscured, and in which Jeremy Taylor 
and Milton were bom and educated. Yet, after all 
these vnriters had produced their immortal works, we 
find not only some of our most distinguished scho- 
lars continuing to write their native tongue with an 
awkwardness and inaccuracy that, in a Latin com- 
position, would have been considered disgp'aceful, 
tMit trace our most polite and popular authors them- 
selves, affecting almost universally to despise their 
mother English as an unformed and barbarous dia- 
lect, scarcely to be used except in works of the most 
q)hemeral description, or in addressing the vulgar 
who understood no other. Thus, to omit many similar 
evidences of the general state of feeling. Waller, the 
poet, who died the year before the Revolution, tells 

us that 

'* Poets, that lasting marble seek, 
Must carre in LaUn or in Greek.** 

It is delightful to contrast with this most discredit- 
able insensibility, the enthusiastic admiration which 
some of our older writers express for this golden 
growth of our island — ^the best representative and 
picture of our national manners, intellect, heart, and 
history* The works of Chaucer, who. Waller in- 
forms us, 

*^ His sense can only boast. 
The glory of his numbers lost,** 

are, in Spenser'^ estimaiionf the ^* weW of ^iv^^Vxxw- 
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defiled;'^ and Spmiser was one of the most learned 
men, as well as greateat poets, that ever adorned the 
literature of any country. So, G^rge Chapman, one of 
the poets of the age of Elizabeth and James, who pro- 
duced, in the beginning of the seventeenth centmry. 
a translation of the Iliad and Odyssey, abounding in 
passages of great splendour and beauty, (and wbidi 
Pope acknowledges to be animated by ** a daring fiery 
spirit, something," he is pleased to add, '* like what 
one might imagine Homer himself would have writ 
before he arrived at years of discretion,") exdaims, 
with great fervour and sweetness of espression, in a 
copy of original verses which he has prefixed to thai 
work, 

" And for our tongae, that slill is >o impaired* 
By travelling liuguists, I can prove it dear 
That no tongue hath the Muse*s utterance heired 
For verse, and that sweet music to the ear 
StrociL out of rhyme, so naturally as this." — 

And then he goes on to contrast its variety, and 
sinewy strength, with what he deems the compara* 
tively feeble and inexpressive monotony of both the 
French and Italian. Thus, too, Milton, although 
accomplished in all the learning of Greece and Rome, 
and, as a writer of Latin, scarcely inferior to any 
other of his time, had very early the wisdom to dis- 
cern that, whatever of lasting glory he might achieve, 
must be derived from the works he should produce, 
in what he calls ** the mother dialect" — to the culti- 
vation of which his thoughts appear to have been fini 
turned by the example of the success that bad aW 
tended the like enterprise, as pursued by the wriiteH 
of Italy. In a prose tract, which he entitles * RiA^ 
sons against Prelaty,' written many years before t) 
had begun the composition of his Paradise Loeti JW 

r 

* Thai is, depreoMrtfrf, .^^ 
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■nnouiices to us that lie had formed with himself 
^that resolution which Ariosto followed, against the 
persuasions of Bembo, to fix all the industry and art 
he could unite to the adorning of his native tongue;" 
'* that what the greatest and choicest wits/' he adds, 
" of Athens, Rome, or modem Italy, and those 
Hebrews of old did for their country, I, in my pro- 
portion, with this over and above of being a Chris- 
tian, might do for mine ; not caruig to be once named 
abroad, though perhaps I could attain to that, but 
content with these British islands as my world.'* It 
must, however, be admitted, that the preference 
given upon the revival of literature to the Latin 
language, was a natural consequence of the paucity 
of readers in any particular country, and of the exten- 
sive difiusion of a language rendered general amongst 
the reading classes in Western Europe, in conse- 
quence of its application to the services of the church. 
We have little written in his native tongue, by the 
Prince of Mirandola ; nor indeed is it from his pub- 
lished works that we must judge of the extent of 
those literary labours which he found means to under- 
take in the course of his short life. Yet, if ever there 
was a heart given up to the love of literature, it was 
that of Mirandola. He was born in the year 1463 ; 
and, if we may trust to the accounts handed down 
to us by some of his contemporaries, was even in 
early youth such a prodigy of learning as the world 
has not often seen. It has been afiirmed, that, by the 
time he had reached his eighteenth year, he had made 
himself familiar with no fewer than twenty-two dif- 
ferent languages, — a story in which, as well as the 
similar one which certain ancient authors tell us of 
the famous Mithridates, King of Pontus, who is said 
to have spoken twenty-four languages fluently, there 
must be, we can hardly doubt, a\er^^^\xix^ \i^o^*' 
aace oi tbe Abudous. At the umvecail^ Q<i1^^Q%D^ 
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of which he wu entered at the early age of fonttc 
Minmdola grefttly distinguished himaelf not o 
by his uncommoQ powers of intellect and menu 
but by &n industry and appticadon almost equi 
rare. His future ardour and success in the p 
suit of literature, up to the period of his death, i 
altogether in accordance witii this early promiae 
" I have, by assiduous and intense application," 
writes to one of his friends in his twenty-third yi 
" attained to the knowledge of the Hebrew and CI 
d^ languages, and am at present struggling n 
the difficulties of the Arabic. Such are the achit 
mentg which I have ever thought, and still thi 
worthy the ambition of a nobleman." In a sut 
quent letter to another of his correspondents, he si 
in reference to the same subject, " After hav 
studied the Hebrew lanf^uage day and night f( 
month, I have directed my whole attention to 
Arabic and Chaldee, not doubting that in Ibes 
shall make as much progress as I have done in 
Hebrew, in which I am already able to compose 
epistle, not certdnly so as to merit praise, but 
without committing any decided fault. See what 
be done by determination of mind — by mere lafa 
and diligence, even when the strength is but inc 
Hiderable." Mirandola's letters, which unfortuna 
form but a very small collection, are the must ii 
resting productions of his pen we now post 
They breathe in every page both a literary enth 
asm that is quite inspiring, and a serenity and cb 
fulness of heart, than which, adorned, as it is, b] 
the graces of a fervent deration, and a very I 
toned morality, nothing con be more delightful, 
precious were they wont to be esteemed, that in • 
of the earlier editions we tind tbem entitled, * ' 
Golden £pistles of the most learned, most noblc^ 
most eJoqueat of MoTtals,' — wx 'macn^tiiaa «ti 



BSgmwg as it does to a modern taste to partake some- 
what of the pompous and extravagant, speaks at 
least the reverence and affection with which his own 
contemporaries regarded their admirable author. 

In the remaining part of the letter we have last 
quoted, Mirandola goes on to inform his friend that 
the circumstance whnh had excited in him all this 
seal to acquire an acquaintance with the Oriental 
tongfues, was the having obtained the loan for a short 
time of certain Chaldee or Hebrew books, ** if,*' says 
he, ** they are not rather treasures than books," which 
he had every reason to believe were the genuine 
productions of the Jew Ezra. The following is 
another letter relating to this matter, addressed about 
the same time to his nephew, which forcibly illus- 
intes the literary enthusiasm and devotedness of the 
writer, •* This was the reason," he begins, " why I 
have not yet answered your letter. Certain Hebrew 
books have fallen into my hands, on which I have 
spent the whole week, day and night, with such dili- 
gence, that they have almost made me blind. For 
the person who brought them to me, a Jew, from 
Sicily, is to leave this in twenty days. Wherefore, 
until I shall have extricated myself from these manu- 
scripts, do not expect a line from me ; for I cannot 
leave them for a moment, lest they leave me, before 
I shall have thoroughly perused them. When I shall 
have made my escape from this engagement, I will 
ovenHielm you witli letters, although you know that 
iny mind is exceedingly occupied. But if ever you 
are to do any thing for my sake, endeavour as far as 
you can to prevent the Prince of Bar from desiring 
my comings to him; for I should in that case be 
obliged to interrupt all my studies, to which you 
faiow how much I am devoted, although I care for 
iM)fthing bende. But I do not know w\\el\veT \\. ^oviX^ 
Vex me nnxst to displease him or m^seVE. Yve^^^* 

1 
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Fear God« and think of younelferery day as destined 
to die." We need scarcely add that Mirandola had 
been, in this instance, deceiTed by his Hebrew friend, 
or by his own sanguine temperament; and that 
the writings in question were, in reality, the produc- 
tion of a much later age than that of ^eir pretended 
author. The many laborious hours he spent in de- 
cyphering them, however, were not probably alto- 
gether thrown away; nor was his ardour the \m 
honourable to him, that it met with stMiiewhat \m 
than its expected reward. 

It was by such zeal and industry as this, thai* cot 
off as he was in his early days, Mirandola neverthelcit 
had obtained for himself the universal repntation 
of being, to borrow the words of one of his cob- 
temporaries, not only a most able linguist, bol 
master of all the liberal arts, an admireble poet, 
and the most learned philosopher and skilful dif- 
putaiit of his age. Even Politian describes him ai 
the Phcenix among all the great geniuses of hit 
time. Most of his printed works (but he left masy 
others in manuscript) relate to theological 8ubjecll^ 
and are strongly marked by what would now be 
called a spirit of mysticism ; but are extolled by thoK 
who have studied them as abounding in eruditioa 
and genius. Among them is a Treatise, in twtbe 
books, in refutation of astrology, which raoka its 
author as one of the eartiest assailants in modem 
times of the pretensions of that visionary 
which may be said to have remained, for many 
after, neariy the universal faith of Europe. 
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bof the peranns who have most remarltably 

lahed theiTiHelvcs by their ardour and succ< 

' t pursuit of knowledge, under adverse circunw 

», have had no master to instruct them in any 

b' beyond perhaps the mere elements of reading ; 

isve taught themselves, therefore, whatever else 

1 acquired, by their own unaided elR>rtt. To 

^one this indicates, undoubtedly, a decidedly 

lor mind ; but it is more honourable, perhaps, 

I individual's force of character, and zeal for in* 

il impTovement, than even to his strength at 

fc talent. For a teacher in really not so indi 

■ to ^e work of education as is ofl«n bi 

Every branch of human knowledge hax 

MO acquired, as we have already remarket 

t the assistance of an instructor, if by i 

I least by him who first found it out. 

prt of self-instruction, demandhig as it doM^ 

n of originEil and inventive i^nius, in- 

■ s much more extraordinary degree of mental 

hty, than is required merely to gain a.n acquaiii- 

) by solitary study with any department of 

, or other species of learning, which is to 

J Blready expounded in books. A good ele- 

jr book upon any subject is itself a teacher 

^ to R person uf ordinary intelligence, ought 

t to render any other unnecessary. In the 

t age, especially, when such works abound, 

J so circunjstjuited as not to be able eaaW^ \o 

t Utf JemooB of u living master, will find 
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paratively but little difficulty iu teaching themselves 
any of the common branches of education ; if they will 
but make the attempt with a true desire and deter- 
mination to succeed in it, and are not devoid of those 
powers of attention and perseverance without which 
there can be no success in any thing; The truth is, 
that even those who enjoy to the greatest extent 
the advantages of what is called a regular eductr 
tbn, must be their own instructors as to the gpneater 
portion of what they acquire, if they are ever to 
advance beyond the elements of learning. Whit 
they leani at schools and colleges is comparatively of 
small value, unless their own afler reading and study 
improve those advantages. Still, however, it may 
be said, that it is a great matter for the young stUr- 
dent to have the first steps of his progress enooa- 
raged and facilitated, by thus advancing, as it wen* 
while another holds him by the hand. Compared 
with him who educates himself from the beginning, 
such a student may be regarded as entering upon a 
new country under the conduct of a guide, instead 
of endeavouring to find liis way through it by the 
aid simply of the road-book. Or rather, he is iu the 
situation of the man who begins the world with a 
fortune, which, though small, is yet sufficient to set 
him up in business ; while others have to earn even 
their first shilling by their own ingenuity and in- 
dustry. Undoubtedly the person thus circumstanced 
has a somewhat gentler ascent to climb, in the first 
instance, than his com])etitors. Still all must owe 
what they eventually arrive at principally to their own 
efforts. And if this be, generally siieaJ^ing, true of 
coinincrcial prosperity, it is still more strictly so of 
the ac(|iiisition of intellectual riches ; for, in this latter 
ciise, wliat is called good-fortune can be of no avail to 
///// one. Bxxi tlic eiuimples which we are going to 
weation mil shew how mucbi ever) vcAxiXskaa \\.vDLVQah 
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ofwn power to do for hinuwlf, when placed in 
riUMtiob referred to. 

The first case we shall detail is that of the w( 
known mathematician, Thomas Smpsoic. He w 
bom in the town of Market-Boeworth, in Leiceste 
Bhire, in the year 1710. His father was a woridn 
stuflP-'weaver, and was either so poor, or so insensibl 
to the importance of education, that, after keeping hi; 
son at school only so long as to enable him to maJce t 
fery slight progress in reading, he took him home 
with the "view of bringing him up to his own trade. 
Thomas, however, had already acquired a passionate 
love of books, and was resolved at all hazards to 
make himself a scholar. . So, beside contriving to teach 
tiimself writing, he read with the greatest eagerness 
every volume that came in his way, or that he could 
by any means procure; and spent in this manner not 
mly all his leisure, but even occasionally a portion of 
he time which his father thought he ought to have 
mployed at his work. Instead of giving any en* 
luragement indeed to his son's fondness for study, 
a father did all in his power to cure him of what he 
emed so idle and pernicious a propensity ; and at 
tt, it is said, after many reprimands, forbade him 
m to open a book, and insisted upon his confining 
iself to his loom the whole day. This injudicious 
erity, however, defeated its own object. The 
ng man's repeated attempts to evade the harsh 
action that had been laid upon him, led to per- 
al quarrels between himself and his fother, till he 
one day ordered by the latter to leave the house 
ether, and to go seek his fortune where and in 
nrer way he chose. In this extremity he took 
) in the house of a tailor^s widow, who let lodg^ 
in the neighbouring village of Nuneaton, 
rith whose son, two yean o\dn \!twA. Xsod^ 
f bad teeo previoufily aequsmtejaL. Ykam ^^ 

1* 
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caotmed to muntun himHelf far s while by W 
at his business ; and had at least alittle time ii 
besides for hia Jkvourite enjoyment of reading', 
he could anywhere borrow a book. It chanced 
ever, that, among other humble travellers who 
times took up their abode with the widow, 
pedlar, who followed the profession of aa 
loger and fortune-teller, as well as that of ai 
rant merchant, and was accordingly accoui 
man of no little learning by the rustics of those 
Young Simpson's curiosity had been, some tii 
fore this, greatly excited by a remarkable ecli 
the sun, which happened on the 11th of Hay. 
but, if this was the incident that gave hia m 
first bias toward the studies in which he aftei 
attained so high a distinction, it was to his 
conn^on with the astrologer that he owed tb 
ments of his scientific knowledge. This pera 
with whom he had become very intimate, had, 
pears, a few books relating to the mystery 1 
jessed, and to the branches of real learning hell 
connected with it Among these were Cocker's ' 
metic,' which had, fortunately, a treatise on A 
bound up with it — as well as the less useful at 
of a work written by Partridge, the bmous Ali 
maker, on the calculation of nativities. Both 
volumes, the pedlar, on setting out upon : 
to Bristol, left in the hands of his young 
These were the first scientific works Simpson hi 
had an opportunity of perusing, and they intt 

. him exceedingly — even the book on natiriliei 
withstanding the absurdities it was filled wit! 
bably not a little exciting his wonder and cu 
both by its mysterious speculations on the pra 
language of Uie «tan, and such scattered intin 
as it aObrded in regard to the sublioM mB 

a3tfoaomy,. Ue Btodwi lua nueuilA «^ n 
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dovir and assiduity, that the pedlar, upon returninfr 
from his excursion, was quite confounded at his pro- 
gress ; and looked upon him as so marvellous a ge- 
nius, that he proceeded forthwith to draw his horo« 
scope, (to sp^ik in the jargon of the art,) or, in other 
words, to calculate the position of the planets on the 
day he was born, in order that he might ascertain the 
splendid destiny in store for him. He predicted, 
that in two years more this miraculous pupil would 
actually turn out a greater phflosopher than himself. 
After this, it cannot surprise us that our young aspirant 
should give himself to his occult studies with greater 
devotion than ever ; and we find him, in fact, ere 
long's commencing business as fortune-teller on his 
own account, and rapidly rising in reputation in that 
capacity until he became the oracle of the whole 
neighbourhood. He now gave up working as a 
weaver ; but, to occupy his leisure, he added to his 
principal profession that of a schoolmaster : so that, 
his gains being now considerable, he looked upon 
himself as in the secure high road to prosperity, and 
accordingly took to himself a wife in the person of 
his landlady, the tailor's widow, whom we have 
already mentioned. This was a somewhat singular 
match; for, if the account commonly given of the 
lady be correct, which account makes her die in the 
year 1782, at the age of one hundred and two, she 
must have been at the time of this her second mar- 
riage about three times as old as her husband, In- 
.deed, as w^e have already observed, she had (be- 
side a daughter) a son by her former husband two 
years older than her new one. Nevertheless it is 
recorded, that she presented the latter with two suc- 
cessive additions to the family — the juvenile portion 
of which (excluding the father) now consisted, there- 
fore, of four individuals, 
Ji is neoefiaary to mention these c»c\xxcA\aiXis,«^*^=^ 



ofdsf to s^ifi A trat pulinsiif 'BimpMir t Motttai 
M» period of liii Ul^uidof liirm«MplM^MIe^ 
Ummgli wfaMi he muit iwve ftNtg^ Ui imy to 
eminence he evenlaaBy attalted. No BtirUilg^ 
Ibr a Ihenry eereeT) one ihoidd thinky eoaM litf 
more awkwmrd and hopetose* thn tttai of ft iiMn ^ 
beeide raaay ottwr dfaadnmtagee, had ahwft 
ilunily tomuntain before he had almoik eonUHni 
hie edueadODi and no other means of ddiif m' 
eepi aproAeslon which nec e war flj etehided Uhnll 
any aaeoelation widi the liteiaiy wofkL in {^ 
much mora efltetoally than if he had eHen IM IN 
of the humUeet or moot menial indrntry. ft 
qoite neceeeary, indeed, tfant» if ho wae onr to'| 
himself a ohanoe either of adtaneemettt or vM|M 
hUity, he should enhange his tradeof afiiitiiM4i 
and conjurer for some mora reputable rao M tnit I 
ahhough it slionld be, at the same time, o mora h 
rious and less lueratire- one. This desirable lei 
in Act, was at last brought about by one of 4 
accidents, which so often in human liib bringi 
them a temporary inconvenience only to turn ft i 
into some' path of permanent prosperity, wMdj, 
ibr this oompnision, he would hate ovMlooM 
never entersd: Among the credukms persoiift ^ 
applied to Shnpsonto resolve, by his art, their doi 
attd misgivings touching Um distant or the fltttiil»» 
ft young giri, whose sweetheart, ft sailor, woo si 
tfane at sea, and who wished to leim what lie 
about, either byhavfaighim piesented tohar ift vll 
or by a eo n fe ra nce with a spirit who might he M 
give her the requisite information. It wee nsd) 
thereibre, to use the jargon of Impoirton, to M 
spirit; and, for this purpose, a cottfWUkMft "tfP 
eonjurer^s was atHrsd m osrtafai teirlfle hiUliM 
snd concealed ' Moong a ({oatttfitf Of 'sMir'4 
MnMT of • lurf^aft, ttsitewAf^Ms^taBki 
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invocation. The sublime, however, had been carried 
a little too far in the decoration of this figure ; for so 
passing hideous was the apparition, that it actually 
drove the poor girl almost out of her senses, and 
sent her off in such a state of illness and distraction 
that for some time her life was despaired of. The 
popular feeling was so strongly excited against 
Simpson by this misadventure, that he was obliged 
to leave that part of the country altogether ; upon 
which he fled to the town of Derby, about thirty 
miles distant, determined to have nothing more to 
do with conjuring. Here he wisely returned to his 
original occupation of a weaver ; and joining to his 
labours at the loom during the day, the teaching of 
a school at night, contrived for some time, though 
with much difficulty, to earn in this way a scanty 
subsistence for himself and his family. 

It was during his residence at Derby, amid the 
fatigues of hard and unceasing labour, and the cares 
and vexations of poverty, that this extraordinary man 
made his most important advaqces in scientific 
knowledge. His principal source of information 
was the ' Ladies' Diary,' of which he was a regu- 
lar and attentive reader. It was in this publication 
that he first read of that branch of mathematical 
learning called Fluxions, or the Differential Calculus, 
the recent discovery of Sir Isaac Newton and Leib- 
nitz ; but the places in which it was noticed scarcely 
informed him of more than its name, and its immense 
importance in all the higher investigations of mathe- 
matics. But this was enough for such a mind as his. 
He determined to make himself master of the subject, 
and could not rest until he had possessed himself ot 
the means of commencing the study of it. The only 
treatise on fluxions which had at that time appeared 
in English* was a work by an aulYvot o^ V)i^i& xi^xcL^ 
(f Hajes; bifi it Htvs a dear and soms^YoX ^^^^ 
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book, SO that he found it impossible to procure 
copy of it. Fortunately, howerer, in the year 171 
appeared Edmund Stone's Translation of the Ma 
quis de I'Hdpital's French work on the subjec 
This Simpson borrowed from a friend ; and, immed 
ately setting about the study of it with his characterist 
ardour, prosecuted it with so much success that be m 
only made himself in a short time &miliar with ti 
new science, but qualified himself to compose a woi 
of his own upon it, which, when published a ft 
years after, turned out to be much more comple 
and valuable than either that of Hayes or that < 
Stone. When he had finished this performance,) 
set out for London, leaving his wife and family i 
the mean time at Derby. He reached the capH 
without even a letter of introduction, and wH 
scarcely any thing except his manuscript in h 
pocket. He was at this time in his twenty-fiflh < 
twenty-sixth year. Having established himself i 
humble lodgings in the neighbourhood of Spita 
fields, he maintsened himself in the first instance, i 
he had been wont to do in the country, by worldn 
at his trade during the day, while he occupied h 
evenings in teaching mathematics to such pupils i 
he could procure. In this latter employment, b 
engaging method of instruction, and admirable talei 
for explaining and simplifying the difiiculties of h 
subject, in a short time procured him notice an 
friends ; and his success was so considerable, thi 
he was enabled to bring his family to town, h 
now also ventured to announce the publication of ki 
* Treatise on Fluxions,' by subscription ; and it U 
cordingly appeared in quarto, in the year 1737. Fm 
this era, his fortunes and his celebrity went i 
steadily advancing. But the most remarkablt m 
honourable part of his history is that which 
Ms unwearied exertionB aaawtv\i&ioTk\sA% 
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finl]jecta,afler he had acquired a station and a ref^lar 
income, as well as a degjee of distinction, which would 
have satisfied the ambition and relaxed the industry 
of many others whose early struggles had been so 
severe as his. We will just note the dates of his 
different publications. In 1737, as we have already 
observed, appeared his * New Treatise of Fluxions.' 
In 1740 he produced two other works, also in quarto ; 
the first entitled * A Treatise on the Nature and Laws 
of Chance;' the second, 'Essays on several curious 
and interesting Subjects in Speculative and Mixed 
Mathematics.' In 1742 appeared his * Doctrine of 
Annuities and Reversion.' In 1743, he was, princi- 
pally through the interest of Mr. Jones, father of the 
celebrated Sir William Jones, and himself an able 
mathematician, appointed Professor of Mathematics 
at Woolwich; and the same year he gave to the 
world a large volume, entitled * Mathematical Dis- 
sertations.' In 1745, he was admitted a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, on a recommendation signed by 
four of the most eminent mathematicians in England ; 
and about the same time he published his ' Treatise 
on Algebra,' one of the most valuable and best known 
of his productions. His * Elements of Geometry,' 
another very able work, and which has gone through 
many editions, appeared in 1747 ; his * Trigonometry, 
Plane and Spherical,' in 1748 ; a new work on the 
differential calculus, called * The Doctrine and Ap- 
plication of Fluxions,' in 1750; in 1752, his 'Select 
Exercises for Young Proficients in Mathematics,' 
another excellent and most useful performance ; and 
finally, in 1757, his ' Miscellaneous Tracts.' To all 
these labours are to be added the papers he pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions, and his 
contributions to the Ladies* Diary, of which he was 
finr several years the editor. He died m 11^\^ \sl V>& 
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Here, then, is an inspiring example, shewing how 
a man may triumph over almost any outward drcwn- 
stances. Nor let it be said that such victories are 
reserved only for persons of extraordinary intellectual 
powers. We repeat that it is not genius, but resolu- 
tion and perseverance, that are wanted. Simpson 
was not a man of much original or inventive talent; 
nor did he possess any quality of mind which would 
have made him one of the wonders of his time, if he 
had set out in life with the ordinary advantages. 
His writings are all able, generally useRil, and some* 
times ingenious; but he is not to be enumerated 
among those who have carried science forward, or 
materially assisted in any of its great conquests. Not 
that he was, in point even of mental capacity, by any 
means an ordinary man ; but there is an immeasur- 
able interval between such men as Simpson, and those 
whose writings and discoveries are destined to influ- 
ence and mould their own and all succeeding ages. 
His chief talent was great clearness and quickness of 
apprehension; and very much of this he owed to the 
eagerness and devotion with which he gave himself 
up to the study of whatever he wished to make him- 
self master of, and the unrelaxed attention which he 
was consequently enabled to apply to it This, indeed, 
is rather a habit of mind which may be acquired, than 
a talent that one must be born with ; or at least it 
depends much more than many other sorts of talent 
on those moral qualities which may be excited and 
strengthened by proper discipline in every man. It 
was here that Simpson s superiority principally lay — 
in that passionate love of knowledge which prompted 
him to seek it in defiance of all impediments, and in 
that courage and perseverance with which he en- 
countered and overcame, in this pursuit, a succes- 
sion of difficulties, wliich many would scarcely have 
had nerve enough to look, m \.\i<^ id&.^« ta&fi^^'<w 
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Mm ill tiie same rank of Kfe to which he origp 
jdoiiged, there are, undoubtedly, at all times, i 
sers who occasionally feel something of the a. 
ion that animated him; and would at least be 
^lad if, without much trouble, they could secure 
iiemselves the profit, and power, and enjoymt 
ittendant upon intellectual cultivation. But the > 
lire dies away in them, and ends in nothing, becai 
they have not fortitude enough to set earnestly ai 
resolvedly about combating the obstacles which o 
pose its gratification. These obstacles appear, to the 
indolence and timidity, far more formidable than the 
really are. There arc few cases in which they can b 
ictaally comlnned in greater force than they were ii 
that of him whose history we have just sketched. It 
may be hoped, that it does not often happen in the 
present day, that a parent shall obstinately oppose 
US child's innocent and most praise-worthy efforts 
Q the work of self-improvement. Instruction in the 
lements of learning, in reading, writing, and the 
idiments of arithmetic, is already, or we trust soon 
ill be, in our own country, within the reach of 
; so that even the son of the poorest artisan or 
ourer has scarcely now, in any case, to begin life 
irovided with what we may call the great pass- 
8 to all literary and scientific knowledge. Thus 
\ished, his future progress depends upon him- 
; and any degree of proficiency is within his 
h. Let those who doubt this reflect on what 
nas Simpson accomplished, in circumstances as 
rourable as can well be imagined. His first fic- 
tance with books was formed during moments 
I from almost incessant labour, and cost him his 
itic peace, the favour of his friends, and, finaUy, 
elter of his fathei^s roof. He never had afler- 
either any master to instruct Yi\m^ oi vcL^^rv^"^^ 
It him Id providing for tbe T\Qce«n!6«& ^ ^^ 
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passing day ; but, on the contrary, when he wishe 

make himself acquainted with any new subject 

could with difficulty find a book out of which to si 

it, and had a family to support at an age when v 

have scarcely begun even to maintain themsel 

j Yet, with both his days and his evenings employe 

^:] I toiling for a subsistence, he found time for intellec 

i<; I acquisitions, such as to a less industrious and an 

.1 student would have sufficed for the occupation < 

: ' whole life. This is a striking proof how indepen 

we really are, if we choose, of those external circ 

; stances which seem to make so vast a difference 

tween the situation of man and man; and how 

Bible it is for us in any situation at least to co 

i|i j our minds, if fortune refuse us all other ric 

^ It is the general ignorance of this great truth, 01 

difference to it, that prevents it from being oil 

exemplified ; and it would be rendering a high 

vice to the human species, if we coUld awaken m 

minds to a sufficiently lively trust in it, and a sti 

] sense of its importance. 
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I 
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D Stonb. Stone affords us another instai 
oTa self-educated mathematician. Neither the 
Mr the time of his birth is exactly known 
^MB probably a native of Ar^^le&hire, and 
^^■r years before tlie tloae of the. navenl 
^^■ry. He is spoken of as havine reai^hed a 
^Kd B^ in 17a0, and he died~ in 1768. 
Miy kccount we have of his early life is contained in 
a letter, which Is to be found prefixed to a French 
tnnslutioR of one of Iiis works, from his uonl^mpo- 
, tJie Clievaliet Ramsay, who knew him. Hia 
, Ramsay (ells us, wus gardener to the Duke 
fyle, who, walking one day in his garden, ob- 
t % Latin copy of Newton's ' Principia' lying 
ic grass, and thinking it had been brought 
E his own library, called some one to carry it 
J Us place. " Upon this," (the narrative pro- 
" Stone, who waa then in his ei!!:hteenth year, 
d the book ua his own. ■ Vonrsi" replied the 
Duke. ■ Do you understand Geometry, Latin, and 
N«wtoii?' ' I know a little of them, 'replied the young 
MM. The Duke was surprised ; and, \ia\\i\g a VaaVa 
w, Ae entered into oonvera&l\ou"«\fti'"" 
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young tDBthematician. He aeked him sevenil 
tions; and was astonished at the farce, the acci 
and Uie candour of his answers. ' But how, 
the Dulie, ' came you by the knowledge of all 
things ?' Stone replied, ' A servant taught mi 
years since, to read. Does one need to knoi 
thing more than the twenty-four letters in or 
learn every thing else that one wishes?' Hie I 
curiosity re-doiibled: he sat down on a banli 
requested a detail of the whole process by wh 
had become so learned. 

" ' I first learned to read,' said Stone ; ' the n: 
were then at work upon your house. I appro 
them one day, and observed that the architect \ 
rule and compasses, and that he made calculi 
I inquired what might be the meaning and 
these things, and I was informed that there 
science called arithmetic I purchased a bo 
arithmeUc, and I learned it. I was told thei 
another science called geometry ; I bought the 
sary books, and I learned geometry. By read 
found that there were good books in thesi 
sciences in Latin ; I bought a dictionary, 
learned Latin. I understood, also, that thierc 
good books of the same kind in French; I boi 
dictionary, and I learned French. And thu 
Lord, is wliat I have done : it seems to me th 
may learn every thing when we know the ti 
four letters of the alphabet'" 

Under the patronage of the Duke of Aigyle, I 
some years aflerthiB,mBdehiBappearBnceiaLa 
where, in 1723, he published his first work — a 
tise on Mathematical Instruments, principally 
lated from the French. In 1725, he was chi 
Fellow of the Royal Society. Next year a|q 
Ais AfatJiematJcal Dictionary ; which was fulloii 
other occaaioaal produdknu &«mn\iQ ftft-^tMC i 
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Of his private history, however, after he took 
I residence in the metropolis, little or nothing is 
!• It is to be feared that he spent his latter 
in neg^Iect and poverty. He had contributed 
1 papers to the Transactions of the Royal 
y ; but we find his name omitted in the list of 
era, after the year 1742, probably in conse- 
3 of his inability to pay the small annual con- 
on which, we may remark by-the-bye, was a 
ears after remitted to Simpson, and which Sir 
Newton had, on his own petition, been excused 
Mtying. He is spoken of, by a writer in the 
d Review for 1760, as of unblemished reputa- 
and yet, notwithstanding his universally ac- 
odg«d abilities, and his uncontested services to 
iblio, " living, at an advanced age, unrewarded, 
; by a mean emplo]rment that reflects dishonour 
\ donors/' Ramsay, in the letter already quoted, 
I in the strongest terms of Stone's simple, inge- 
, and upright character, and of his anient and 
srested attachment to science. He was, how* 
]y no means a man of the same powers of mind 
impson. Even in those departments of learning 
ch he chiefly excelled, his knowledge appears to 
been somewhat superficial ; and his principal 
have been characterised as abounding in errors, 
eras, upon the whole, to have had rather a quick 
^ve, than either a very profound or a very acute 
standing ; and some of his speculations are sin- 
yunphiloBophical, especially that contained in the 
ork he gave to the worid, in which he attempts 
xise the insufficiency of the proofs on wMch 
iherical form of the earth has been assumed, 
ig, with incredible absurdity, that it is just 
ly to b^ an angular figare, — as if the waters of 
i. for examplei^uld any whera ixiiava^MSk ^fiMscnr 
Ul •iW9/<IPii fik« that of Uie Taftei% o(%i^M»d»^ 
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young mathematician. He asked him several ques 
tions; and was astonished at the force, the accurac]) 
and the candour of his answers. ' But how,' 8ai> 
the Duke, ' came you hy the knowledge of all thes 
things ?' Stone replied, * A servant taught me, te 
years since, to read. Does one need to know an 
thing more than the twenty-four letters in order t 
learn every thing else that one wishes ?' The Duke* 
curiosity re-doubled: he sat down on a bank, an 
requested a detail of the whole process by wMch fa 
had become so learned. 

'' ' I first learned to read,' said Stone ; * the mason 
were then at work upon your house. I approache 
them one day, and observed that the architect used 
rule and compasses, and that he made calculatioiM 
I inquired what might be the meaning and usee 
these things, and I was informed that there was 
science called arithmetic. I purchased a book c 
arithmetic, and I learned it. I was told there wi 
another science called geometry ; I bought the necef 
sary books, and I learned geometry. By reading, 
found that there were good books in these twi 
sciences in Latin; I bought a dictionary, and 
learned Latin. I understood, also, that there wer 
good books of the same kind in French ; I bought i 
dictionary, and I learned French. And this, m; 
Lord, is what I have done : it seems to me that w 
may learn every thing when we know the twenty 
four letters of the alphabet'" 

Under the patronage of the Duke of Argyle, Stone 
some years after this, made his appearance in LondoB 
where, in 1723, he published his first work — a Tm 
tise on Mathematical Instruments, principally tnM 
lated from the French. In 1725, he was choMn.1 
Fellow of the Royal Society. Next year apfMMJ 
his Afat/iematical Dictionary ; which was followiQiU| 
other occasional productions do^n Xo ^ ^«ik aC> 
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death. Of his private history, however, after he took 
up his residence in the metropolis, little or nothinfif is 
known. It is to be feared that he spent his latter 
days in neg^Iect and poverty. He had contributed 
several papers to the Transactions of the Royal 
Society ; but we find his name omitted in the list of 
members, after the year 1742, probably in conse- 
quenee of bis inability to pay the small annual con- 
tribution which, we may remark by-the-bye, vras a 
few years aft^ remitted to Simpson, and which Sir 
Isaac Newton had, on his own petition, been excused 
from paying. He is spoken of, by a writer in the 
Critieal Review for 1760, as of unblemished reputa- 
tion; and yet, notwithstanding his universally ac- 
knffwledged abilities, and his uncontested services to 
the public, ** living, at an advanced age, unrewarded, 
ei[eept by a mean emplo]rment that reflects dishonour 
on the donors." Ramsay, in the letter already quoted, 
qpeakfl in the strongest terms of Stone's simple, inge- 
nuous, and upright character, and of his anient and 
disinterested attachment to science. He was, how- 
ever, by no means a man of the same powers of mind 
with Simpson. Even in those departments of learning 
in which be chiefly excelled, his knowledge appears to 
have been somewhat superficial ; and his principal 
works have been characterised as abounding in errors. 
He seems, upon the whole, to have had rather a quick 
and active, than either a very profound or a very acute 
understanding ; and some of his speculations are sin- 
gularly unphilosophical, especially that contained in the 
last work he gave to the world, in which he attempts 
to expose the insufficiency of the proofs on which 
the spherical form of the earth has been assumed, 
arguing, with incredible absurdity, that it is just 
fw liMy to be an angular figare, — as if the waters of 
the afa, for exaiiipk!ij[pould any where ii\aViv\a\iv VSveoi- 
,9^vf$ hi 9 pgsitiqn Uk^ thai; of the raftet^ oi ^\tfs^^^ 
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young matfaciiMiticiim. He asloed him wewval qp/mr 
tions; and was attopished at the fbroe* the aeeiiner» 
and the candour of his answenk * Bui bovr/ ind 
the Duke, * came you by the knowledge of all then 
things ?' Stone replied, * A servant taught 111% Urn 
years since, to read. Does one need to know ai^ 
thing more than the twenty-four letters in oid«rto 
leameyery thing else that one wishes?' The DntaTs 
curiosity re-donbled: he sat down on • lMHak» md 
requested a detail of the whole proeeoa fcy whidkhe 
had become so learned. , . 

" 'I first learned to read,' said Stone; Mhamaaws 
were then at woric upon your house. I apprnanM 
them one day, and obsenred that the architeei vmA,4 
rule and compasses, and that he made filmlatittm 
I inquired what might be the meaning and nieiair 
these things and I . was informed that there was e 
science called arithmetic I purchased a boffkiif 
arithmetic, and I learned it. I was told then.i 
another science called geometry ; I bought the 
sary books, and I learned g^metry. . By nadia^I 
found that there were good books in these tm 
sciences in Latin; I bought a dictionary, mdl 
learned Latin. I understood, also, that tiMva WW 
good books of the same kind in French; I booghta 
dictionary, and I learned French. And .tliipii,af 
Lord, is what I have done : it seems to ma thai m 
may learn every thing when we know the. twfii^ 
four letters of the alphabet'" 

Under the patronage of the Duke of Argylc. 
some years after this, made his appearance ml«i 
where, in 1723, he puMished his first work— «TviV 
tise on Mathematical Instruments, prine^paUt In 
lated from the French. In I73&, he waa dipa 
Fellow of the Boyal Society. Next year app 
hia Afathematkal Dictionary ;. wlueh waa fbilgi 
Uber occasional {HroducliMmii ^onra^te.^DA^^^Mi 
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iHl Of his private history, however, after he took 
his residence in the metropolis, little or nothing is 
ywn. It is to be feared that he spent his latter 
m in neg^Iect and poyerty. He had contributed 
eral papers to the Transactions of the Royal 
siety ; but we find his name omitted in the list of 
Bdbers, after the year 1742, probably in conse- 
tfiee of his inability to pay the small annual con- 
lution which, we may remark by-the-bye, was a 
^ years after remitted to Simpson, and which Sir 
ac Newton had, on his own petition, been excused 
in paying. He is spoken of, by a writer in the 
tieal Review for 1760, as of unblemished reputa- 
i; and yet, notwithstanding his universally ac- 
iwledged abilities, and his uncontested services to 
public, '* living, at an advanced age, unrewarded, 
ept by a mean emplo]rment that reflects dishonour 
the donors.^ Ramsay, in the letter already quoted, 
aka in the strongest terms of Stone's simple, inge- 
Mis, and upright character, and of his anient and 
intonested attachment to science. He was, how- 
ir, by no means a man of the same powers of mind 
h Simpson. Even in those departments of learning 
vhich he chiefly excelled, his knowledge appears to 
re been somewhat superficial ; and his principal 
rka have been characterized as abounding in errors, 
i seems, upon the whole, to have had rather a quick 
I active, than either a very profound or a very acute 
ierstanding ; and some of his speculations are sin- 
Ifurlyunphilosophical, especially that contained in the 
b work he gave to the world, in which he attempts 
expose the insufficiency of the proofs on which 
apherical form of the earth has been assumed, 
lining, with incredible absurdity, that it is just 
iilp^ly to be an angular figare, — as if the waters of 
\ afa, (or example^ycould any whera inava\aASk V^Kvscnr 
iW iv f P99itim £k9 dMA of ^ rafieta ot ^ \tfa»a^ 
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We may, perhapB, trace sotneQiing of all thit 
entir^ unasM^ed and solitary efibrts to wl 
owed his first acquuntaoce with sdence a 
rature. A want of depth and sobdity is by lu 
the necessary or uniform characteristic of the 
menta of the self-educated scholar ; who, on I 
trary, is apt to be distin^isbed for a mo 
usually perfect acquaintance with the subject 
be has studied with more than usual effort 
plication. But a mind gifted in a remarkablt 
with the capacity of rapid apprehension, is j 
which is likely to euger most from being le 
altogether its own instructor; and especial! 
placed in circumstances which shut it out ft 
most saiutary and stren^ening of all int 
exercises, communication and encounter wi 
intellects. This was Stone's case. He had i 
no master, but no, companions in his studies- 
even to put his knowledge to the proof, or wit! 
by tryinf^ it, as it were, in conflict, he might ' 
either its strength or its weakness. Then, his fi 
possessing himself of the outlines of a subject i 
and betrayed him : he skimmed its surface 
much ease and expedition, that he had no 
think of what was beneath, or that any thi 
beneath ; and thus he acquired a habit of pr 
procedure, and vague and unphilosophic ttun 
all his speculations. If he had had a few ai 
in his early pursmts, he probably would have 
all this, as well as some other deflciencies und 
he laboured during his hfe. 

Our readera will be amused by a apecime 
amlntiouB rtMtoric of his English style. Heii 
in the second edition of his book on Hadi 
Instruments, pubUshed in 1760, of a neiriyM 
nmrina'a compass ; and the foQowing an ti 
ia vrhicb, at the close ot \a& ixxvi^vss^\m 
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"what must be understood, we presume, to be his 
unfBTOurable opinion of the contrivance. '* The 
plants and trees/' says he, '^ of the 'gardens of the 
arts and sciences cultivated by the dung of ambition, 
and nourished with the waters of interest, are very 
subject to be blasted by the toinds of error, and some- 
times stunted by the weeds of imposition/* The 
metaphors of genuine eloquence start forth finished 
and glowing from the imas^ination ; but this is to 
construct them, as a mason does the wall of a house, 
with a plummet and a troweL 

Edmund Stone must not be confounded with his 
eountryman and contemporary Jerome Stone, who 
was also, in great part, a self-educated man. The 
only notice we have of his life is in Sir John Sinclair's 
Statistical Account of Scotland, where we are told 
that he was bom in 1727, in the parish of Scoonie, 
in Fife, and that his father was a seaman, who died 
abroad when Jerome was only three years old, leav- 
ing his widow to maintain herself and her young 
family in the best way she could by her own exer- 
tions. Elementary education in Scotland, however, 
has long been so cheap as to be within the reach of 
the poorest; and Jerome was accordingly taught 
reading, writing, and a little arithmetic, at the parish 
schooL But in his mother's narrow circumstances it 
was necessary that he should, as soon as possible, do 
something for his own support ; and therefore, while 
yet a boy, he commenced travelling the country as a 
chapman or pedlar, with a miscellaneous assortment 
of trinkets, tapes, and other portable wares. Jerome, 
however, soon found this occupation too unintellectual ; 
and converted his stock into books, with which he used 
to attend at faurs, in those days the great marts of 
all kinds of popular commerce in Scotland. Profitin.^ 
by the opportunities of his new vocai&oxk^^ve tlcsw ^x^^ 
ceeded to make himself a acholax ', laxidL «^V3cket ^^"c^ 
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a predilection for theolop^ical leaminp^, natural 
Scottish peasantry in ^neral, or from an idea t 
wns in this way beginninp^ at the beginnings, hi 
nipuccd his studies with the Hebrew lan^piagt 
this, unassisted by any instructor, he evei 
attained such proficiency, as to be able to rec 
])nssa^o in the Old Testament at first fright 
conraii^cd by this success, he next applied himi 
Greek ; and in a short time made himself aa fe 
with the original of the New Testament us 1 
with that of the Old. All this time he knew ni 
of Latin ; but finding that all the best bookfi 
on the Greek and ITebrew were written ii 
language, he determined to acquire it alio, 
think it prolmble, though it is not bo i 
that he had obtained much of his knowlet 

jl the two sacred tongues througli the medii 

the common tnmKlati(m of the Bible, there be 

' that time, wo believe, no (rnunmor or Diction 

cither, written in Fhiglisli. It is likely that, wl 
pr()])()»ed to make himself master of Latin, he 
not he aware that the same resource was still o 
him ; nor indeed was it open in the same d 
as the Kiiglish Hlhle does not correspond i 
actly to any Latin version of the Scriptures, as i 
to the Greek and Hebrew originals. At all eve 
tlioiiglit it necessary, we arc told, to apply c 
o(!(;asion to the parish schoolmaster. Unde 
master's guidance iiis Latin studies proceeded ac 
])eronsly, that lie soon became known in the i 
})ourhoo(l as a prodigy of learning. Fortu 
among tlie heritors, or laiuled proprietors, c 
])arisli was the llev. Dr. TuUidelph, princi 
the United College in the University of St 
dn'WK, and a gentleman of distinguished em 
H/jfl ttihuiL Strnck with the remarkable al 
and acqnircnieiiis of youw§ S\»u^^ Va "^v 
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his removal to the University, where he under- 
took that such provision should be made, in order 
to enable him to pursue his studies, as his cir- 
cumstances rendered necessary. Stone accordingly 
proceeded to St. Andrews, where he soon more than 
fulfilled the expectations his early attainments had 
excited, both by his rapid progress in every branch of 
study, and by a display of talent out of the class-room 
which still more contributed to make him the pride 
of the university and the idol of his fellow-students. 
Unhappily, the remainder of his history is too soon 
told. When he had been about three years at col- 
lege, he was appointed, on the recommendation of 
the professors, assistant in the grammar-school of 
Dunkeld, of which he was two or three years after 
elected head master. It does not appear how long 
he held this situation ; but he was in the midst of 
his literary pursuits, and giving every promise of a 
distinguished career, when he was suddenly cut off 
by fever, in 1757, in the thirtieth year of his age. 
At this time, none of his productions had been given 
to the world, except some himiorous pieces in verse, 
which had appeared in the Scots Magazine, when he 
was at college. Since his death, an allegory, which 
he left in manuscript, entitled ' The Immortality of 
Authors,' has been frequently printed. The work, 
however, which had principally engaged the last years 
of his short life, was ' An Inquiry into the Origin of 
the Nation and Language of the ancient Scots, with 
Conjectures about the Primitive State of the Celtic and 
other European Nations.' This, although unfinished, 
is said to have displayed extraordinary ingenuity and 
learning. ^It has never, we believe, been printed; 
although, if the manuscript be still in existence, its 
publication might possibly not be unacceptable to the 
students of history and philology, amow^^viWccv^^ 
fiul^ect to which it relates has in teceut. \Aia<&% ^^^\\&^ 
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considerable interest Stone's views, in bo fii 
they are stated, seem to have been in confor 
with those supported by the moat learned and 
lightened of later inquirers. 

The cultivation of science and literature 
often been united with the most active and 
cessfiil pursuit of business, and with the di 
of the most laborious professions. It has been 
of Cicero, that *' no man whose life had been wl 
spent in study, ever left more numerous or n 
valuable fruits of his learning in every bn 
of science and the polite arts — in oratory, po( 
philosophy, law, history, criticism, politics, etfa 
in each of which he equalled the greatest maatei 
his time ; in some of them excelled all men ol 
times. His remaining works, as voluminous as 
appear, are but a small part of what he really ] 
lished. His industry was incredible, beyond 
example or even conception of our days : this 
the secret by which he performed such wonders, 
reconciled perpetual study with perpetual aflairs. 
suffered no part of his leisure to be idle, or the 1 
1 ■ interval of it to be lost." These are the words ol 

4 ; learned and eloquent biogra])her. Dr. Middleton. 

says himself, in one of his orations — ''What others 
to their own aflairs, to the public shows and other ei 
tainments, to festivity, to amusement, nay even to o 
tal and bodily rest, I give to study and philosop 
He tells us, too, in his letters, that on days of bus' 
when he had any thing particular to compos 
had no other time for meditating but when he 
taking a few turns in his walks, where he ua* 
dictate his thoughts to his amanuenses, or sc 
who attended him. His letters afford us, indt 
every iray, the most remarkable evidence of the 
habits ofbia life. Those thaX ba^e eoiA!^ dowr 
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re all written after he was forty years old; and, 
Ithough many of course are lost, they amount in 
umber to about a thousand. *' We find many of 
lem," says Middleton, '* dated before daylight; some 
om the senate ; others from his meals, and the crowd 
r his morning levee." " For me," he himself ex- 
aims, addressing one of his friends, ** ne otiitm 
Mem unquam otiosutn — even my leisure hours 
ire their occupation." 

In modem times the celebrated Sir William Joneb 
forded the world, in this respect, a like example, 
^e haye already mentioned his wonderful attainments 

languages. All his philosophical and literary stu- 
es were carried on among the duties of a toilsome 
ofession, which he was, nevertheless, so far from 
iglecting, that his attention to all its demands upon 
s time and faculties constituted one of the most 
markable of his claims to our admiration. But he 
IS from his boyhood a miracle of industry, and 
ewed, even in earliest years, how intensely his soul 
owed with the love of knowledge. He used to 
late that, when he was only three or four years of 
:e, if he applied to his mother, a woman of un- 
mmon intelligence and acquirements, for informa- 
»n upon any subject, her constant answer to him 
18, ** Read, and you will know." He thus acquired 
passion for books, which only grew in strength 
th increasing years. Even at school his voluntary 
ertions exceeded in amount his prescribed tasks; 
d Dr. Thackeray, one of his masters, was wont to 
f of him, that he was a boy of so active a mind, 
It if he were lefl naked and friendless on Salisbury 
bin, he would, nevertheless, find the road to 
ne and riches. At this time he was frequently 

the habit of devoting whole liights to study^ 
len he would genially take ccffee at \nis ^f^ 
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keep off sleep. He had, even already, mere 

divert his leisure, commenced his study of 

law ; and it is related that he would often ai 

and surprise his mothei^s legal acquaintancei 

putting eases to them from an abridgmen 

Coke's Institutes, which he had read and 

tered. In afler life his maxim was never to 

lect any opportunity of improvement which 

sented itself. In conformity with this rule, ^ 

making the most wonderful exertions in the s 

of Greek, Latin, and the Oriental language 

Oxford, he took advantage of the vacations to I 

riding and fencing, and to read all the best aut 

in Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and French ; 

to transcribe an observation of his own, *' wit! 

fortune of a peasant, giving himself the educatic 

a prince." In the same spirit, while tutor, some 

afler this, in the family of Lord Spencer, he 

braced an opportunity of accomplishing himse 

I' dancing and the use of the broad-sword, an< 

j learning the German language, music, and the a 

I playing on the Welsh harp, the instrument oi 

I country. It was while residing in the Temple, 

i busily engaged in the study of the law, that, hi 

-i continuing his oriental studies with great zeal 

found time to compose and prepare for the pre 

translation of the speeches of the Greek orator Ifl 

and a volume of poems. Yet he was, at this very i 

both reading and writing elaborately on subjed 

I law and jurisprudence, an evidence of his profici 

in which he gave to the world, a few years afii 

his learned Treatise on the Law of Bailments. 

found leisure, too, in the midst of all these 

U . fes»ional and literary occupations, to attend 

} William Hunter's Lectures on Anatomy, and to 

secute the study of mathematics so far as to be 

to read Newton's Principva. 
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In India, where he filled the office of Jud^e in 
the Supreme Court of Bengal, and where his pro- 
fessional duties were of the most laborious nature, 
he contrived to do more than ever in the study of 
general literature and philosophy. He had scarcely 
arrived in the country when he exerted himself to 
establish a society in Calcutta, on the model of the 
Royal Society of London, of which he officiated as 
president as long as he lived, enriching its Transac- 
tions every year with the most elaborate and valuable 
disquisitions on every department of oriental philology 
and antiquities. Almost his only time for study now 
was during the vacation of the courts ; and here is 
the account, as found among his papers, of how he 
was accustomed to spend his day during the long 
vacation in 1785. In the morning, after writing 
one letter, he read ten chapters of the Bible, and 
then studied Sanscrit grammar and Hindoo law ; 
the afternoon was given to the geography of India, 
and the evening to Roman history; when the day 
was closed by a few games at chess, and the read 
ing of a portion of Ariosto. Already, however, his 
health was beginning to break down under the cli- 
mate ; and his eyes had become so weak, that he had 
been obliged to discontinue writing by candle-light. 
But nothing could prevent him from pursuing the 
studies he loved, while any strength remained to 
him. Even while confined by illness to his couch, 
he taught himself botany; and it was during a 
tour he was advised to take for the recovery of his 
health, that he wrote his learned ' Treatise on the 
Gods of Greece, Italy, and India* — as if he had 
actually so disciplined his mind, that it adopted 
labour like this almost for a relaxation. His health, 
after a time, was partially restored ; and we find him 
agiun devoting himself both to his profession^ d\xNl\^'% 
and las jmvate studies, with more zeal aaA. ^^^viviiv^ 
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than ever. When business requited his bH 
daily in Calcutta, he resided at a country-h 
the bulks of the Ganges, about five mih 
the city. " To this spot," says his amiable 
telhgent biographer. Lord Teignmouth, " he i 
every evening after sunset, and in the momi 
BO early as to reach his apartments in to 
walking, at the first appearance of dawn, 
lervening period of each morning, until the < 
of court, was regularly allotted and applied 
tinct studies." At this time, his hour of riat 
to be between three and four. During the - 
of the court he was equally occupied. Writii 
Crishna, his vacation residence, in 1787, 1 
" We are in love with this pastoral cottaj 
though these three months are called a vacal 
I have no vacant hours. It rarely happe 
fovoiiritc studies are closely connected with tl 
discharge of our duty, as mine happily are ; 
this cottage I am assisting the L'ourt by s 
Arabic and Sanscrit, and have now reiider< 
impossibility for the Mahometan or Hindi 

Jers to impose upon us with erroneous Of 
t was these constant exertions, in truth, th 
its chief enjoyment to his life. "I never was 
he says in Diis very letter, " till I was se 
India." 

This eminent and admirable man, howevei 
fell a sacrifice to his zeal in the discharge of h 
and if it has been accounted a befitting bi 
great captain to die in the field of battle, ei 
is to be deemed an equally appropriate and a t 
enviable lot who, afler a life, whether of roan 
few years, in which he has done enough for h 
■inks to his rest hi the full brightness of i 
made giJorious by many peacefiJ triumpli 
gmtttt liteniy Mhievement ot &u ViVAum ]« 
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his last— the digest he undertook to superintend of a 
complete body of Hindoo and Mahometan juris- 
prudence. To this work, considered by him as of 
the very hig^hest importance to the right administra- 
tion of law in India, but encompassed, from a variety 
af causes, with difficulties of the most formidable 
description, he resolved, after long consideration, to 
devote himself, even under increasing weakness of 
light, and probably general decay of constitution, 
which a fervid and unwearied spirit did not permit 
him to perceive. In the midst of his labours, it was 
found necessary that Lady Jones should proceed to 
England for the sake of her health ; and this separa- 
tion he felt severely: but he determined, notwith- 
standing, to remain in the country himself until he 
should have finished at least a certain portion of his 
task, on the accomplishment of which he had set his 
heart. He had been divided, however, but a few 
months from the companion of his life, and even 
of many of his studies, when he was suddenly 
attacked by an inflammation of the liver, which car- 
ried him off, afler seven days' illness, at the early ss;e 
of forty-seven. 

It vras by a persevering observance of a few simple 
maxims that Sir William Jones was principally 
enabled to accomplish what he did. One of these, 
as we have already mentioned, was never to neglect 
an opportunity of improvement: another was, that 
whatever had been attained was attainable by him, 
and that, therefore, the real or supposed difhculties 
d any pursuit formed no reason why he should not 
engage in it, and with perfect confidence of success. 
" it was also," Lonl Teignniouth tells us, " a fixed 
principle with him, from which he never voluntarily 
deviated, not to be deterred, by any difficulties which 
were surmountable, from prosecuting tx) a swee^^^^viS. 
lerminatioo wbtit be bad once de1ibeta\jeVj wcA^x- 
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taken.^* '*But what appears to me," adds his 
Lordship, *^ more particularty to have enabled him 
to employ his talents so much to his own and the 
public advanta^ was the regular allotment of his 
time to particular occupations, and a scrupuloiis 
adherence to the distribution which he had fixed: 
hence all his studies were pursued without interrup- 
tion or confusion. Nor can I omit remarking the 
candour and complacency with which he gave In 
attention to all persons, of whatever quality, talents, 
or education: he justly concluded that curious ei 
important information might be grained even fion 
the illiterate ; and, wherever it was to be obtained, 
he sought and seized it" By these methods it wh 
that he accumulated that vast mass of knowledge, 
and enabled himself to accomplish those profoood 
and extended labours which remain, even now tint 
he is dead» for the benefit of us who yet live, and of 
those who are to come after us. This is truly to 
make a short life long — to exist, in spite of destb, 
for unnumbered generations. 

Biography abounds, in truth, with examples of ibe 
union of the pursuits of literature and science wilh 
those of every department of active life. The inosi 
elegant of the writers of ancient Rome vras also tbt 
most renowned of her warriors. It was amid the 
hurry and toils of his campaigns that Julius Cbsai 
is said to have written those Commentariet^ or Me 
moirs of his military exploits, which have immo^ 
talized his name more than all his victories, and thn 
amply justified the anxiety he is recorded to hafi 
shewn to preserve the work, when, being obligd 
to throw himself from his ship in the bay of Alexaii' 
(iria, and swim for his life, he made his way to thi 
shore with his arms in one hand, and his Commen 
tfiries in the other. Cssar distinguished himsel 
also as a writer on grammax^ a&\xoi!LOiu<s>\&etosr)^iBC 
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I variety of other subjects ; be was universally ac- 
tounted one of the most learned scholars, as well as 
preatest orators, of his age ; and the time may come 
rhen mankind shall be ashamed of ever having 
dmired in any other capacity so great a scourge of 
he species. Yet this man's life was spent either in 
be field, or among political convulsions at home, 
Imost from his boyhood. If he found time and 
nanquillity for the cultivation of letters, who is there 
bat might not ? Like our own Alfred, too — another 
ut a far more illustrious instance of the hero, states- 
lan, and scholar, combined — Ceesar had to struggle 

II his life with the weakness and depression of bodily 
iaease. *' But, though he was a spare man," says 
Autarch, '' and had a white and sofl skin, somewhat 
istempered in his head, and subject to the falling 
ckness, (which, they say, first seized him at Cor- 
uba, in Spain,) yet he did not make liis indispo* 
tion of body a pretext for effeminacy, but made his 
ay-faring a medicine for his infirmity, whilst, by 
idefisLtigable journeying, thin diet, and lying out in 
le fields, he struggled and waged war, as it were, 
ren with his disease, and kept his body so guarded 
y this means, that it was very hard for any ill to 
:tack him. He slept most commonly in his chariot 
p his litter, but employed the very hours of rest in 
le designs of action. In the day-time he was carried 
X)ut to castles, cities, or fortifications, with one 
irvant along with him in tlie chariot, who, among 
lier things, used to write down what he dictated, 
id a soldier behind the vehicle to carry his sword, 
hus woidd he travel so swiftly, that, having set 
it firom Rome, he would arrive at the river Rhone 

eight days. Now, he rode well from his child- 
lod, for he had accustomed himself to sit with his 
inda behind him, and to put the horse to the ^V 
leed^ But, during his wars in Gaul, Vv^ Vsu^ton^ 
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U4 Tax pusfvn o» uwwudsb, 

himself ao M to diotete littHiiimBMi 

fast as two amanimnsw^ or, «a Oppfaw 

than two could take dowA hk woida.*^ 

and younger Sdpio Afiricaana, and 

fnend of tlM» latter, of whoae unNonal Ualiwyf'^^^ 

in Greek in forty books, only fife taaiva eoBa«4lHni 

to us, are other names that might be quotoMkn 

ancient times in illustratkm of howposiihla tt^laiii. 

ccmibine the habits of » military Hfa with thaisw 

and the pursuit of literature. < i .-^' 

One c^ the most remarkable raunptoa of drfa «■» 
bination which modem history siqqilisa, ia tafki 
found m Febdbuce IL, of Praasia, called JVailsiMr 
the Great, on account of the worst paria flff Ml 
character and conduct The ]»indpal part «f tb 
life of this monarch was spoit in the canpi-'il J 
a constant struggle with % host of enemiefc Ibb ; 
even then, when the busy day scansely aJbiM 
a vacant moment, that mcmient, n it came, waa im 
to be g^ven to study. FrederidE had very aailf 
formed an attachment to reading, which neither Ihi 
opposition of his father, who tlmught that the seka- 
lar would spoil the soldier, nor the schemes of «» , 
bition and conquest, which occupied him so mnohia 
after life, were able to destroy or weaken. When at ; 
last, therefore, he felt himself at liberty, «r oom- 
pelled, to sh^EUhe his sword, he gave himself iqi 
to the cultivation and patrmage of Uteratufe, nod Ha 
arts of peace, as eagerly as ht had ever doneiO'ths 
pursuit of military renown. His life, finom Us air* { 
liest years, had been one of great and mgidar as* I 
tivity. Even before his accession to the tfarasw^ ssd I 
while yet but a young man, he had estahliahsi^iii 
his residence, at RheimslN»gt nearly the aam 
of studious application, and economy in the 
mcDt of his time, to which he cfver afterwards 
tlnued to adhere. His tf^waftfwii vwh^Qbm^ •«■> 
Almost entmhr of aH 1pte\>iaci^»aX ^3uBWGMet\ «ah. 
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be had collected around him a circle of literary 
SMMxaates, with whom it was his highest enjoy- 
BMnt to spend his hours in philosophic conversa- 
tioB* or in amusements not unfitted to adorn a life 
cf -philosophy. In a letter written at this time to 
•ae of those friends, he says ; *' I become every day 
more covetous of my time ; I render an account of 
it to myself; and I lose none of it but with gp^at 
regret My mind is entirely turned toward philo- 
sophy ; it has rendered me admirable services, and I 
am greatly indebted to it I find m^-self happy, abun- 
dantly more tranquil titan formerly ; my soul is less 
mbject to -violent agitations ; and I do nothing till I 
have fiilly considered what course of action I ought 
to adopt" In another letter to the same correspond- 
ent, speaking of the employments of himself and 
the literary friends residing with him, he says : *' We 
have divided our occupations into two classes, of 
which the one comprehends those that are useful, 
and the other those that are agreeable. I reckon, in 
the number of those that are useful, the study of 
]^ilosophy, of history, and of languages ; the agree- 
able are music, and the tragedies and comedies that 
we exhibit here. Our serious occupations have, how- 
ever, always the privilege of preceding the others ; 
and I dare venture to affirm to you, that we make 
only a reasonable use of those pleasures ; engaging 
in them for no other purpose but to relax our minds, 
and to temper that moroseness and extreme philoso- 
phic gravity which does not easily suffer its counte- 
nance to be enlivened by the Graces." A more com- 
plete notion, howe^'er, will be obtained of the ma- 
nagement by which he contrived to make so much 
use of his time, from the following interesting account 
of his daily occupations, which Dr. Towers, who 
has vrritten a history of l^s reign, has collected €tQ\Ci 
a variety of authorities : — 
" It was bia general custom to i\s^ «X^n^ cJ^oOe. 
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in the morning, and sometimes earlier. He eom^ 
monly dressed his hair himself, and seldom employed 
more than two minutes for that purpose. His booti 
were put on at his bed-side, for he scarcely ever wore 
shoes. After he was dressed, the adjutant of the 
first battalion of his guards brought him a list of all 
the persons that were arrived at Potsdam, or de- 
parted from thence, and an account of whatever had 
occurred in the garrison. When he had delivered 
his orders to this officer, he retired into an inner 
cabinet, where he employed himself in private till 
seven o'clock. He then went into another apartment, 
where he drank coffee or chocolate ; and here he found 
upon the table all the letters addressed to him from 
Potsdam, Berlin, or any other parts of his domi- 
nions. Foreign letters were placed upon a sepante 
table. Afler reading all these letters, he wrote hints 
or notes in the margin of those which his secretaries 
were to answer; and then returning into the inner 
cabinet, carried with him such as he meant to wnU 
or dictate an answer to himself Here he employed 
himself till nine o'clock with one of his private se- 
cretaries. He then returned back f^in into hit 
former apartment, where he was attended by three 
secretaries, each of whom gave him an account of 
what he had done ; afler which the king delivered 
his orders to them, with the letters they were to 
answer. None of these answers, however, were sent 
off till they had been read, and many of them signed 
by the king. At ten o'clock the generals who were 
aljout his person, whom he was accustomed to send for 
in their turn, attended him to his closet, where he con- 
versed with them on the news of the day, politieiy 
tactics, and other subjects ; and at this time he ako 
gave audience to such persons as had received pi^- 
vious nodce to attend. At eleven o'clock he mounlid 
his horse, and rode to the ip«radft^ ¥i\msi^ be 
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and exercised hb regiment of guards ; and * at the 
same hour,' says Voltaire, * all the colonels did the 
same throughout the provinces.' He afterwards 
walked for some time in the garden, with his generals 
and the rest of the company whom he had invited to 
dine with him. At one o'clock he sat down to din- 
ner, and his company generally consisted of the 
princes his brothers, some of his general officers, 
some of the officers of his regiment of guards, and 
one or two of his chamberlains. He had no carver, 
but did the honours of the table himself, like a pri- 
vate gentleman. His table generally consisted of 
twenty-four covers; and his dinner-time did not 
much exceed an hour. After dinner he generally 
conversed with some of his guests for about a quar- 
ter of an hour, walking about the room. He then 
retired into his private apartment, making low bows 
to his company. He remained in private till five 
o'clock, when his reader waited on 1dm. His read- 
ing lasted about two hours, and this was succeeded 
by a concert, in which he himself was a performer 
upon the flute, and which lasted till nine. When the 
concert vras over, he was attended by Voltaire, Alga- 
rotti, Maupertuis, or some other wits or favourites 
whom he had invited. With these he supped at half 
an hour after nine, and his company seldom con- 
sisted of more than eight persons, the king himself 
included. At twelve the king went to bed." 

The literary works of Frederick vnll be at least 
allowed to shew some industry, when it is stated that 
they extend, in the most complete edition, to no fewer 
than twenty-five octavo volumes— quite a wonderful 
amount of authorship, certainly, for one who led 
so busy a life, and strikingly illustrative of what 
may be done by the economical employment even of 
the merest odds and ends of time ; for« com^^^4\i(^ 
the leisure whicli. many a student eu^o^^ ^xxOci \£i;>^v» 
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be considered the very few hours every day which 
were the utmost that Frederick could, hy posribility, 
have ^ven to study. But these works by no means 
require any apologfy for their quality on the score of 
their quantity. They consist of historicaU poetical, 
and philosophical compositions — generally of respect- 
able ability, and several of considerable merit. His 
poem entitled * The Art of War,' his * Histoiy of 
his own Times,' that of ' The Seven Years* War,' 
and his ' Memoirs of the House of Brandenburg,' 
may be especially mentioned as works received into 
European literature. 

It would be easy to select from the catalogue of 
those who have made the greatest stir in the world, 
either as conquerors or legislators, or borne the most 
active and conspicuous parts in any other way in the 
conduct of human a&irs, many other names equally 
famous in the annals of literature, as in those of war 
or politics. In former times, indeed, a taste for sdeoce 
or general literature, and a familiarity with it, was some- 
what more common among European statesmen, and 
professional men of all descriptions, than it now is. 
There is no greater name among those .of the states- 
men of France than that of the celebrated Duke of 
Sully, the writer of the well-known Menunrs, as well 
as of a variety of other works; and equally distin- 
guished as a soldier, a financier, and an author. 
This great man used to find time for the multiplied 
avocations of every day, by the most undeviating 
economy in the distribution of his hours. He rose 
all the year round at four o'clock in the morning, 
and was always ready to appear at the council b^ 
seven. His hour of dining was at noon, afler which 
he gave audience to all, without distinction, who 
sought to be admitted to him. The business of the 
day wa8 always finished in this way before suppsi* 
SLud at ten he regularly retired Ui Ywd. SuUy'a iUvH 
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trions countryman and contemporary, the President 
Db Thott, afibrds us another instance of the same 
sort During the greater part of his life, De Thou 
was actively employed, in one capacity or another, 
in the management of afiairs of state ; and yet he 
found time to \iTite one of the greatest and most 
elaborate historical works in existence, his celebrated 
' History of his own Times,' extending to one hundred 
and thirty-eight books, in Latin, beside various 
poetical pieces in the same language. In our own 
eountry, none were ever more mixed up with the 
political transactions of their times, or led busier lives 
from their earliest years, than Sir Thomas More, the 
great Bacon, and Lord Clarendon. And yet 
these are three of the most eminent writers in our 
language ; and the works of the two latter, par* 
ticularly, are of considerable extent We may add 
to the list the names of John Seloen and Sir 
Matthew Hale. Both were public men, and 
necessarily involved in the ceaseless political con«> 
vulsions of one of the stormiest periods of English 
history ; yet they were two of the most distinguished 
luminaries both of the law and the literature of 
their day. Selden's works, embracing many sub- 
jects of history, political controversy, and sacred, 
classical, and English antiquities, have been col- 
lected in three large volumes folio. Those of Sir 
Matthew Hale are also very numerous ; and relate to 
history, divinity, mathematics, and natural philoso- 
phy, as well as to several of the most important de- 
partments of the learning of his profession. He is 
said, during many years of his life, to have studied 
sixteen hours every day. Selden is called the Glory 
of England by his contemporary, the celebrated 
Dutch scholar Grotius (or Groot), who was himself 
one of the most remarkable instanoea on x^^ost^^ ^ 
the sncceflf with irlucii the cultiva&m c£ ^lks»:^\^^ 
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rature maybe carried on, tocher with legiJ and poli- 
tical studies, and even amid the toils and distractions of 
a public life of unusual bustle and vicissitude. From 
his sixteenth year, when he first appeared at the bur, 
till tliat of his death, at the age of sixty-two, Grotius 
was scarcely ever released from the burthen of poli- 
tical employment, except while he lay in prison, or» 
altogether exiled from his country, wandered about 
from one foreign land to another, in search of a tem- 
porary home. Yet, even in these seemingly most 
unpropitious circumstances, he produced a succes- 
sion of works, the very titles of which it would re- 
quire several pages to enumerate, all displaying pro- 
found erudition, and not a few of them ranlung to 
this day with the very best, or as the very best, that 
liave been written on the subjects to which they relate. 
He occupies a respectable place in the poetry of his 
native language, and a high one among modem 
Greek and Latin poets. His critical labours in refe- 
rence to the classical authors of antiquity are im- 
mense, lu history, beside several other works, he 
has written one entitled ' The Annals of Belgrium,' 
in eighteen books. Of a variety of theological pro- 
ductions we may mention only his celebrated ' Trea- 
tise on the Truth of Christianity,' one of the most 
popular books ever written, and which has been 
translated, not only into almost every lang^uage of 
modern Europe, but even into Greek, Areiiic, Per- 
sian, and several of the tonp^es of India. Finally* 
not to mention his other works in the same depart- 
ment, by his famous treatise on international law» 
entitled ' On the Law of War and of Peace,' he 
has established for himself an immortal reputation in 
jurisprudence, not in his own country merely, but 
over all Europe, in every part of which the work 
was received, on its first appearance, with univerail 
admiration^ translated, comxDKQ^fi^ mv^tl, vul em- 
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ployed as a text*book by all lecturers on the subject 
of which it treats. This work was written while 
GrotiuB resided in France, after making his escape 
from the castle of Louvenstein by a memorable stra- 
tagem. Having, in the religious disputes which 
then agitated Holland, taken the side of the Armi- 
nians in opposition to the Calvinists, when the latter 
obtained the ascendancy, he was put on his trial, 
convicted of treason, and sentenced to the confisca- 
tion of all his property, and imprisonment for life. 
As some mitigation, however, of so hard a doom, it 
was permitted that his wife should share his fate ; 
and that excellent and heroic woman accordingly 
took up her abode with her husband in the fortress 
we have named, where they remained together nearly 
two years. At last, however, Grotius resolved to 
brave the hazards of a plan of escape, which had 
been some time before suggested by his wife. He 
had been in the habit of borrowing books from some 
of his friends in the neighbouring town of Gorcum, 
and these were always brought to him in a large 
chest, which was in like manner employed to con- 
vey them back when he had read or consulted them. 
This chest had at first been regularly searched, as it 
was carried into and brought back from the apart- 
ment of the prisoner ; but, afler some time, its ap- 
pearance on its customary service became so familiar 
to the guards, that their suspicions were lulled, and 
it was allowed to pass without notice. A day, there- 
fore, having been chosen when it was known that the 
commandant was to be absent, Madame Grotius in- 
formed the commandant's wife, who was lefl in 
charge of the place, that she meant to send away all 
her husband's books, to prevent him from injuring 
his health by study, and requested that two soldiers 
might be aUowed her to remove the load. In. \hfi. 
mean time Orotiua bad taken lua plaict m Vk<^ Ocks^ 
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in the top of which small holes had been made for 
the admission of air. Upon lifting it from the 
ground, one of the soldiers, struck With its weight, 
jestingly remarked, that there must be an Arminian 
in it " Th%re are Arminian books in it," replied 
the wife of Grotius, with great presence of mind ; 
and, without saying anything more, they took it on 
their shoulders, and carried it down a ladder, wfaieh 
led from the apartment. It would appear, however, 
that their suspicions had been again awakened ; for, 
it is said, that, before they had proceeded much fu^- 
ther, the men resolved to mention the circumatanoe 
of its uncommon weight to the commandantfs wifo; 
but she, misled by what had been told her, ordered 
them to carry it away. It had been contrived to bm 
a trusty female servant in waiting to accompany the 
chest to its place of destination, and under her caic 
it was safely dep6sited in the house of a friend at 
Gorcum, when the illustrious prisoner was, of coune, 
speedily released from durance. A good deal of va^ 
nagement was still necessary to enable him to efiect 
his escape from the town. It is gratifying to have 
to add, that his wife, who, as soon as she undo^ 
stood that her husband was safe, confessed what she 
had done, although at first detained in close custody, 
was liberated, on petitioning the States Genefal 
about a fortnight afler. It was on the 2 lit of 
March, 1621, that Grotius obtained his liberty; and 
he arrived in Paris on the 13th of April His wift 
rejoined him about the end of December. 



Chapter VIII. 

wnrt pnmiita of SoUUera. Dttovtei) B. Jomobi Boebannt 
Otrraatet^— Of Sailori. Dampiert Vvriai Druryi Ftlcontri 
6iofrdaai} yramham ; Oswald; Colnmbnsj Cook; VancoaTer; 
CoUlnifwood. 

f the distractions of business or of professional 
ity are to be deemed an insurmountable bar to the 
iltiyation of science or literature, what annoyances 
' interruptions of this description shall seem more 
ifavourable for such an attempt than those which 
•set the rude and unsettled life of a seaman or a 
Idier ! Yet it has been in the midst of these that 
me of the persons whose names are most distin- 
lished in the annals of literature and philosophy have 
gun their career. The great Des Cartes entered 
e army, in obedience to the wishes of his family, 
the age of twenty, and served first with the troops 
' the Prince of Orange, and afterwards with those 
'Maximilian of Bavaria. With the latter prince he 
IS present at the battle of Prague, in 1620, when 
'aximilian, acting in concert with the Emperor, 
nrdinand II., obtained a sigpial victory over the 
lector Palatine, Frederick. During his military 
e, however, Des Cartes never neglected his philo- 
iphical studies, of which he gave a striking proof 
1 one occasion while he was in the service of the 
rince of Orange. He happened to be in garrison 
ith his regiment at the town of Breda, in the 
etherlands, when, walking out one morning, he 
served a crowd of people assembled around a pla- 
jrd or advertisement which was stuck up on thft 
ill Findiof -iJiat it-was wriUim m i)tv^ \>\)X<^\kd^* 
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GTuage, iduch he did not undastuid, (fiir he wm a 
native of Touraine, in France.) he inquired of a 
person whom he saw reading it» what it meank The 
individual to whom he addressed his inquiries hap- 
pened to he the Principal of the univenity of Dart* 
a man of distinguished mathematical attainments; 
and it was with something of a sneer that he in* 
formed the young officer* in reply to his qoealiont 
that the paper contained the announcement cf a dUB- 
cult geometrical problem, of which the ptop oser 
chall^aged the most aUe men of the clly to attempl 
the solution. Not repulsed, however, by the tarn 
and manner of the learned professor, Des Cartes re- 
quested to be fiivoured with a translation of the pla- 
card, which he had no sooner received than he 
calmly remarked that he thou^t he should be abfe 
to answer the challenge. Accordingly, next day he 
presented himself again before Beckmau (that was 
the name of the professor) with a complete solution 
of the problem, greatly to the astonishment of that 
distinguished person, who had probably never before 
dreamed of the possibility of so much learning being 
found beyond the walls of a university. 

It was at this period of his life, indeed, that this 
illustrious person laid the foundatk>n of most of those 
mathematical discoveries which subsequently obtained 
for him so much celebrity. He wrote a Latin 
treatise on music, and projected several of his otiier 
works, diuing the time be was stationed at Breda. 

Our celebrated countryman, Ben Jonson, some 
of whose early difficulties we have already men- 
tioned, could find no way of escaping firom the 
humble employment of a working mason or brick- 
layer, to which he had been doomed on his mothci^s 
second marriage, except by enlisting as a private 
soldier. Accordingly he served in that capacity for 
£Oine time against the Spomatda Vntlb^t Netheriand8» 
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■ad gained a liigh reputation for penMmal prowesa, 
of which he was in after life not a little Yam. This 
was also the fate of the famous Gxorob Buchanan, 
one of the most elegant scholars and writers that 
modem times have produced — another illustrious evi- 
dence of how little it is in the power of the most un- 
quiet and disjointed times, or the most adverse 
fortunes, to interrupt the intellectual pursuits of a 
mmd really in love with knowledge. Scarcely any 
part of Buchanan's long life was passed either 
in leisure or tranquillity. He was bom of poor 
parents, and was sent to the university of Paris 
to be educated at the expenNC of an uncle, whose 
death, however, afler some time, lefl him in such 
a stale of destitution, that, in order to get back 
to his native coimtry, he was obliged to enter him- 
lelf as a private in a corps which was leaving France 
bo serve in Scotland, as auxiliaries to the Duke of 
^bany. It would detain us too long to attempt any 
iketch of the remainder of a life of whose many 
troubles this was only the fit commencement Al- 
though, in point of learning and genius, confessedly 
nrithout a rival among his countrymen, and even 
icknowledged by all £urope as the chief of the 
poets and eloquent writers of his day, it is melan- 
choly to think, that, amid the civil discords of those 
mhappy times, his portion was littie else than 
poverty, persecution, imprisonment, and exile. But 
lis own mind was to him a kingdom, of which the 
vorid's unkindness could not deprive him, and in 
irhich he found, doubtless, under all he had to 
iuflfer, his sufficient consolation. He took refuge 
a literary labour from the cmel fortunes that pur- 
lued him. We know that it was in a Portuguese 
dungeon that he composed his cdiebrated Latin ver- 
lion of the Psalms. He had just carried through the 
press his great work« the Hiatory of ftcoVltt&ii^ ^Vnea 
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he died at the age of seventy-six^ h&ng at the ti 
in such a state of indigence, that, when he felt 
end approaching, having inquired of his sen 
how much money he had remaining, and finding t 
there was not enough for the expenses of his fime 
he ordered the whole to be given to the poor, 
was accordingly buried at the cost of the citj 
Edinburgh. 

Even stQl more crowded with disasters is 
history of the renowned Cervantes, whose admin 
Don Quixote ranks so high among the glories 
modem literature. Cervantes, too, conmienced 
as a soldier, lost his left hand in battle, and i 
afterwards detained for five years in captivity 
Algiers. Even after he had recovered his libe 
and had returned to his native country, he i 
again in a short time thrown into confinement by 
unjust decision of the courts, in a cause in wfa 
he was implicated; and it was while he lay in pri 
that he wrote the first part of Don Quixote, 
was, soon after the publication of this work, o 
more restored to fi^edom ; but, although he af 
wards produced various other literary performan< 
he never succeeded in raising himself above 
necessitous circumstances in which his early i 
fortunes had involved him. The dedication of 
last work he gave to the world is dated only i 
days before his death, and in it he mentions, v 
great calmness, his approaching dissolution. ( 
vantes died at the age of sixty-nine, on the 28< 
April, 1617, exactly a year after our own Shakspe 

There are many cases on record of individi 
who, even with scarcely any other educatkm { 
what they contrived to give themselves while ten 
in subordinate and laborious situations in the Cf 
or on shipboard, have attained to great 
Jiaiity with books, and sometimea risen to e^ 
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aUe literary or iscientific distinction. The celebrated 
£nglish navigator, Dampibr, although he had 
been some time at school before he left his native 
country, yet went to sea at so early an age that, 
considering he for a long time led a vagabond and 
lawless liie, he must have very soon forgotten every 
thing he had been taught, if he had not, in the 
midst of all his wild adventures, taken great pains 
both to retain and to extend his knowledge. That 
he must have done so is evident from the accounts 
of his different voyages which he afterwards pub- 
lished. We have few works of the kind more vigor- 
ously or graphically written than these volumes ; and 
they contain abundant evidences of a scientific and 
philosophical knowledge of no ordinary extent and 
exactness. Along with Dampier's, we may mention an 
older name, that of John Davis, the discoverer of the 
well known Strait leading into Baffin's Bay. Davis 
also went to sea when quite a boy, and must have 
acquired all his knowledge both of science and of the 
art of composition, while engaged among the duties 
of his profession. Yet we not only have from his 
pen accounts of several of his voyages, but also a 
treatise on the general hydrography of the earth. 
He was the inventor, besides, of a quadrant for 
taking the sun's altitude at sea. Robert Drury, too, 
whose account of the Island of Madagascar, and of 
his strange adventures there, is now (from having 
been latdy re-published) a well-known book, de- 
serves to be remembered when we are making men- 
tion of authors bred at sea. Drury was only four- 
teen when he set out on his first voyage in a vessel 
proceeding to India, and he was shipwrecked in re- 
turning home on the island we have mentioned, where 
he remained in a species of captivity for fifteen years ; 
so that when he at last contrived to make his esca^^ 
he had almost foi|;otten his B»idve\\av^^3Ai^^« Yl^ 
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ofhis lifi^*^t«ik:wbichlM«oiBOB^plW^ 
log in thr Immblit twigmatfot aporlwat thtt-IailW 
House. The ifwk » GUEopoted in a plHB b«t n»i 
nUe st^ and contains nuuiy intanstiaip dMdt 
Impacting the maoaan of tlw natives of JdadagaMHi 
It b perfasps somaarhat. bettor for hmring been ooaM 
pressed by ona of the fiiends of Ae avSftor, whose 
origitaal msnuseript is ssid to have aitendad to.s%IM 
hondred large iUio pages. 

FALOomm, the aut£ir of * The Shiinvraelc,' aa is 
generalW known, spent his Ufe» fhmi €h9dhottd».sl 
sea. fife was pioiwbly born in one of tfaa'SMll 
towns in die eoonty of FSftt Which bolder thefWih 
of Forth; bat nothing is vary certainly ascsriainsd 
either aa to his native place or Ids penntaga. Nav 
has any aeooont been given of how he weqimd Ika 
elemoitaof education, with the eioq[iiion of a report 
that he found an instructor in a person of the naoM 
of Campb^ a man of some litenury taste and aa# 
qmrements^ who hi^ipened to be purser in oneof tiia 
Tessds in wfaieh young Fskoner aaiied. Howavii 
this may be» fUconer appeared as an author at m vaif 
eaiiy age, haviag been only, it is said, in his twanty* 
first year vdien he gaTcto the vroild Us first piwdne» 
tion, a poem on the death of Frederick, PHoea at 
Walea,thefttherofhis late llijesty, George IIL B$ 
was ten or twebre years older when he published Us 
' Shipwreck,' whicn is said to be founded in a giasl 
measure on the personal adventures of the anthaai 
Falconer did not permit the suoeess of hia poatiaal 
cffMTts to withdraw him from his pro fe ssion , in vfaUw 
having now transferred himself from the 
service to the navy, he oontinned to rise atttdBf 
he was appointed purser of a aMO?«f-^WBr. Somali 
time afiar T** ^^^g this mrn n ttimK he ptiMtmAlJi^ 
oiAer w^tfc jij wlttdi ha liJU^S^^ 
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vfflTSal Mmxte Dictionary/ which was very favourably 
received, and is a still standard work. He had pre- 
viously to this written several other poetical pieces on 
temporary subjects, which have lonf^ been forgotten. 
Shortly after the publication of his dictionary', he 
sailed for Bengal as purser of the frigate Aurora. 
This vessel, however, was never heard of after she 
passed the. Cape of Good Hope, haNing in all pro- 
bability foundered at sea. 

GioRDANi, an Italian engineer and mathema- 
tician of the seventeenth century, was originally a 
common soldier on board one of the Pope's gallies. 
In this situation his capacity and good conduct at- 
tracted the attention of his admiral ; and as a reward 
he was promoted to the post of purser of one of the 
vessels. It was his appointment to this situation 
which first formed his mind to study. Having ac- 
counts to keep, he soon found how necessary it was 
that he should know something of arithmetic, of 
which he was till then quite ignorant ; and he deter- 
mined therefore to teach himself the science, which 
it is said he did without assistance. By pursuing 
his studies from this commencement, he eventually 
acquired considerable reputation as a mathematician; 
and, having published several able works, was ap- 
pointed at last to a professorship in the Sapienza 
College at Rome. Giordani died in the year 1711. 
The late Mr. John Fbansham, who died at 
Norwich in 1810, was altogether one of the most 
eccentric characters to be found in the list of self- 
educated persons. His name suggests itself to us 
here from the circumstance of his having passed part 
of his early life as a common soldier. He had been 
originally apprenticed to a cooper, with whom he 
remained for about two years, and it was in this 
situation that he taught himself mathematve<&« '^xsS. 
ulthoug^ he obtained the ^tuatiou oi d^xV \s^ ^ax 
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Eitomey, his restless disposition would not wSkni 
him to remain at his desk; and after wandering for 
some time about the country, he enlisted in the army, 
where, however, they did not keep him long, finding 
him quite unfit for service. Indeed, it was by Ibis 
time become pretty evident that his mind was not a 
little deranged, — a matter which he shortly after put 
beyond doubt by renouncing Christianity, and maldng 
a formal profession of paganism. Although he pub* 
lished several works, however, in support of his pe- 
culiar theology, and in other respects conducted him- 
self with great eccentricity, he contrived to maintain 
himself by teaching mathematics, in which occupa- 
tion he is said to have displayed very considerable 
ability. He resided and took pupils for some years 
in London. Somewhat similar to Fransham's history 
is that of Mr. John Oswald, who is said to have 
taught himself Greek, Latin, and Arabic, while hold- 
ing a lieutenant's commission in a regiment of in- 
fantry in India. He afterwards returned to England, 
where he published a succession of poetical and po- 
litical pamphlets, making himself remarkable at the 
same time by various singularities of behaviour and 
opinions, and especially by a rigid abstinence from 
animal food, and a professed predilection for the re- 
ligious doctrines of the Brahmins. When the revo- 
lution broke out in France, Oswald went over to that 
country, and entered th^ service of the republic, in 
which he obtained the rank of colonel. He was at 
length killed in battle. 

Columbus himself, one of the greatest men that 
ever lived, if it be grand ideas g^randly realized thit 
constitute greatness, while leading the life of a sea* 
man, not only pursued assiduously the studies moi* 
particularly relating to his profession, rendering 
self the most accomplished geographer and 
Momer of his time, but \^\. xk^ tbat nnnjnnlniaaw 



Sch he had begun at school with the diflerent 
nnchea of elegant literulure. V/e are fold that he 
VBB even wont lo amuse himself by the compoEition 
of Latin verses. It was at sea. too, that our awn 
Cook, acquired for himself those high scientific, and 
«e may even add literary accomplishments, of which 
he showed himself to be possessed, l^e parents of 
tJiii celebrated navigator were poor peasants, and all 
llie ftehool education he ever had was a little reading, 
suiting, and arithmetic, for which he was indebted 
" the liheraUiy of a gentleman in tlie neighbour- 
; xid. He was apprenticed, at the age of thirteen, 
'1 a shopkeeper in the small town of Snailh, near 
.\i-wcBslJe; and it was while in this situation that 
ii was first seized with a passion for the sea. 
Alter some lime, he prevailed upon his master lo 
pw up bis indentures, and entered as one of the 
< ri^w ot a coasting vessel engaged in the coal trade. 
lie continued in this service till he had reached his 
II rnty -seventh year, when he exchanged it lor that 
<i (he navy. In which he soon distinguished himself 
^u fpratly that lie was three or four years after up- 
uiinled muster of the Mercury, which belonged to a 
''imidron Ihen proceeding lo attack Quebec. Here 
It' fin-t shewed the proficiency be had already made 
■u the scientific part of his profession, by an admi- 
jlite churl which he constructed and published of 

I River St. Lawrence, He fell, however, the dis- 
uilages of his ignorance of mathematics; and, 
Ic still assisting in tlie hostile operations carrying 
tninBt the French on the coast of North Ame- 
, he applied himself to the study of Euclid's 
ineniM, which he soon mastered, and then began 
I of aatnmoDiy. A year or two after this, while 
In alaliotied in the same quarter, he communicated 
lie Bo}al Societj an account of a iolar ecW^M 
eA took pbee on tb« &lii ot AuguBt, \1^\ d«> 
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ducing from it, ivith great exactness and skill, th€ 
longitude of the place of observation; and his paper 
was printed in the Philosophical Transactions. He 
had now completely established his reputation as an 
able and scientific seaman ; and it having b^n 
determined by Government, at the request of the 
Royal Society, to send out qualified persons to the 
South Sea to observe the approaching transit of the 
planet Venus over the sun*s disc — a phenomenon 
which promised several interesting results to astro- 
nomy, — Cook was appointed to the command of the 
Endeavour, the vessel fitted out for that purpose* 
He conducted this expedition, which, in addition to 
the accomplishment of its principal purpose, was 
productive of a large accession of important geogra- 
phical discoveries, with the most consummate skill 
and ability ; and was, the year after he returned home* 
appointed to the command of a second vessel destined 
for the same regions, but having in view more par- 
ticularly the determination of the question as to the 
existence of a southern polar continent He was 
nearly three years absent upon this voyage ; but so 
admirable were the methods he adopted for pre- 
serving the health of his seamen, that he reached 
home with the loss of only one man from his whole 
crew. Having addressed a paper to the Royal 
Society upon this subject, he was not only chosen 
a member of that learned body, but was farther 
rewarded by having the Copley gold medal voted to 
him for his experiments. Of this second voyage he 
drew up the account himself, and it has been univer- 
sally esteemed a model in that species of writing. 

All our readers know the termination of Cook's 

distinguished career. His third voyage, undertakes 

for the discovery of a passage from the Atlantie 

to the Pacific along the north coast of Ameriei^ 

although unsuccessful ii\ tefewasi^ \a \3n» obwcl 
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was fertile in s^eographical discoveries, and equally 
honourable, with those by which it had been i)re- 
cededy to the sap^acity, good inana[reineiit, and 
scieatific skill of its unfortunate commander. The 
deaih of Captain Cook took place at Owhyhee, in a 
sudden tumult of the natives of that island, on ' the 
14lh. of February, 1779. The news of the event 
waft.lecttTed-with general lamentation, not only in 
our ovim' country, but throuf^hont Europe. Pensions 
wete bestowed upon his widow and three sons l)y 
the- lObvemment ; the Royal Society ordered a 
medail to be struck in commemoration of him; his 
euldjg^ was pronounced in the Florentine Academy ; 
and various other honours were paid to his memory, 
both by public bodies and individuals. Thus, by his 
own persevering efforts, did this great man raise 
hioDMif - irom the lowest obscurity to a reputation 
yfiHk as ^be world itself, and certain to last as long 
as tlf^ age in which he flourished shall be remeni- 
beijJBfC by history. But better still than even all this 
fadajjpf^^Mlian either the honours which he received 
wUb' filing, or those which, when he was no more, 
hi^lsbantry and mankind bestowed upon his memory, 
— ttf had exalted himself in the scsile of moral and 
intfetaiectual being ; had won for himself, by his un- 
wettied striving, a new and nobler nature, and taken 
a Aigfa place among the instructors and best bene- 
ftuHSors of mankind. This alone is true happiness — 
the one worthy end of human exertion or ambition 
— ^the only satisfying reward of all labour, and study, 
and virtuous activity or endurance. Anionic the 
shipmates with whom Cook mixed when he first 
went to sea, there was, perhaps, no one who ever 
either raised himself above the condition to which 
he then belonged in point of outward circumstances, 
or enlarged in any considerable degree itv^ kwow- 
ledge or mental resources he then posses^^^X.. KrA 
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some will perhaps say that this was little to be re- 
gretted, at least, on their own account; that the 
many who spent their lives in their original sphere 
were probably as happy as the one who succeeded in 
rising above it : but this is, indeed, to cast a hasty 
glance on human life and human nature. That man 
was never truly happy — happy upon reflection, and 
while looking to the past or the future — who could 
not say to himself that he had made something of 
the faculties God gave him, and had not lived alto- 
gether without progression, like one of th^ inferior 
animals. We do not speak of mere wealth or 
station; these are comparatively nothing; are as 
often missed as attained, even by those who best 
merit them; and do not of themselves constitute 
happiness when they are possessed. But there must 
be some consciousness of an intellectual or moral 
progress, or there can be no satisfaction— no self- 
congratulation on reviewing what of life may be 
already gone — no hope in the prospect of what is 
yet to come. All men feel this, and feel it strongly ; 
and if they could secure for themselves the source of 
happiness in question by a wish, would avail them- 
selves of the privilege with sufficient alacrity. Nobody 
would pass his life in ignorance, if knowledge might 
be had by merely looking up to the clouds for it : it 
is the labour necessary for its acquirement that 
scares them; and this labour they have not resolutkm 
to encounter. Yet it is, in truUi, from the exertion 
by which it must be obtained, tliat knowledge derives 
at least half its value ; for to this entirely we owe 
the sense of merit in ourselves which the acquisitiaB 
brings along with it ; and hence no little of the hap- 
piness of which we have just described its possessioi 
to be the source : besides that, the labour itself soQi 
becomes an enjoyment. 
To the example o£ CooW« Vi Vl^«c% xu^QAssir 
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might add those of others of his countrymen, who, 
since his time, have shewn, in like manner, the possi- 
bility of uniting the cultivation of literature and 
science to the most zealous performance of the duties 
of the same laborious profession. For instance, 
Vancouver was a sailor formed under Cook ; and to 
him we owe an interesting and ably written account 
of the voyage which he made round the world, in 
1790 and the four following years. Lieutenant Flin- 
ders commanded the expedition sent out in 1801 to 
survey the coast of New Holland, and afterwards 
published an account of his voyage, accompanied by 
a volume of charts, winch are considered as placing 
the author in the highest rank of modern hydogra^ 
phers. Nor ought ^'e here to forget the late Lord 
CoLLiNOWOOD, second in command to Nelson at 
Trafalgar, and, in all respects, a man of first-rate 
merit, who, although he never sent any production 
to the press, has been proved by his correspondence, 
published since his death, to have been in reality 
one of the best of writers. Yet he was only thirteen 
when he first entered the navy, and during the re- 
mainder of his life he was scarcely ever ashore — cir- 
cumstances which used to make his acquaintances 
wonder not a little where he got his style. He had 
always, however, been fond of reading and the study 
of elegant literature ; and he found that even a life 
at sea afforded him many opportunities of indulging 
his taste for these enjoyments. 

Lord CoUingwood may be said to have been, in all 
respects, a perfect illustration of Wordsworth's fine 
lines on the character of * the Happy Warrior : ' — 

" Whose powers shed round him in the cunimon strife, 
Or mild concenis of ordinary life, 
A constant influence — a peculiar grace : 
Bat who, if he be called upon to face 
Some awful momen^ to which He&veii\v^ \o\tv^^ 
Onatisgaes, good or bAd, for human Wmd, 
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Is happy as a lover, and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a man inspired ; 

And through the heat of conflict keeps the law 

In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw : 

Or if an unexpected call succeed. 

Come when it will, is equal to the need. 

He who, though thus endued as with a sense 
And faculty for storm and turbulence, 
. Is yet a soul whose master-bias leans 
To homefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes ; — 
Sweet images ! which, wheresoe'er he be. 
Are at his heart ; and such fidelity 
It is his darling passion to approve ; — 
More brave for this, that he hath much to love/' 

It does not belong to the plan of this di 
notice any living examples; but the names of a 
of naval officers of our o^vn times, who have 
guished themselves as men of science and le 
as well as skilful conmianders, will present 
jselves at once to the memory. 
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Chaptsr IX. 

f pnrsfiiti of Merehairti. Soton; Onys; D.Nortli) Btctodo. 

wt nmst now retam to civil life, from fiie 
' walks of wfaieh we have already quoted 
I examples of an attachment to literary and 
fie pnrsoits, in the midst of much occupation ; 
e attainment of eminence at the same time in 
rid of letters and in that of politicB. We shaH 
Lflt the cares of ordinary business have also left 
> many to earn distinction by their teaming and 
nrithigs, as well as the toils and anxieties of 
if&irs. Perhaps the earliest lit»«ry merchant 
'e <m record is the cdebrated Athenian lawgivm*, 
. Although descended from one of the most 
^uished families in Athens, Solon found himself 
1, on setting out in life, to attempt the re-esta« 
ent of the decayed fortunes of his house, by 
ing in foreign commerce. After the manner 
Aary in those days, he proceeded in person to 
t countries along with the goods which he had 
pose of. To a mind such as his, however, the 
uunities of an occupation of this kind were in- 
»le. He returned to his native country not 
niiched by the success of his speculations, but 
tt with all the learning and philosophy of the 
ies in which dvilizadon had then made the 
at progress ; and fitted to inform and controul 
Aow-ciiizens by the lessons of a new wisdom, 
attmcdve by the charms of doquence and 
He had sought, in the coume oC Vfi!& \x«:^^^ 
wremaoudj ht knowledge ih&u te Nradd^ 

N 3 
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and he had found both in abundance. When he le- 
appeaied in his native conutiy, fail &me had pie- 
ceded him» and he was welcomed by all ranks aa fhe 
fittest person to assume the goYcnunent and Tegobk 
tion of the state. He accepted the call* end mSatt* 
guished himself, as all our readers know, by Ihewne 
laws which he established, and the admiraMe afaOitj 
and rectitude of his administration. But his kuve of 
literature and phflosophic apecuktion still dmr is 
him; and after the usurpation of Fisistntos Bid 
overturned the system of good govenaunent wkidi 
he had reared, and. the folly and ingimtitiide of Iris 
fellow -citisens compelled him to witfadrair fim 
Athens, wears told that he empkiyed his old oge-k 



finishing some of his poetical eonipoBiftioiis» eape* 

mnr* 



cially his great work, entitled Atlantis, whidi 
tunately hs^ not come down to us* Sokn^a ftne, 
however, both as a poet and an orator, long sur f i fsd 
among his countrymen, and some fragments of Ui 
poetry are still extant. The reader will find an ac- 
count of the pditical institutions of Solon in the iMA 
chapter of the ' Hbtory of Greece,' pubKahed in the 
Library of Useful Knowledge. 

A French merchant, M. Guts, has, in 
times, distinguished himself by his learned 
touching tfeuB geography and history of the eom* 
try of Solon. Guys had spent the early part of Ui 
commercial life in Turkey, and it was while vesidiag 
there that he conceived the idea of availing himself fli 
the many opportunities his situation afimded liim» Is 
compare the exkting condition of Gieece» and Iks 
manners of its inhabitants, with the aocounta 
down to us by the classic authors, (^its 
His object was to ascertain what tiaeea of tks^ 
times were still to be found, either in dw-clMf*' 
nod habits of the peoj^themadves, or in dw oj 
lupect and architoc^usL vi0&\iin«6taLdl.V)Dit;!W 
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For this purpose, we are told, he repeatedly travelled 
over both the Morea and the islands of the Archipe- 
Jago, with Homer and Pausanias in his hand, every- 
where comparing what he observed with their descrip- 
tions, and those of other ancient authorities. Not 
satisfied with this anxious investi^tion of his subject, 
he did not venture to commence the preparation of 
his projected work until he had, by long practice, 
obtained so much skill in the art of composition as 
gave him reason to hope that he should be able to 
make it, in all respects, worthy of the acceptance of 
the public. Keeping his materials by him for some 
years, he embraced several opportunities of exercising 
his pen upon lighter topics, producing, among other 
pieces, a discourse on the * Utility of Literary and 
Scientific accomplishments to a Commercial Man,' 
which he read before the Academy of Marseilles, 
where he now carried on business. At last he pub- 
lished, in 1772, his great work, under the title of 
'Literary Travels in Greece,' which immediately pro- 
cured for him a distinguished reputation as a man of 
letters. The Greeks themselves, in particular, were 
so much flattered by the learning and talent which he 
had brought to the illustration of their usages and 
antiquities, that they sent him a diploma, creating him 
a citizen of Athens. After this Guys produced various 
other performances, both in prose and verse, all of 
respectable merit, and left, at his death, a considerable 
number of manuscripts ready for publication ; but he 
is principally remembered for his Literary Travels, of 
which he viras preparing for the press a third and 
greatly enlarged edition, when he died in 1799, in his 
seventy-ninth year. He was an associate of the In- 
stitute of France, as well as member of various other 
literary institutions. 

Our countryman. Sir Dudley North, ^<&o \^ft^KGL 
the waM as a Turkey merchant. lu an m\ex«eN2fiD% 
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memoir of Ids life, which has been left us by 
brother Roger, we are told that, having been pja 
at Bury to leam Latin, " he made bat an indiffei 
scholar," which is imputed partly to the brutal sei 
ity of his master, who used to " correct him at 
turns, with or without a fault, till he was dri' 
within an ace of despair, and making away with h 
sdf," and partly to the circumstance of his hav 
'* too much spirit, which would not be suppres 
by conning his book, but must be rather employa 
perpetual action/' It was *' this backwaidnesi 
school," the author thinks, that probably determi; 
his destination. " But the young man himself" 
adds, " had a strange bent to traffic, and, while 
was at school, drove a subtle trade among the b 
by buying and selling. In short, it was conside 
that he had learning enough for a merchant, but 
phlegm enough for any sedentary profession." 

Accordingly, after having been sent for some ti 
to a writing and arithmetic school, he was bound 
liis father. Lord North, to a Turkey merchant, u] 
the agreement which was then usual, that, a 
having been initiated in the business at home, 
should be sent out to the Levant. '' This merchai 
business," however, adds his brother, '' was 
enough to keep a man employed, and, having left 
rambling, much of his time lay upon his hands, 
could not endure to be out of action or idle ; the 
fore, to fill up his intervals, he fell to work at 
packing press, (the person with whom he boarc 
was a packer,) and other business of that trade, 
which he made himself a complete master of 
mystery of that trade. This was not any loM 
time ; for that is one of the chief trades which ' 
Levant merchants are concerned with, for the flU 
packing their cloths sent into Turkey. Tbi jM 
geatleama took also a bxic)(\o l\k&\»XL^\^^^^ 



xbA, having: procureil a stitching board, press, and 
cutter, fell lo wurk. and bound up books of account 
for liimself. and divers for his friends, in a very de- 
cent manner. He had a disting'uishing g;enius to- 
mirds nil sorts of mechanic exercises." 

After some lime, he was sent out by his master as 

Mperearg:!), with an adventure to Archangel, where 

!■'■ wtts to .ship another cargo for Smyrna, and then 

:i, take up his residence in the latter place o-s factor. 

It was u hard case," says his biographer, " for a 

r::\v ynulh lo embark in such a voyage, without com- 

,1 my, or so much as a face in the ship that he ever 

:.iw before, and bound almost ns far northward us 

Zetnbia, and to reside amongst, and traffic with bar- 

fautnia people, and then to return through all the bad 

I weather the akies can aflbrd. But he went not only 

I wiltiiigly but ambitiously, and formalized upon nothing 

I Hut ted towards the end he most earnestly desired, 

I winch was to be settled as a factor in Turkey. His 

tution was inexpugnable; and, not only in this 

'a many other instances of his life, he considered 

1^ what was best ibr him to do ; and after that 

It once determined, he had no thought of difEcul- 

B he was not master of his fortunes, and resolved, 

1 ndvenliu'es, to advance them ; and therein to 

I the utmost of his industry and understanding, 

g the rest to Providence," 

e extracts shew us the character of the young 

V'Awnturer ; and we find the same determination, ac- 

I ftftjr. nnd alacrity to seize and make use of every 

tunity of improvement, in uU his subsequent 

BdiDga. Even in the coiu'se of this trading 

B, he has an eye for every thing worth ob- 

r that comes in his way; nnd keeps a regular 

A of ttU that lie saw and that befell him, wtLich 

s toXoncfoH, in the form of lellera.UiVA'i 

r brother, I>aads, afterwards the LiOiA ■&.«?« 
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ChuldfiMNL fie tiwn sttHBplBdt itumidvpiMV 
iHuU he fltatai in one of tiieae ]etten» to aeqdR 
aooie odfiMuntaiioe, while in the ehip, wi& fmelied 
■enwMwhip. ''IhadthoQ§^ty'*hewitoe» *to«ii|ie) 
myself abocffd bj keeping an nocoinit of the Bfai|^ 
faiii em disappointed; in the flrasfeer and malss* oi 
wliom thai charge lies* aie a sort of people who do il 
hf menhanift rnk, and vndenrtand noddng, or viljf 
lttt]e» of the natnro andieasonof theinatnoaMia Asf 
use. Andadiere that little happens, ttteyage w i y i i } 
of it; and, if at any time one speaks to them, ttof 
think they hacfo a blocUiead to deal witii, whomdhV' 
stands iMthing; and they wiH hear no eiijectioB to llMh 
dictates. As finr reasons and oanses, they lie beyoal 
their capacity; all that is not set down at IstgaH 
their books, they account no better than damanhlB 
doctrine and heresy; their qaotatioBS are Indto' 
gable, and not to be disputed.*' What ha fntaol- 
pally complains of, indeed, throoghoat the % o ya |i y 
is the idleness in which he was obliged to 
time. Having, on his retom from Aichangid, 
detained for some time at Leghorn, he 
to Tisit Florence, aboat My^five miles off; upon 
oocasioii he remarks, '* Perhaps my fneoda may Chtak 
this visitnig of places no sign of good hmtan^y; bit 
let it be considered that an i(Ue person Is a d bjectts 
expense, wherever he lieth; and the wcB-«mpll^ 
ment of time, and experience to be gamed this wq^ 
may connfeenrail some increase of chaigeL"* 111 
long and minute detail he gives us of what he 
on this visit is highly curious, and \ 
ftustorily enough, that his ** increase of ch my T * 
not thrown away. He made use, foo, he tela 
of the time he spent here and at Leghorn to afl" 
some knowledge of Italian. ** Tbm lai^vBgr 
imnariD^, "« is not difBcnlt; and I find thi 



Ltttii I have to be an »lraorclinur>- help in attshi 

Me began liuaiuess at Smyrna with a capita) 
not quite fam hundred pounds, on the profits 
which he lised thriftily, and ■' passed his time," si 
bi» braUier, " for divert years, with a meag^re ia- 
coiJi«, and not prointsiiig much increase." Having 
oAerwards, however, transferred his residence to 
CansUmtinople, he succeeded at last in reaping th« 
fruits of his industry and perseverance, and found 
himself gradually becoming a weallhy man. Her* 
hm shewed, ou every occasion, the same inquisitive- 
iteatt Mnd love of knowledge, the same activity and 
capacity of overcoming difiicuities, which had chsc 
tsctcrtzed him from his boyhood. Be not only made 
hknsdf completely master of the political constitu- 
tion and atatbtics of the couDlrj-, but even acquired 
such a skill in the Turkish low, thai, in commoii 
CBses, he could both " advise himself," we are told, 
" and assist his friends." " I have heard our mer- 
ehtuit say," writes his biographer, " that he had 
ttkd, in the Turkish courts, above five hmidrcd 
causes ; aiid, for the mast part, used no dragomen, 
or ialvrpreiers, us foreigners commonly do, but, 
Ibr (anguuge of Ihe country, spoke for himself.' 
" For these," he continues, " aiid other purposes 
bu nvguljation, he had laboured to gain, and hi 
litnchy ikcquired, a ready use of tlie Turkish l&ar*' 
mgr, and could speak it fluently. I have heud 
Um say, that Ibr sculduig and railing it was more 
•1^ liiau any other language ; and he had used 
dh'M> much ill that way, thai, afterwards, whejK 
■Mm in Kiiglund, uud much provoked, his tongue 
■iU run into Turkish of itself: as it' to such 
PP^Omm it were his mother speech. He tofat 
<^ be once composed a Turkish Dicltonar^, «ul|| 
iJKwrd the e/diaary idioms and aoalogies qS. "ilM 



If.'^H 
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language' Henot only flpol»» bii£ nhrote^ ITalfab 
very weU.** The Italian language, too» we are told». 
in another ]dace» ** the merchant had aoquind to • 
perfection, and ezpreseed himself as naturatty «dk 
fluently in it, as if it had been his mother tongoif 
and it hath been observed, that no Frank ever a p oi w 
the vulgar Italian idiom so correct and perfect aa hS' 
did." We have a proo^ indeed, of hu Amifiaril^' 
with this language, in a long and amusing kttei^' 
written by him tor an Italian friend, which his bco^ 
ther has printed. 

A passage, which occurs afterwards, pRsentaus 
with another evidence of the seal with which cverf- 
opportunity of obtaining useful infbrmatioa 
tal^n advantage of by this intelligent and 
prising person. ^' Our merchant had then residiBf 
with him a virtuoso, who was a good mathemsti* 
cian and draughtsman ; and they together concerted 
a design of making an exact plan of the city of CkNH 
stantinople, and carried it on till it came vary 
being completed. They took the liberty en i 
swing in the street a distance between two statioM, 
which were two of their mosque towers, from which- 
their priests cry to prayers ; and with a theodolHft 
they took certain angles at the comers of streets. 
And in order to find the position and diatanees ef 
all the towers aud remarkaUe places, they want up 
the two towers which they had chose, and made 
their stations ; and there, with the same inntniinnni, 
marked the angles of each view by the bearings^ 
every one of those places, and set off the 



upon a large paper, by lines ; and then the pMftf 
intersections gave the true position of them al^rM 
just proportion, according as the practice. oi:i 
method is commonly dire^ed. And then.thej t 
mapping the streets, partly by the guidanoe cC 
riews, and partly by oibfix cAEwen&aoaT . . « 
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So much (although more might be added) for what 
he contrived to learn while in Turkey, by means of 
what his brother calls his " furious curiosity, not 
without some penetration and aptitude, to discern 
and apply what fell in his way, losing nothing that 
might be instructive to him/* In returning to Eng- 
land, the vessel in which he sailed having touched at 
Alicant, on the east coast of Spain, he and some of 
his friends resolved to travel over land to Cadiz, 
rather than sail round by Gibraltar. '* Our mer- 
chant," says his biographer, '* was not ill qualified 
to travel in this country, and to converse in the great 
trading towns ; for he spoke Gifibot very fluently, 
which is a corrupt Spanish. But, because the Jews 
write it in Hebrew characters (which he also could 
do), it is called Gifibot, or the language which the 
Jews speak ; so, having this dialect at command, he 
was his own interpreter/' During the remainder of 
the voyage, with his characteristic activity, he amused 
himself by letting down bottles tightly corked into 
the sea, to try at what depth the cork would be 
driven in, or the- bottle broken, by the increased pres- 
sure of the water. 

Shortly afier coming home he settled as a mer- 
chant in London, and was, in course of time, ap- 
pointed, first a Commissioner of the Customs, and 
then a Lord of the Treasury. Having become also 
a member of Parliament, " although he was bred," 
says his brother, '' in business abroad, and had 
little experience in the afiairs of England, and in 
parliament none at all, yet he took the place of ma- 
nager for the crown, in all matters of revenue 
stirring in the House of Commons ; and what he 
undertook he carried through, against all opposition, 
with as much assurance and dexterity as if^ he had 
been an old battered parliament-man." ^%^ot^ \>Ci\^> 
we are ttdd, he had set about leanim^ t^^^x^ 
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under the direction of a Mr. Dickenson, one of his 
brother Commissioners of the Customs. As his 
quaint biographer expresses it, *' When they had 
leisure, they too were busy at phu and mtnut, coii" 
volution and evolution; and Sir Dudley was ex- 
tremely pleased with this new kind of ArithmrtiC, 
which he had never heard of before.** 

He had committed his thoughts to writing at con- 
siderable length upon different sul^ects, boUi during 
his residence in Turkey and since his return to Eng- 
land; but it was in 1691 that he first appeared befion 
the world as an author, by the publication of a work 
entitled * Discourses upon Trade, principally directed 
to the cases of Interest, Coinage, Clipping, and en* 
crease of Money.' These discourses have been eoo* 
sidered as placing Sir Dudley North at the head d 
the economical writers of the seventeenth centiuy. 
They contain, according to Mr. Maccidloch, a much 
more able statement of the true principles of com- 
merce than any that had then appeared, and main- 
tain all the great principles of commercial freedom 
with an intelligence and consistency that have nol 
been surpassed in any work of succeeding timet. 
'' Unluckily," Mr. Macculloch adds, *' this admirabk 
tract never obtained any considerable circulatiQa 
There is good reason, indeed, for supposing that it 
was designedly suppressed. At all events, it speedily 
became excessively scarce ; and I am not aware thai 
it has ever been referred to by any subsequent wriltf 
on commerce." 

This eminent person lost both his seat in paiiil^ 
ment and his place under the crown, at the Revoh* 
tion ; '* in consequence of which,'' says his brothfll 
** hating idleness, he fell again to buying of cliA' 
which he had discontinued while he held his W 
cmpJoyments. After a short time, however, hi 41 
more retired from busVine»a\ \sq\. ^kvo^qodbos^^' 
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ploy himflelf in another way as actively as ever. 
He had always, we are told, " delu^hted much in 
natural observations, and what tended to explain 
mechanic powers ; and particularly that wherein his 
own concern lay, beams and scales the place of the 
centres, the form of the centre-pins, what share the 
fulcrum, and what the force, or the weight, bore with 
respect to each other ; and that he mijrht not be de- 
ceived, had made proofs by himself of all the forms 
of scales that he could imagine could be put in prac- 
tice for deceiving." '* He was so great a lover of 
bailding, too," it is afterwards stated, " that St 
Paul's, then well advanced, was his ordinary walk ; 
there was scarce a course of stones laid, while we 
lived together, over which we did not walk. And he 
would always climb to the uppermost heights. Much 
time have we spent there in talking of the engines, 
tackle, &c. He shewed me the power of friction in 
engines ; for, ^en a capstan was at work, he did 
bat ^pe the ropes between the weight and the ful- 
crum in his hand, and all was fast ; and double the 
number of men at the capstan could not have pre- 
Tailed against that impediment to have raised the 
stone till he let go. We usually went there on Satur- 
dayB» which were Sir Christopher Wren*s days, who 
WB8 the surveyor ; and we commonly got a snatch 
of discourse with him ; who, like a true philosopher, 
"wms always obliging and communicative, and in 
every matter we inquired about, gave short but satis- 
fibctory answers." To this subject, indeed. Sir Dudley 
•eems to have applied himsdf for some time with a 
leal that hardly allowed him to think of any thing 
rise. ** We had conversed so much with new houses," 
aaya Roger, on concluding a long detail of his bro- 
thei^B architectural investigations, " that we were 
almost turned rope-dancers, and vraiked a&^axa^\a2^i?^ 
^qmjdstB ia garrets, having a vvew ticffOM^ ti^ ^^ 
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floors down to the cellar, as if it had been plaii 
ground." When in the country, they, in like manner 
used to occupy themselves in trigonometrical 8ur 
veys, on which we are told that the cotmtry peopli 
thought them conjurors, " pretending to survey i 
ground by views at two stations, without measmiiM 
a side or any part, but from one station to another. 

All this while, although he had retired from com 
mercial life, he still retained the punctual habits of f 
man of business, and even gave a considerable paK 
of his time to occupations connected with his forma 
calling. He had several laborious trusts, in parti* 
cular, to superintend as executor, in the manage 
ment of which he was as scrupulously exact and 
pains-taking as ever he had been in keeping his owii 
mercantile books. For these purposes he had one 
apartment in his house fitted up as a counting room, 
where he reckoned with his tradesmen, paid and 
received money, and kept a servant, or clerk, who 
was constantly employed, chiefly in copying, whfle 
he used another above it, as his brother expresses it, 
*' to wilder in his accounts ; and his wife used to 
wonder how it could be that he had so much to do 
there." At one time, we are told, when the Custom- 
house books having got into disorder were brought 
there for him to arrange, '' he wallowed so much a 
them, and with so much application, that his Mrife was 
afraid he would have run mad." " There abo," 
adds his gossipping but lively and graphic biogri* 
pher, ** he read such books as pleased him ; an! 
(though he was a kind of a dunce at school) in Ui 
manhood he recovered so much Latin as to mail 
him take pleasure in the best classics ; especially ll 
Tulle/s Philosophies, which I recommended iohim^ 

We cannot afford, however, to accompany I 

active merchant tbrougU the long catalogw 

his employments and amu'Bfcm«o\&\ \m^ ^"i*- 
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maVhig, and his other " operations and natural ex- 
perinMflitt ;*' his travelling throug-h the country on a 
*' grave pad" of his brother^s, with his predilection for 
the ** very sure and easy, but slow*' pace of tliat 
*' sage animal ;" his '* hewing and framing of wood- 
works ;" his ingenious construction of a pair of \ye\- 
lowsy fcfr a smithy, out of a leather skin and a few 
pieces of elder ; and his toils at the anvil, which he 
** followed so constantly and dose," that when his 
wife ** came to call him to dinner, she found him as 
hlack as a tinker/' and " he," says his brother, 
** ccMning out sometimes with a red short waistcoat, 
red cap, and black face, the country people began 
to talk as if we used some unlawful trades there, 
clipping at least; and, it might be coining of 
money — upon which we were forced to call in the 
blacksmith and some of the neighbours, that it might 
be known there was neither damage nor danger to 
the state by our operations." For a full account of 
all these matters, as well as of the " turning and 
plaiming,'' which formed the more refined ailer- 
noon's emplo3rment of the two brothers, and for 
.which they " sequestered a low closet," and a de- 
scription of the '' way-wiser," or road-measurer, 
which Roger invented, we must refer the reader to 
the latter^s own faithful and amusing pap^. We 
must find room, however, for the concluding sen- 
tences of the narrative, conveying as they do a for- 
cible lesson to vulgar ambition, and an illustration of 
how easily happiness may be found even in the nar- 
rowest sphere, and at the humblest emplo}nn[ient, if it 
be bat sought for in a right spirit, *' In our labora- 
tories,*' Roger remarks, '' it was not a little stnmge 
to see with what earnestness and pains we worked, 
sweating most immoderately, and scarce allowing our- 
selves time to eat At the lighter woTk& m ^5c^ ^- 
UmooB, be batii sat^ pertiaps, BcraigKii^ ^ ^^^ft^^ 

o ^ 
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turning a pieee of wood, and tUs te. may 
noons togeUiflr, all the wUla afaiging'lilDe a cofaUar, 
inoompanbly bettor pleased llan lie had beea imail 
the stages of his life before. And it is a niortiQriBg 
speculation, that of the diflferent chaiacters of tins 
man 8 enjoyments, sepaxated one finim the.odier, and 
exposed to an indifierent. choice,, there is uBuntwmf 
one but this I have here described, leaBy worih 
taking up. And yet the slevery of our nataie is 
such, tluit this must be despised, and ^ the net, 
with the attendant evils of vexatimi, dtseppaiBl- 
ments, dangers, loss of health, disgraoea, envy* and 
what not oi .torment* be admired. It vfasi wA 
sdd of the plulosopher to FyrrfauB : 'Whatfiiltows 
after all your victories? To sit down .and'BHte 
merry. And cannot you do so now?' '* Tfab is a 
little rhetorically, perhaps, and somewhat too atraqgiv 
spoken to be taJcen htmdly ; and certainly to span L 
life in nothing but trivial employments, would not be l| 
to spend it either happily or worthily ; but if It he 
understood as merely expressing and mculcating tiie 
real superiority of an active and healthy exerdsa .of 
mind and body in individual or domestic m du sliyt 
the pursuit of knowledge, and such simple andf^ 
nerally accessible enjoyments as we have been eon- 
templating, over the hot and exhausting rhawi after |^ 
wealth or power, in which it is usual far men to 
waste their strength, it will not be fiur firom a eoneet 
appreciation of the constituents of human 

We have dwelt the longer on the life and 
of Sir Dudley North, bo& because he afibids na Otf 
of the very best examples to which vre can icfer,>if 
the succes^ul pursuit of business and of philaaiplf 
by the same individual, and becanae, fbrtooatelyt w 
history and hahits have been tranandtled to va 
unfisual fiddiW and fulness. To hk name 
added those of many otibna c£\aa 



i 
i 
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nent like him at once in the walks both of commerce 
and of literatwre ; but we will only mention that of the 
late Mr. Ricardo. This gentleman, in«the course of 
not along life, for he died at the age of fifly-one, 
amassed a large fortune by his mercantile skill, ac- 
tivity, and attention to business, afler having begun 
the world with little except a character for integrity 
and talent, and secured for himself not merely a 
respectable reputation as a writer, but in the impor- 
tant science to which he -devoted himself, a place 
among the very first of his age. As we cannot 
here enter upon any examination of his peculiar doc- 
trines, we express no opinion respecting the ex- 
tent to which they may be well founded or may 
require limitation. But, whatever difference of senti- 
ment may exist as to- this point, there can be none 
as to the ability and ingenuity which their author al- 
ways displays in unfolding and supporting them, and 
that originality of view which marks all his works, 
and has placed him at the head of a new and distinct 
school of enquirers in this department of philosophy. 
It has been said that Mr. Ricardo's attention was not 
directed to political economy till somewhat late in 
life ; and a story has been told about his accidentally 
finding a copy of the ' Wealth of Nations' one day at 
the country house of a friend, and immediately pur- 
chasing the book, reading it through with great ea- 
gerness, and resolving to dedicate himself thence- 
forth exclusively to the study of the subject with 
which he had thus for the first time become ac- 
quainted. But this anecdote has been contradicted 
on better authority, and is not in itself very proba- 
Ue ; for it is not likely that a mind, such as that of 
Ricardo, occupied as it was every day among the very 
matters to which the science in question especially 
refers, would be long in having its a-UentVow ^xv«w 
to ihepriacipJea of that scieivpe. B« 1i)ti^)\vo^^N^^-» 
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as it may, he did not appear as an andior till 1609, 
when he published his pampUet entitkd * The High 
Price of BuUion, a proof of the depreciation of Bank 
Notes,' which immediately excited general attention, 
and went eyentually through four editions. He was 
at this time in the thirty-seventh year of his age, 
and, we belieye, actively engaged in the pfoninta of 
business. He continued to write, and gm to the 
world a succession of productions on his fmvoiirite 
subject, till his death in 1823. His great wtok, 
* The Principles of Political Economy and Tnr 
ation,' appeared in 1617, two years after wAaA 
time he was returned to Parliament, whcna lib 
greatly distinguished hhnself, especially in all ik^ 
cussions rriating to finance and commeroe. Ht ii 
understood to Imve left several manuseripts ready, ar 
neariy ready, for the press. 



Sripuli! Collneuii Badinsi Probe n ; Opoii 
BaVftT ; NictiDll; fflchaidicn. 

^! (XY of (lUT readers are probably familiar with the 
! iijlisli translation of the popular German work, the 
' irath of Abel. SoLoMON Geb.veh, the edebrated 
idiorofthis production, and of many others written 
i: a similar style that rank high in the literature of 
:■, native country, carried on llie business of abook- 
-I'ller at Zurich, in Switzerland. !n his ca-W, how- 
ever, as in that of the Dutch poet, Vondel, whom we 
have already mentioned, the cures and interruptions 
uf business were, during the latter part of his life, 
rendered less annoying by the attention of his wife, 
who is said to have charged herself with the prin- 
cipal man^cment of his commercial concerns, that he 
Blight have more leisure for literature. But it was 
amid the drudgery of the shop that almoet all hts 
nirliest studies were carried on, and his literary taste 
iiourished. We are told that Gesner was accounted 
ii dunce by his first schoolmaster, who predicted 
that he never would get beyond reading and writing; 
and yet llie person who was thus unsuccessful in de- 
tdopiiig, or even discerning, the talents of the future 
IJiwI. was no olJier than the celebrated Bodiner, one 
"1 llie distinguished names of German literature, and 
"lici afterwards became a great poet himself. This 
iit-i.-dnle shews tliat even genius will not always dis- 

towr g«niMs in anofher; although posaiW^ ^nine 

i Uhc Bodmer must have been but »n infik" 
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teachov whatefvr he was in anotiier capacHj. Too 
Qesatt WB8 altowards sent by his fisither, wl 
like himsdf, was a bookseUer in Zurich, to 1 
house of a derg^yman in the neigfabonihood, w\ 
having probably no poetical pkywers of his oi 
had more Idsure to attend to the intdlectoal d 
llttttjr of his pttpiiy ahd Soon nrs# roftn lilMh 1 
tei^SeAUied dutea bb do^Mli)! indl^^ 
{hat was hi^daa within. . but te.yoinr poati 
after some time removed from the care of this m 

SmwAi or JtadidoilB, {nstractor, Anddfiytohwi 
srlln^ to trin up his abode wiffa a baokadleriir tf 
eitj, in quality or his ^ppmatice ol* 8hop4>oy. tt 
he was of comae aurrounded with books ; hioA, eM 
disUking the boshiess, or not finding thai It isfth 
sttffieient idsnre to derive mueh advantage horn 1 
treastuies of knowledge that were witiiin his rsfti 
he soon abandoned it, and took lodgings, under 1 
idea of aopportinghinifidf iyy poettyattd f«"^f 
for be had already^ without iuiving any one to gj 
him iesaotts, begun to apply himsdf dso to the lit 
art In this scheine be encountered at the oi 
set the difficulties which naturaQy beset one in \ 
situation. There was no deficiency of talent, Iw 
sad bck of ekperience, and ignorance of utany thfai 
that a person more regulariyinstrucmdeonldnothi 
fidled to know. Havmg shewn his verses to sons 
his literary acquaintances, he was told that they m 
so awkwardly constructed that he esrtainly nSR 
would be a poet, and advised to tnm his attni 
forthwith to some less difficult spedes of nump osMi 
His paintings were stHl more literally the 
his own unaided genius than even his poetry, 
he had neidier any modd to imitate^ nor 
acquainted with the dementary ndea and 
moo methods and pcoccMHa of tba art 
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scapes, and h6 oni$ day prevailed upon a painter of 
some reputation and talent, who resided in the city, 
to come to see what he had done. His visitor had 
taste enough to discern the genius that animated 
many parts of his strange and lawless performances ; 
but was not at all surprised, when, upon asking him 
after what models he worked, he was told that he 
had no models, and that the whole was merely the 
inspiration of his own invention. He was somewhat 
amused, however, when Gesner, in his ignorance of 
the way of managing his oil-colours, complained to 
him that his pictures never dried. The end of all 
this was, as might have been anticipated, that the 
runaway was soon forced to throw himself once more 
upon the protection of his friends, when he was again 
f^ced by his father at his own business. He did 
not, however, relinquish literature ; and although his 
first productions were not very flatteringly received, he 
persevered in writing and publishing until he had 
established for himself a distinguished reputation. 
He began, too, after some years to add to his other 
employments that of an engraver, having already 
matured his taste and skill in painting by the study 
of the great masters of the Flemish school. The 
fiUher of his wife possessed a valuable collection, 
the inspection of which had the efiect of strongly 
eiciting his early ardour. The remainder of Ges- 
ner's life was divided between his business, his 
duties as a public man, (for he had now become a 
member of the legislative council of his native city,) 
and those difierent intellectual occupations and ele- 
gant arts in each of whkh he had attained so honour- 
able a celebrity. His works were not only in general 
published by himself, but often embellished with en- 
gmvings by his own hand from his own designs. 
Many of them were still more populax uv o\2[v«?c '^»\& 
of 'Emape^ especially in France, lY\aii eN^\i\&^^^'^ 
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many ; and among^ the testimonies of afTection and 
respect which he received from his foreigpfi admireni, 
he was presented with a fi^ld medal by the Emprem 
Catherine of Russia. He died of an attack d 
apoplexy, in 1788, in the iifly-eig^hth year of hii 
ajre. 

A pretty lonp^ catalos^ue, indeed, might be fpven o( 
literary booksellers and printers, amon^ whom, fa 
ibrmer times especially, even profound learning wm 
not uncommon. At the liead of this list would stand 
the celebrated Aldus Manutiuh, one of the earliest d 
the Italian printers, whose services to literature, and 
we may add to civilization, it is scarcely possible tn 
einimerate. Manutius received a learned cducatKHii 
and passed the early part of his life in literary pur 
Kuits, and in the society of some of the most distin* 
guished scholars of his time. He was forty yean 
old before he set about the estal)lishment of Iw 
printing oflicc at Venice ; and it was six years lain 
before the first production of his press made it! 
ap])earance. The ])eriod, therefore, of his lalxiurs af 
u ])rinter, as he died at the age of sixty-six, cmly ex- 
tended over twenty years ; and even tliis space wv 
broken in upon by various difficulties and intemi|^ 
tions, arising from his limited resources and the dift 
tracted condition of the country. Tlic latter cause 
on one occasion, obliged him to retire altogether froo 
Venice for above a twelvemonth ; when not only wai 
bis ])roperty pillaged during his absence, but he him 
self, on (]uitting the city of Milan, in which he ha( 
taken refuge, was seized as a spy, and consigned ti 
u prison, from which he only obtained his deliveranci 
through the good offices of one of his friends, wh( 
happened to be vice-chancellor of the Milanese senate 
AH this being kept in mind, it is impossible not tobi 
astonished at the immense ])rofesHional labours o 
t/iifi father of the iypo{^vYiV»s\ oxV. Y^^snc^ thea 



years, partially disturbed as they were, and in 
f the scanty means by which his spirit of enter- 
ras frequently cramped and restrained, he gave 

world editions of nearly all the Greek and 
Q authors whose works were then known' to be 
tence — transcribing the text, in almost every 
!e, from manuscripts which it required the 
t learning, sagacity, and patience to decypher; 
^th great critical acumen, selecting ftom the 
s readings which presented themselves, those 
appeared best entitled to be considered genuine. 
B, in fact, the editor of nearly every work which 
ilished ; and, in the performance of his duties 
character, had difficulties to struggle with and 
imt, with which those that have fallen to the 
of the generality of his successors are not for a 
at to be compared. And yet it was in these cir- 
mces, as we have said, that he produced, in the 

of a few years, the first printed editions of many 
! Greek and Roman classics; thus entithng 
If, in common with other editors of editioneM 
pes (original editions), to the gratitude of all 
ding times, as not only the author of the 
t general diffusion of this most precious litera- 
3ut not improbably the preserver of much of 
1 irretrievable destruction. Had M anutius not 
d himself as he did to rescue the writings 
estion from their insecure existence in a few 
ifaced and rapidly-perishing manuscripts, and 
tow on them a sure immortality through the 
ig press, we know not how many of those 
m we now possess it might never have been 
Jbe to look upon, nor how much slower that 

of civilization might have proceeded which 
to their wide-spread influence so much both of 
iitement and of its conquests. For, rvhatex^ic 
D may be eqtertained as to the i^t^«3i\.«»ii%QiQQs^ 
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valiie of the productions of Gkeek and Roman Utera* 
lure, or their importance in guiding and sustainiiif 
the intellectual progn^ess of the world at the poim 
which it has now reached, it can hardly be diapuUN! 
that Europe never would have made the advance 
ment it did in the course of the fifteenth and sixteentl 
centuries but for them, and that it is to their inspi- 
ration that we owe, in a g:reat measure at least, the 
beginnings of our existing refinement But if thii 
be so, it is to Manutius that a part of our grath 
tude is due ; since, had it not been for him, sodMi 
very probably, of these ancient poets, orators, hit- 
torians, and philosophers, would have written, both 
ibr us and for our fathers, in vain. 

But his admirable labours, in restoring and pre* 
serving the works of otliers, did not by any meani 
form the only occupation of tliis great printer durini 
those twenty years. Beside carrying through tin 
press the productions of several of his contemporarieii 
he found time for the composition of many works ol 
his own, all of them full of enidition, and sooM 
of considerable magnitude. Among these may bi 
mentioned grammars of the Greek and Latin bfr 
giiages, and a Greek and Latin dictionary in folioi 
l)eing the earliest work of the kind that had beei 
given to tlie world. He also founded at his owi 
house a literary association, known by the name 
ttie Aldine Academy, which obtained great celebrity 
and reckoned among its members the celebratac 
Erasmus, Cardinal Bembo, and several others of thi 
most distinguished persons of that age. During tb( 
tirst years, too, of his residence at Venice, and whih 
he was making preparations for commencing busineii 
as a priiiiter, he delivered several courses of lectuisi 
on Greek and Roman literature. 

Aldus Manutius died in 1515 ; but he left a soft 
named Pttii],who afterwaxda distinguished 
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teh as his father had done, both as a printer and & 
an of letters. Many of the works which proceeded 
9m his press were enriched by learned commen- 
ries from his own pen. When the Venetian Aca- 
imy was founded, in 1558, Paul Manutius was 
ipointed Professor of Eloquence, and director of 
e printing establishment ; but that association con- 
lued in existence only for three years. He was 
terwards induced to settle as a printer in Rome, at 
e invitation of the Pope ; and, although he still 
spt his press at work in Venice also, the last years 
' his life were spent in that city. He died there in 
>74, leaving a son, commonly called the younger 
Idus (to distinguish him from his grandfather), 
ho, although a person of some learning and talent, 
d not quite sustain the reputation of his family in 
ther of the two departments in which its preceding 
embers had acquired so much and such well- 
erited distinction. Under him, the printing-office 
11 into discredit and decay ; and he at last gave up 
te business to one of his workmen. He died, it is 
dd, from the effects of a surfeit, in 1597 ; and the 
duable library, collected by his father and his grand- 
ther, was soon afterwards seized upon by his ere- 
ctors, and sold to pay his debts. 

Contemporary with the Manutii in Italy were the 
stiennes or Stephensbs in France. Of this family, 
^brated as printers for nearly a hundred and fifby 
iars, about a dozen members are enumerated as 
stinguished for their literary attainments ; but we 
in only afford to notice the two most eminent names 

the list, the first Robert and his son Henry. The 
rmer was bom at Paris in 1503, and commenced 
isiness in that city as a printer on his own account 
xnit the year 1526. He had before this time acted 
I chief manager of the establishment of Ins ftJtib^x- 
rlaWf Sinion de Colines, andbad»Va\)BAX» v^kub^o^^ 

1? 1 
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Superintended an edition of the New l^tament, the 
publication of which gave great umbrage to the 
Doctors of the Sorbonne, or Theologrical College* 
and first drew upon him that suspicion of an indi- 
nation towards Protestantism which he" afterwards 
justified by his formal abandonment of the Catholic 
iaith. He was not only the most distinguished 
printer, but one of the most learned scholars of his 
time, as his works, and especially his great The- 
saurus of the Latin language, amply testify. All the 
works which proceeded from his press are remarkable 
both for their extreme beauty of execution and th^ 
almost immaculate correctness. In order to secure 
fur them this latter quality, he was wont, we are told, 
ill many cases to exhibit the proofs for public inspec- 
tion, and to offer a reward for eveiy error any one 
should detect in tlienu One of his editions of the 
Greek New Testament is known by the strange name 
of the ** Pulres" edition, which was given to it in 
cousequence of the word " Plures" in the Latin pre- 
face being so printed, — an error which was long 
sup])osed to be the only one in the work, till a more 
diligent examination in recent times discovered four 
others in the Greek text. 

The supposed religious opinions of Robert Ste- 
phens ex]K)sed him, during a great part of his life- 
time, to incessant annoyance and menace from zealots 
of the Catholic church, from whose hostility he was 
with difhculty protected even by tlie patronage of 
the king, Francis I. When Francis died, Stephens 
felt tliat the security he had hitherto enjoyed in Paris 
was gone with his royal patron ; and afler a short 
time he retired to Geneva. He resided in that city 
for several years, carrying on his business as a' printer, 
and died there in the year 1559, at the age of fifly- 
six. From many honourable testimonies that have 
been borne to the learning q^ \]hi& ^K&t printer, it is- 
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vofficieiit to quote the euloghim of the celebrated De 
Hiou, who affirms that Franee and Christendom owe 
•a deeper debt of latitude to him than to their {rreat- 
est captains ; and that he has done more to immor- 
talize the reign of Francis I., than all that monarch's 
own most famous exploits. 

Henry Stephens, the eldest son of Robert, was one 
of the most learned men that ever lived, and so volu- 
minous an author, that if he had spent his life in 
writing books, he would have left us enough to 
admire in the evidence of his industry and fertility. 
But instead of this being the case, his days were 
passed partly amidst the toils of a laborious occupa- 
tion, and partly under the pressure of misfortune and 
penury, and in wandering about in quest even of mere 
subsistence. He was bom in 1 528 ; and after hav- 
ing been carefully educated, and having travelled 
in Italy, England, and the Netherlands, appears to 
have accompanied his lather when he left Paris for 
Geneva. He soon, however, returned to the former 
city; and although known to be attached, like his 
&ther, to the reformed faith, contrived to obtain per- 
mission to settle there as a printer, about the year 
1557. From this time there continued to issue from 
his press a succession of editions of the classic 
writers, and other works, not only printed with the 
greatest care and correctness, but abounding in new 
and improved readings, which the labours and inge- 
nuity of the editor had discovered, and almost always 
accompanied by learned prefaces and commentaries 
(torn his own pen, which are read by scholars to 
this day with profit and admiration. But the great 
work, to the compilation of which he devoted himself 
with especial ardour and assiduity, was his celebrated 
Thesaurus, or Dictionary of the Greek Language. 
This extraordinary performance waa t]i\<& ^<^\\. ^ 
4welve ymara of laborious apfpUcai^oik, vAr.^ Vj «b. 
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acquaintance with his subject unrivalled among hi 
contemporaries, and more extensive, perhaps, thai 
has been possessed by any scholar since his time 
The undertaking, however, had completely exhaustec 
the pecuniary resources of the unfortunate author; 
and nothing could have saved him from ruin, excepi 
a much more rapid sale of the work than its magni- 
tude, and necessarily high price, in almost any cir- 
cumstances admitted. He struggled with his difll- 
culties for some years, and might, perhaps, han 
eventually succeeded in surmounting them; when 
his hopes were on a sudden extinguished by the 
appearance of a rival publication, professing to be 
the work of John Scapula. This person had, it 
appears, been employed as a clerk, or corrector of the 
press, in Stephens's office, during the printing of the 
Thesaurus; and the story commonly told is, that 
while acting in this capacity he had secretly applied 
himself, with a base industry, to the compilation of 
an abridgment of that great work, which he was 
thus enabled to bring into the market in sufficient 
time to ruin the sale of the larger and dearer publi- 
cation. As it seems unquestionable, however, that 
the first edition of Scapula's Dictionary did not make 
its appearance till seven years afler the publication of 
that of Stephens, it is unnecessary to suppose the 
former to have acted quite so treacherously as is 
generally alleged, seeing that seven years were 
surely sufficient to finish an abridgment of a 
work which the original author had taken only 
twelve years to compile; and that» therefore. Sca- 
pula's performance may be very easily conceived 
to have been begun, not while he was superintending 
the printing of his master^s Thesaurus, but soma 
time after its publication. In making this remaikt 
we do not mean to dispute either the justice of tki 
charge of plagiarism viYuc\i\A&>QK«£L\y»a^^^i 
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capula, or the fact, that the appearance of his book, 
otwithstanding the time which elapsed between its 
ublication and that of the work from which it was 
olen, considerably injured the sale of the latter, 
he truth is, that this abridgment, looked upon even 
3 such, was a performance of very considerable 
bility, and much more commodious for consultation 
I ordinary cases than the larger work. It has ever 
nee its appearance ranked as one of the most valu- 
ble auxiliaries to which recourse can be had in the 
iidy of Greek ; and has, without doubt, contributed 
isentially to the diffusion of a knowledge of that 
inguage — a circumstance which makes one learned 
liter observe, that Scapula has done at least as 
mch service to scholars in general as he did injury 
> his master; while another goes the length of 
laintaining, with more sensibility, it will be thought, 
I the interests of Greek learning than to the prin- 
iples of morality and honourable conduct, that the 
lory of the author of so excellent a work ought in 
owise to suffer diminution from any incorrectness 
f conduct he may have been guilty of in the prepa- 
ition of it It is not at all improbable that many 
Dpies of the large Thesaurus still remained unsold 
^hen the abridgment came out; while that event 
rould completely put an end to the idea of a se- 
ond edition, however necessary, to meet the great 
Kpenditure that had been incurred. 

Stephens continued, for some years after this 
lisfortune, to labour with unwearied diligence both as 
printer and as an author, sustained partly by the pa- 
ronage and promises of the king, Henry III., whom 
e soon found, however, to be more liberal of profes- 
bn than performance. As a last resource, therefore, 
e left Paris, where the loss of his wife, to whom he 
^as tenderly attached, had recently ^ddedVo \v\^ ^"dSA^ 
dties^ and spent several years in ^aTid.«im^^xciQ^^ 
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city to another, in the constantly disappoii 
pf finding 8ome means of re-establishing I 
fortunes. We find him at one time at Orli 
again at Paris, and then successively in 
Switzerland, and Hungary. At last, havi 
sSok at Lyons, he died there in an almshoi 
year 1598, at the age of seventy. 

The history of this great scholar has I 
quoted as u signal illustration of the ill f 
unfrequently attendant upon a life devoted to 
Undoubtedly, learning and genius are not 
from the disappointments and sorrows of t 
any more than ignorance ; and sometimes 
of misfortune is more keenly felt from the 
which high intellectual cultivation has 
upon the sufferer. In the mere pursuit 
too, it may be that the disinterestedness 
parative forgetfulness of self, which an atts 
letters has a tendency to beget in him wl 
its influence, shall sometimes leave him 8 
behind a more eager competitor, by allov 
overlook opportunities of which a more u 
man would take advantage, or seducing 
aside after speculations promising him n: 
than of profit. This, we believe, is il 
the worst that can be said as to the 
dency of learning to bring misfortun 
head of its possessor — which is all thai 
suppose, by the *' unhappy fate of 
and other phrases of like import, 
nothing could be advanced from the 
the subject to counterbalance all this, i 
be much in it ; for it is no great di; 
mental cultivation, which is prodigal 
higher and better rewards, to say, 
particuJar tendency to put money in 
or even that it may soin«\iin^« dubxif 
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slight degree the mere accumulation of treasure, 
by the afiection which it creates for richer soiurces 
(i enjoyment If it should not bring overflowing 
wealth, which, at best, is but one of the means 
of happiness, it will bring happiness itself — ^wealth 
for the mind, if not for the piurse. And as for 
the other accusation, that the more a man's nature is 
refined by education and a taste for knowledge, the 
more sensibly will he feel such calamities as may 
be&ll him, it amounts merely to this, — that the 
more intense the life, the more delicate and shrinking 
the sensibility; the higher the elevation, the more 
dangerous the fall. If it be held that our nature ap- 
proaches nearest to its perfection, when it most re- 
sembles that of a tortoise or a vegetable, then, for 
this reason, we might argue, on the same grounds, 
that intellectual cultivation is pernicious and unwise. 
But it is forgotten, throughout the whole of this dis- 
pute, that even in the world's ordinary pursuits and 
business, science and literature must give their culti- 
vators, upon the whole at least, as many and as impor- 
tant advantages as they can possibly deprive them of. 
There is no probability at all in the supposition, that 
the possession of superior learning has generally had 
the effect of preventing its owners from succeeding 
in the world. On the contrary, it has most likely, in 
ninety-nine instances out of every hundred, mate- 
rially contributed to their success, and procured for 
them a degree of advancement to which the gene- 
rality of their less accomplished associates never 
ventured even to aspire. We might refer for proof 
to many of the names we have already had occasion 
to mention in these pages, as well as to many others 
we have yet to notice. The misfortunes of a man 
whose life has been principally devoted to literary 
pursuits^ make a more touching narrative than tho^o. 
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of him who has been thrown ont in the more vulgti 
scramble for the good things of this life; and suieh 
stories are therefore fondly repeated and remembered. 
But, although good enough as stories, they are worth 
little as arguments ; seeing that there is not one of 
them that might not be easily matched by another 
that would tell, if not as pathetically, yet just as for- 
cibly, on the opposite side of the question. Upon this 
view of the matter, however, we have no inclination 
to dwell ; for it is not chiefly on the strength of such 
considerations that we would recommend the pur^ 
suit of knowledge. It is profitable to a far higher 
end than the mere advancement of its votaries in 
worldly wealth; although in that, too, it is an 
ally and not an adversary. And as for the gnat 
scholar, the calamities of whose latter days we have 
just recorded, the generally unfortunate destiny of 
the learned is not the lesson to be drawn from his 
history. His family had risen by their learning, had 
through that acquired both wealth and distinction, 
and owed to nothing else the station they long held 
at the very head of their profession in Europe and in 
the world. Even he himself had flourished by the 
same means, in affluence and in honour, for many 
years ; and if one of his undertakings at last turned 
out unsuccessful, partly through the unfair conduct 
of another, and partly, let it be allowed, from the 
nature of the speculation itself, into which a mere 
printer, who cared for nothing but his money, would 
not perhaps have so rashly adventured, it was, ailer 
all, but one instance of the evils of learning among 
many illustrations of its advantages. And in this 
reasoning, we throw out of view the glory of 
the otherwise unprofitable enterprise, the feeling of 
triumph in its achievement, which all it had cost 
could not take away, and the antkipation of IM 
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award of posterity on the finbhed work, which the 
knowledge of the ruin it had brought on its illus- 
trious projector, would only make more generous. 

To the Manutii and the Stephenses we might add 
the names of many other learned printers of those 
early times ; for example^ that of Simon de Colines 
(in Latin, Colinjeus,) who after having been in 
partnership with the first Henry Stephens, the grand- 
father of the author of the Thesaurus, married his 
widow, and carried on the business, and who was 
profoundly versed in ancient literature — that of Ba- 
oius (often called Ascentius, from Asche, near Brus- 
sels, the place of his nativity,) also a Parisian printer, 
who was the author of several learned works, and 
whose daughter, Petronilla, the wife of Robert, and 
the mother of the great Henry Stephens, was so eru- 
dite a lady that she is said to have taught both her 
children and her servants Latin, and to have per- 
mitted no other language to be spoken in the family-— 
that of Fboben, who established his press at Basil in 
Switzerland, and was so highly esteemed by Erasmus 
for his great learning, that this celebrated person was 
induced to take up his residence there in order 
to have his works printed by so able a scholar — ^and 
that of Oporinus, the successor of Froben in the 
tame city, many of the works published by whom, 
beside being remarkable for their correctness, are il- 
lustrated by his own pre&ces and notes. 

Of names belonging to later times and to our own 
country, one of the most distinguished is that of the 
very learned Thomas Ruddiman, who carried on a 
considerable business in Edinburgh, during the early 
part of last century. The editions of the classicid 
authors that issued from his press were in general 
printed with very great accuracy, and often exhibited 
new readings and amendments of punctuation, in the 
h]gto»t de^nee creditable to the iageava^ «di^ «t\v- 
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ditioii of the editor; who found leisure for the prepsura* 
tion of several works of his own, amon^ which may 
be particularly mentioned a Latin grammar in two 
volumes, one of the most learned and elaborate per- 
formances in the whole range of philology. A 
new edition of this grammar has within these few 
years been published in Germany, under the super- 
intendence of one of the most eminent scholars of 
that country. Ruddiman held at the same time the 
office of librarian to the Faculty of Advocates in Edin- 
burgh (in which he was succeeded by the celebrated 
David Hume) and was also the publisher of a news- 
paper, which he had established himself, and which 
still exists. Among recent English printers, the well- 
known William Bowyer long presented a conspicu- 
ous example of that accomplished scholarship united 
to the most diligent habits of business, which used 
to be so common in the good old times of the art 
Nor ought we to forget his partner and successor, the 
late Mr. John Nichols, whose antiquarian know- 
ledge, and extensive labours in different departments 
of literature, justly entitle him to a high place amon^ 
the modern ornaments of his profession. 

The father of Richardson, the great novelist, was 
a joiner ; and he himself, afler having been taught 
reading and writing at a country school, was bound 
apprentice to a London printer, named Wilde, with 
whom he served for the usual period. Soon after his 
apprenticeship had expired, he found employment as 
foreman in a printing office ; but in this situation be 
remained for five or six years with scarcely a hope of 
any higher advancement. By the assistance of sev^ 
ral friends, however, whom his industry, intellige 
and amiable manners had secured for him, he wi 
last enabled to enter into business on his owi 
count; when, having established himself iii &c^ 
Ileet Street, bis success spe«jdil^ be^^ to jr 
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it did in parts, it excited the public curiosity in t 
highest degree. During the progress of its public 
tion, and when it was translated into French, it rail 
its author in the estimation of continental crit 
to the first rank among the writers of the aj 
Richardson was in his sixtieth year when he gi 
this work to the world ; but he had not yet C( 
eluded his literary career. Four years afterwards 
appeared again before the public with another p 
formance, his * Sir Charles Grandison.' This no 
(like its immediate predecessor) extends to the unuti 
length of seven volumes ; and it has been asserl 
that the author's original manuscript, had it i 
been subsequently curtailed, would have made 
book of three times the size. We do not mc 
tion this as a proof of the industry of the writ 
Prolixity was the besetting fault of Richardson ; 
works would have cost him more time and lab< 
had he made them shorter. With his fulness of m 
ter, and facility of invention, it was comparativ 
easy for him to spread his story over any number 
pages. What he most wanted was the art of rejecti 
Richardson is undoubtedly one of the very great 
of our writers in the department to which his wo 
belong ; but on the continent he is very genen 
considered as standing at the head of his wh 
class, without a rival. It may be that he has so 
qualities which give him a claim to this pre-e 
neuce; but his works, in their original langua 
are too defective to permit us to rate him quite 
high. Perhaps some of their faults do not appear 
strongly under the disguise of translation; i 
among those most likely to be thus softened, 
should especiaUy reckon the general inelegance i 
extreme slovenliness of the style. This is a ^ 
which the author, in all probability, could have 
liAlly corrected, \aA he Ukmi thft requisite pain 
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iidson published nothing, we believe, after 
r Charles Grandison ;' but it is important to 
iiat his literary labours did not interfere with 
ntion to business, or impede his commercial 
In 1754 we find him chosen Master of the 
srs' Company ; and some years after he piur- 
half of the patent of king^s printer. He had 
time, indeed, amassed a respectable fortune, 
tnabled him to indulge himself with the luxury 
mtry residence, where he spent the latter part 
ife in the society of his friends, and the eiyoy 
' the public admiration which his writings had 
d for him. He died in the year 1761, at th# 
leventy-two. 
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Chapter XL 

^ookiellers and Printers continued. W. Hutton; R.Dod8leyf 
Cruden J the Panckouckes J Bothscholtc; Bagford;AnM 
bert; Patterson. — Literary Pursuits in otlier Trades. 
Defoe; Llllo. 

William Hutton was bom in 1723, in the tc 
Derby, where his father was a working woola 
burdened with a large family, for whom his i 
exertions scarcely sufficed to procure subsii 
'* My poor mother," says his son in the intei 
account he has left of his life, ^* more than one 
infant on her knee, and a few more hanging 
her, have all fasted a whole day; and whei 
arrived, she has suffered them with a tear t< 
her share." Of his mother Hutton always re 
the tenderest recollection. Afler a long endi 
of this struggle, she died when he was only 
tenth year, and he and his brothers and sister 
left to the charge of their father, who, now b 
almost reckless from continued misfortune 
loosened as it were from his chief stay, soon 
matters worse than ever by taking to the ale 
and oflen literally leaving his children to the 
mercies of chance. '* At one time," says Hutto 
fasted from breakfast one day till noon the ner 
even then dined upon only flour and water 
into a hasty-pudding." His father appears tc 
been a man of a strong understanding, but of ^ 
passions, over which he had little command, 
withstanding his own dissoluteness, he was a dl 
disciplinarian in regard to his children, and 
to correct their slighlesl &a]X\.^ m\i)cv Xi^r^Xslat' 
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Itk the midst of all this misery thdr education 
Dould scarcely &il to he hut indifferently attended to. 
In fact, even if they had heen kept at school, the 
instructions they received there could have availed 
little against such utter domestic neglect The 
schoolmaster can seldom do much if he has not an 
auxiliary at home. William tells us that he was sent, 
when five years old, to a ** Mr. Thomas Meat, of 
harsh memory, who often," he adds, **took occa- 
sion to beat my head against the wall, holding it by 
the hair, but never could beat any learning into it ; 
I hated all books but those of pictures." He con- 
tinued his attendance, however, for about two years, 
when he was taken a¥^y, and, although only a child 
.of seven years old, sent to work at a silk mill 

Tender as was the age of many of his compa- 
nions here, he was the youngest and least of them 
•0 ; bdng indeed too short to reach the engine, in 
consequence of whidi a pair of high pattens was 
Used on his feet by the superintendents, which he 
dragged about with him for a year. He g^ves a me- 
lancholy account of his suffmngs in this situation. 
*' I had now,** says he, (and the reader will remem- 
.ber what a mere child he stUl was,) " to rise at five 
every morning during seven years ; submit to the 
eane whenever convenient to the master ; be the con- 
stant companion of the most rude and vulgar of the 
human race, never taught by nature, nor ever wish- 
ing to be tau|^." His master at last, he tells us, 
having on one occasion made a wound on his back 
while beating him, struck it, in administering a suc- 
.eeeding punishment, with the point of his cane, which 
brought it into such a state, that a mortification was 
afqprebanded. 

He Jurrifed at the ebse of this weary bondage 
in his feurteenth year, when he was bo^uod v^^^t^v- 
Aioe sfVD ibr seien years more to s^^yns^dcifist qH \»b» 
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farher, a stockin^weaver at Xottingham, This 
perion, thoui;h a man ot' re2:alar habits ot' life, and 
k**nt pretty much in awe by a wife, who, on pretence 
ot' Qtifcmms the duty of temperate living, hatf- 
starved both him and his apprentices, seems to have 
haii natiiraUv not a little of the violent and tvrannical 
disposition of his family, which would occasionally 
bn^ak out in an unaccountable storm. His nephew, 
now a youth of seventeen, and beginning to be con- 
s:ious of approaching manhood, had been about 
thn^ year» in his house, when, having one day 
tailed in finishing a piece of work he had been set to» 
he was first scolded by his uncle for his neglect, and 
then beaten by the enraged man with merciless seve- 
rity. The disgrace was too much for him to forget 
He watched his opportunity, and fled from the house, 
taking with him his clothes in a bundle, and two shil- 
linirs from a lanrer sum which he found in his uncle's 
desk, being; without another penny in the world. 

His own tale of this forlorn adventure is interest- 
ins: and pathetic in the extreme. The first night he 
slept in the fields. The whole of the next day he 
continued his wanderings, scarcely knowing in what 
direction, and almost utterly without object or hope. 
" Arriving the same 'evening," the narrative then 
prrx^eeds, '* within the precincts of Lichfield, I ap- 
proached a bam, where I intended to lodge; but 
finding the door shut, I opened my parcels in the 
fields, dressed, hid my bags near a hedge, and took 
a view of the city for about two hours, though very 
sore-footed. Returning to the spot about nine, I 
undressed, bagged up my things in decent order, 
and prepared for rest; but, alas! I had a bed to 
heck. About a stone's cast from the place stood an- 
other bam, whk:h perhaps might furnish me with a 
fodfpng. I thought it needless to take the bags 
>/ii7c I examined the \Aace, «a m^ ^topj ^wW. bfc 
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The second barn yielding no relief, 
n about ten minuter. But what was t 
suqirise when I perceived the bags were gone 
Terror seized me. I roared after the rasca], but 
might as well have been silent, for thieves seldom 
cnme at a call. Running, ravings, and lamenting'^, 
about the fields and roads, employed some time. 
Has too much immetsed in distreas to find relief 
tears. They refiised to flow. I described the bags^, 
and told tile affair to all I met. I found pity, or 
weming pity, from all, but redress from none. I 
fflw my hearers dwindle with the twilight ; and, by 
flpven o'clock, I found myself in the o]}en street^ 
■ til tell my mournful tale to the silent night 
■ ll is not easy to place a human being 
irt distressed situation. My finances wert 
■iiiiig ; a stranger to the world, and the world to 
(lie ; no employ, nor likely to procure any ; no food 
In eai, or place of rest; all the little property I had 
upon earth laken from me ; nay, even hope, that last 
md constant friend of the unfortunate, forsook me. 
I was in a more wretched condition than he who 
las nothing to lose. An eye may roll over these 
Ws when the heart that writes them shall be still. 
May that eye move without a (earl 1 sought repose 
n the street upon a butcher's block." 
Next day he resumed his wanderings, and appeas- 
' 'a hunger chiefly from the tumip-tields by the 
'e, at length reached Birmingham. But we 
ll pursue the story further. The catastrophe 
At might have been expected. lie resolved 
, in his utter desolation, to throw hiniself 
! protection of his father: and the uilair 
k within less than a week after his flight, in bis 
'o his uncle's house, and the ratification ot & 
' mutual forgiveness oud forgetfuLiie^a Vi^ «& 
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He lecms n6w to ittve fiM begitf ta idmrtet 

ingenuity and tMte for intilltcliMl oomipiAkm uriuek 

wefindaftcrwaidi so ttrongly aviUnghlfrdiHieta 

His earliest predilection was in &TOur of miiM Tb 

this amusement he for some tbna davoled all-.Ua ]A 

sure hours. Haying hou^t what he eaUa a bsIUsip 

for half^-crown* he laboured, be tdh us, in eadMfi^ 

ing to tune it for six months. He then b os w ii wi a 

diScimer, and even before kaming to phy on ii^ sit 

about making another after it for himself '* Bnlia 

the fabrication of this instrument^'' nys he, ^ I M 

neither timber to work upon, tods to wovk wWw mi 

.money to purchase eitbair. It is said, naoeasiftyii 

the mother of inrention. I puQed a largo tnak ll 

piecesi one of the relics of my fomily, bat fosasflij 

the property of Thomas. Ftarimv tlM firat Essl if 

Maceleiiield: and as to tools, I ooasidered. tlwt (Is 

hammer-key and the plyers bfelon^^ing to tho stosb 

ing-frame would supply the. place of h—nfaff §■! 

pincers. My pocket**knife was aU tlw edgoloeh I 

could raise ; and a fork with one lin|b waa BMdali 

act in the double capacity of sprig-awl and gftBlitr 

In this way he at last completed the duldnier, wfaiAi 

.alter learning to play upon it, he sold to one of Hi 

wealthier companions for sixteen shillinga, tMHight i 

coat with the money, and construoted a ~ 

strument. 

The term of his apprenticeship was ovor at 
uias 1744 ; but he still continued to wortt wtthUi 
uncle as a journeyman. It waa in 174^1, bo tsDs m I 
that he first begaa to be fond of boolBS» hia oariM I 
purchase being three volumes of the 'Oentessrill 
Magaxine.' His jpassioa for books gwne rise tatl 
,new application of his manual ingiattity. T^oiftJftl 
bou^t being noaUy in » very lailefod mMnllliiii 
.fslt anxious to be alSk to vsaftavi tbea lo « sMipl 
more seemly a^^^^eaxasei^^ vsA. ^ooQidinfilf J^Mk-q 
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serving a binder, with whom he had got acquainted, 
at his work. Boon contrived to make himself a toler- 
able proficient in that craft Having bought from 
this man several of his cast-off tools, among others 
** he offered me," says Hutton, " a worn-down press 
for two shillings, which no man could use, and which 
was laid by for the fire. I considered the nature of 
its construction, bought it, and paid the two shillings. 
I then asked him to favour me with a hammer and a 
pin, which he brought with half a conquering smile 
and half a sneer. I drove out the garter-pin, which 
being galled prevented the press from working, and 
turned another square, which perfectly cured the 
press. He said in anger, ^ if I had known you 
should not have had it' This proved for forty-two 
years my best binding-press." Soon afler this, too, 
he began to write verse, which was a favourite 
amusement with him to the end of his life. 

At last seeing no prospect of any thing but drudgery 
and poverty in the trade to which he had been brought 
up, be left his uncle, and took up his residence with 
a sister, who lived in the same town — an admirable 
woman, whose affection and unwearied cares for his 
comfort and welfare did much to compensate the 
loss and desertion of his other relatives. His great 
ambition now was to be settled in business as a book- 
seller, and he at last determined to set up in that 
character in the town of Southwell, about fourteen 
ndles from Nottingham. Here he accordingly opened 
a shop, with, as he expresses it, about twenty sliil- 
Kngrf worth of trash for all his stock. " I was," 
Bays he, ** my own joiner, put up my shelves and 
iurniture, and in one day became the most eminent 
bookseller in the place." Being employed, however, 
during the other days of the week in working at 
Nottingham as a bookbinder, he could onl^ ^^^\v\s 
v| attendance at Soathwell on the Satuxda^^^ \));\aX\>^\s\% 
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besides quite enough for the literary wants of the 
place. Throughout a very rainy summer, ** I get out,** 
says he, *' at five every Saturday morning, carried 
a burden of from three pounds weight to thirty, 
opened shop at ten, starved in it all day upon bread, 
cheese, and half a pint of ale, took firom one to rat 
shillings, shut up at four, and by trudging througli 
the solitary night and the deep roads five hourf 
more, I arrived at Nottingham by nine; where I 
always found a mess of milk porridge by the fire, 
prepared by my valuable sister/* 

This humble attempt, however, was the be^nning 
of his prosperity. Next year he was offered about 
two hundred pounds weight of old books, on his note 
of hand, for twenty-seven shillings, by a dissenting 
minister to whom he was known ; and upon this he 
immediately determined to break up his establishment 
at Southwell, and to transfer himself to Birmingham. 
He did so, and succeeded so well, that by never suf- 
fering his expenses to exceed five shillings a-week, 
he found that by the end of the first year he had 
saved about twenty pounds. 

This, of course, enabled him to extend his buii* 
ness, which he soon made a very valuable one. Bir- 
mingham was to Hutton what Philadelphia was to 
Franklin. The first time he had ever seen it was 
when he entered it after running away from hii 
uncle's, a wearied and homeless wanderer, with 
scarcely a penny in his pocket, and not a hope in the 
world to trust to. Yet in this place he was deatiofd 
to acquire, some years afler, an ample fortune, aad 
to take his place among the most honoured of ill 
citizens. 

His future success in Ufe was merely the result $1 

integrity, and regular and persevering industry. AM 

having been four or five years in business, dufblt 

which time he had saN^ a^ ^^^ ^saL of monsi; In 
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married the lady to whom he continued miited for 
more than forty years, and in whom he always con- 
sidered that he had found the chief blessing of his 
life. Some of the speculations in which he involved 
himself, now that he had become a monied man, 
were not very considerate, and he was once or twice, 
in this way, reduced to rather alarming difficulties ; 
but he had a resource, in his renewed industry and 
attention to business, which never failed to retrieve 
him. Even in following those fancies which led him 
away from his proper business, he oilcn gave the 
most striking evidence of his characteristic activity 
and perseverance. While superintending the build- 
ing of a house for himself, *' up," says he, " at four 
every morning, I set the people to work, watched 
over them, and laboured with them all day, and fre- 
quently charged myself with the meanest and most 
laborious parts of the employment" This was after 
he had been twenty-five years in business. Again, 
having engaged about the same time in farming, by 
which he lost a good deal of money, he tells us that 
he paid his visits to his farm three or four times a 
week, though it was distant four or five miles, always 
on foot; and having arrived there by five hi the 
morning, was back to Birmingham by breakfast He 
bad long before this time, too, shewn his desire for 
public employment ; and having been appointed a 
eommissioner of the Court of Requests, had distin- 
guished himself greatly by his zealous and able exer- 
tions in the discharge of ibe duties of that office. 

It was in the midst of all these diversified occupa- 
ions that Mr. Hutton conceived the idea of com- 
mencing author, and actually found time for a suc- 
Osssion of literary performances, such as would have 
been accounted creditable to the application of a per- 
son leading a life of uninterrupted leisure. It shews 
What jQAay be iKicomplished in any drcuiii«V»nsft.ik>N& ^ 
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man's heart be in his work. In such a case, the most 
incessant calls of business, or the most arduous pro- 
fessional duties, are scarcely any interruption to the 
prosecution of the fondly cherished enterprise. The 
moments that other avocations leave for it, the fewer 
they arc, are only the more precious ; and being* so 
highly valued are, in a corresponding degree, econo- 
mically and profitably used. For it, too, are care- 
fully gathered and saved all those little fragments of 
time, and opportunities of repose and meditation of 
which the busiest life has many, and which, without 
some such object ready to take them up, are so apt 
to be trifled away and lost As one of our old poets 
expresses it, 

^' A good wit, tbat on the immortal shrine 
Of memory engraves a work divine. 
Abroad, abed, at board, for ever uses 
To mind his theme, and on his book still muses.** 

Mr. Hutton had been in the habit of sending verses 
occasionally to the magazines, almost from the com- 
mencement of his residence at Birmingham ; but it 
was in the year 1780 that he undertook, for the first 
time, to write a book. This was his celebrated His- 
tory of Birmingham. Upon the composition of thb 
work, he tells us he spent nine months. ** Fearing 
my ability," says he, " I wrote with dread." The 
mere money he received on this occasion was but a 
scanty remuneration for his labour, all his publisher 
allowed him being forty pounds, together with se- 
venty-five copies of the work. But he was abun- 
dantly rewarded in another way: the enjoyment he 
took in his task itself was exquisite. '^ Pleased," 
says he, ** as ■ a fond parent with this history, as vsj 
first literary ofispring, I may be said, while in mi- 
nuscript, to have had the whole by heart Had a UiB 
been quoted, I could b»xe followed it up througlilhi L 
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chapter. Frequently, while awake in the night, I 
have repeated it in silence for two or three hours 
together, without adding or missing a word/' In 
referring to another of his works, he tells us, in like 
manner, that '^ the pen itself has rewarded its own 
labour, for the pleasure of writing is inconceivable." 

The History of Birmingham was published in 
1782, and Hutton was immediately elected a Fellow 
of the Antiquarian Society of Edmburgh. A second 
edition of the work was called for the following year, 
and it has ever since maintained a high reputation 
among the class of productions to which it belongs. 
Its author, although nearly sixty years of age when 
this his first publication appeared, lived to add to it 
a long list of other works. Having now fairly made 
his appearance before the world as a literary man, he 
took sidvantage, with his characteristic activity and 
eagerness, of every opportunity of supporting his new 
character. For instance^ having been called to the 
metropolis in 1785, to give his evidence on a trial, he 
converted the incident mto the matter of a book, 
which he published soon after his return home, under 
the title of * A Journey to London.* In the same 
manner, a few years aft«r, having gone with his 
family on a trip to Blackpool, a watering-place in 
Lancashire, he wrote and published its history. Of 
his other works, the principal are his Histories of the 
Court of Requests, and of the Hundred Court of 
Birmingham, his History of the Battle of Bos worth 
Field, his History of Derby, and his Description of 
the Roman Wall. In order the better to prepare 
himself for the composition of this last work, by a 
personal inspection of the celebrated remnant of 
antiquity to which it relates, he performed a jour- 
ney of above six hundred miles, entirely on foot, 
at the age of seventy-eight Of this journey, which 
«iccupied thirty-five days, his daughter, Yr\vo ^jci^orccv- 

13L 
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panied him on horseback, has published a very inte- 
resting account 

Another of the works of his old age was a volume 
of poems. Indeed, verse-making seems to have been 
the favourite amusement of his leisure, especially 
afler he retired from business, on reaching his seven- 
tieth year. In 1793, we find him recording twenty- 
six poetical eiiusions among the results of his literary 
industry; and, for a long while, every succeeding 
year added its contribution of the same species of in* 
tellectual produce. He used to tag his rhymes while 
taking his daily walks between his country houie 
and his shop in town, which, although now given up 
to the charge of his son, he continued to visit with 
nearly as much regularity as ever. Under date of 
1795, he writes, *' Walking and assisting my son 
employed the body; studying and writing, the mind." 
Soon afler this, his wife's health, which had long 
been in a declining state, became alarmingly infirm; 
and much of his time was occupied in bestowing the 
most affectionate attentions upon the beloved com- 
panion of his life. " My practice," says the kind- 
hearted old man, *' had been to rise about five, re- 
lieve the nurse of the night by holding the head of 
my dear love in my hand, with the elbow resting on 
the knee. At eight, I walked to business at Bi^ 
mingham, where I stayed till four, when I returned. 
I nursed her till eight, amused myself with literary 
pursuits till ten, and then went to rest" Mrs. But- 
ton had suffered severely from the alarm into whicll 
she was thrown by the brutal conduct of the riotcn, 
who, in the year 1791, were so unaccountably 
allowed to commit, for several days, every spedtt 
of outrage and devastation in the town of Bi^ 
mingham, and by whom her husband's house wtf 
burned to the ground, and his property destroyed, ^ 
the amount of many lhou^i^% of V^mnds. Of ^ 
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temdful proceedings, so deeply disgraceful botli to 
the mad perpetrators and to Uie unresisting lookers- 
on, Mr. Hutton has left us a narrative, eloquent with 
indignation, and most interesting, from its graphic 
detail of atrocities now happily so foreign to the im- 
proved halMts and character of the people. His 
wife never recovered from the shock she received on 
this occasion, driven as she and her familv were from 
tibdr home, and literally obliged to fly for their lives, 
and to implore a shelter firom strangers, while yet 
doubtful if a shilling remained to them in the world 
to pay for the accommodation they craved. 

This singular man died in 1815, at the great 
age of ninety-two. The history of his life, written 
hf himself in the short space of little more than two 
months, while in his seventy-fifth year, has been 
given to the world since his death by his daughter, 
and is altogether one of the most interesting pieces 
of autobiography extant The literary performances 
of Hutton, like those of Franklin, (which we shall 
dwell upon in a succeeding chapter) claim our ad- 
miimtion both as having been produced amidst the in- 
terruptions of a very busy life, and as being almost 
^ntiittly the result 'of self- education and a self- 
acquired taste for intellectual enjoyments. He 
tfiards us, also, another instructive example, in 
iddition to several we have already quoted, in proof 
of how possible it is for a man, even after being 
loaiewhat advanced in life, to overcome, to a certain 
Bxtsnt at least, the disadvantages of the most 
H^lected youth. Hutton had, according to his 
[ywn account, reached his twenty-third year before 
be began to take a liking to books. Yet we 
tiETe seen both how strongly attached he afler 
iraids became to reading, and what a respectable 
igne he succeeded in making a& «ii ^^^Oc^t % \^- 
\hougt be JBflf idmost be sa^ not to \\»n^ \s^^xv 
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up his pen till the period of life at which most 
other writers have laid theirs down. We thus see 
that even the circiuDstances usually accounted most 
adverse to the attainment of eminence, are all 
surmountable by zeal and perseverance; that ex- 
cellence is, in any position, almost the infidlible 
result of the determination to excel ; and that upon 
a man himself chiefly, and not upon his outward 
fortunes, does it depend whether he make the delights 
of knowledge and philosophy his own, or spend his 
life in mental torpor, and go to his grave without 
having known what it is to enjoy the highest and 
most distinguishing capacities of his nature. 

The name of WUliam Hutton naturally calls to our 
recollection that of Robert Dodslet. Dodsley was 
born in 1703, at Mansfield, in the county of Not' 
tiiiirham, only about twenty miles distant finom 
Derby, the native place of Hutton. His parents 
were very poor, and his education, consequently, of 
the scantiest description. He was in the first in- 
stance bomid apprentice to a stocking-weaver; but 
af\er some time he abandoned this employment, and* 
having gone into service, became eventuidly footman 
to the Honoinable Mrs. Lowther. In this situation, 
having addressed a copy of verses to Pope, he ob- 
tained the notice of that celebrated writer; and, under 
his encouragement, was induced to publish by sub* 
scription a volume of poems, to which he gave the 
title of The * Muse in Livery.' It attracted a good 
deal of the public attention, and was followed soon 
alter by a satirical comedy, called ' The Toyshop,' 
\\ liich Pope was kind enough to read in manuscript 
and to employ his influence in getting represented 
Its success was so great that the profits enabled the 
autiior to emerge from his humble situation, and ^ 
set up as a bookseller in Pdl Mall. His diffici^ 
irere now over, and the wa^ \oVa!iR^x«SR~^'" 



fore him. By his prudence and steadinei^s he made 
his business, in course of time, aa extremely valuable 
unc. and became at tast, one of the most eini- 
ntnt London publishers of his day. But he neither 
foTsot in his prosperity the humble station from 
ttliich he had risen, nor neglected the cultiva- 
tion of those powers to which he owed his elevalinn. 
Oik day. when his friend Pope happened, iu cou- 
Ttfsing with him, to mention a certain individual 
teldiraled for the good table he kept, " I knew hhn 
■ ell," said Dodsley, " I was his servant" With 
(H his attention to business, he found time for lite- 
rature and authorship; and continued (ill nearly the 
rioae of his life to give to the world a succession of 
xtwka, almost all of which enjoyed considerable 
jxipularity. and some of which may be said to have 
irtiired for him a durable name among the writers 
"t hi« oMintry. His collection of masims, in parti- 
■ulor, entitleil ' The Economy of Human Life,' is well 
Inown, and was so highly esteemed on its fir^ 
I ^fntaace as to be suspected to have proceeded 
' ' I ibe pen of tJie celdirated Lord Chesteriield. 
I was long a popular work, not only in England 
I dot in other countries; so much so, that there are 
about a dozen different translations of 
it iuto tlie French language alone. Dodsley died 
I 1764. 

je names of many other Uterary booksellers might 

Ued, some of them nearly as much self-educated 

^ u Hutton and Dodsley. Mr. John Almon, who 

d at ut advanced age in 1805, and was wdl known 

ft politick and mificellaneous writer during the 

■ half of the last century, made a considerable 

Be Ks a bookseller in London, the greater part 

Mfcb, however, he lost by tm unlucky speculation 

lieb he was indnced to engage alter he t\'wL 

I £mr business. Be was origino.W'j v. \wvA.- 
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BelWs appraitioe at livorpdcl^ and liftd alao apott 
pert df hu eaily life ai sea. 

Alkxanokk Cei7oeii» the author of the wdMmom 
and valuaUe Cmicordance of the Old and New Tee- 
tament, was a booksdkr in Londoii, aa muck din- 
tingubhed for eocentrkdty aa for. lenmiiif^. He 
opened his shop under the Rojfal Exchange m 1718; 
and it was here that he composed his CoocotdMBa 
The work appeared in ITS?, and was dedicalcd to 
Queen Carotine, who died, howevcTt onfy a lev dvp 
after receiving the presentation copy. Foor Cmdoi 
had formed veiy extravagant expecttliana fipom.the 
patronage of his royal mistress* and this disappointr 
ment was too mudi for him. He had ^ewn tym^ 
toms of insanity on a former occan<ni» and he was 
now reduced to such a state that his friends §anA 
it necessary to send him to a lunatic mgykaoL 
This interruption did not, however, tenninale bis 
literary career. Having made his escape from las 
place of confinement, he published a vdiement re- 
monstrance on the manner in which he had ben 
treated ; and at the ssme time iMPOUgfat an actiea 
against Dr. Monro and the other persons who bed 
b^n concerned in the afiair, in which, however, be 
was nonsuited This new injustice, as he concebcd 
it to be, gave occasion to several more pamphlfta 
After this, he found employment for some yean as s 
corrector of the press— the character in which he bed 
first appeared in London, and for which he was ndl 
fitted by his education and acquirements. Ycit 8^ 
curate editions of several of the Greek and Lalii 
classics appeared at thb time, printed imdcr ha 
superintendence. But, in the course of a few yeaDi 
his malady returned, and he was again plaoad ii 
confinement, on his liberation fitmi whidi ha €Me 
more tried his old expedient of proflccmfiiif Ai 
persons who had piesuxoftd \a oSkx him mm • 
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indignity, laying his damages, on this occasion » 
at ten thousand pounds* Being again unsuccess- 
ful, he determined, as before, to publish his case 
to the world ; and accordingly forth came the state- 
ment, in four successive parts, under the title of 
The * Adventures of Alexander the Corrector' — a 
name which he now assumed, not, as the reader 
might suppose, in reference to his occupation of in- 
spector of proof-sheets, but as expressive of his 
higher character of censor-general of the public 
morals. His favourite instrument and chief auxi- 
liary in executing the duties of this office was a large 
sponge, which he carried constantly about with him 
in his walks through town, for the purpose of obli- 
terating all offensive inscriptions which he observed 
on the walls, especially the famous ' No. 45,' the 
mark of the partisans of Wilkes, to whose excesses 
he strenuously opposed himself, both in this way and 
by various admonitory pamphlets. On the publica- 
tion of the second part of his Adventures, he went 
to present it at court, in the expectation of being 
knighted ; and soon afler offered himself as a can- 
didate to represent the city of London in parliament 
Giving out, too, that he had a commission from 
heaven to preach a general reformation of manners, 
he made the attempt first among the gownsmen at 
Oxford, and then among the prisoners in Newgate ; 
but in both cases with very little effect. In the midst 
of these and many other extravagances, he both 
brought out a second and greatly enlarged edition of 
his Concordance, and pursued his labours as a cor- 
rector of the press and a fabricator of indexes, with 
as much steadiness as if his intellect had been per- 
fectly sound ; and doubtless it was so when properly 
exercised. He even managed his worldly affairs 
with great prudence ; and at his death, which took 
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place suddenly ii^ 1770, he left behind him oonri'^ 
derable property in bequests to his relations. 

Among booksellers who have been likewise men 
of letters, we ought not to omit the names of the 
two Panckouckbs, father and son, who were both 
natives of Lille, where the elder carried on businets 
during the early part of last century. He was a 
person of very consido^Ue learning and talent, ani 
the author of a number of works on subjects of 
philosophy, history, and belles lettres. His bod, 
Charles Joseph, settled at Paris in the same line with 
his father, when he was twenty-eight years of agc^ 
and eventually became one of the most eminent 
publishers of that capital. Beside having prelected 
and given to tlie world the first collected edition of 
the works of Voltaire, and having borne the chief 
part in most of the other great literary enterprises 
undertaken at Paris in his time, he has made hii 
name particularly memorable by the establishment of 
the M oniteur, the idea of which is said to have sug- 
gested itself to him from what he saw during a 
visit to England of the influence of the newspaper 
press, even at that time. With him also originated 
the * Encyclopedic Methodique,' still in course of pub- 
lication afler the appearance of above 1 50 volumes. 
Panckoucke lived in habits of intimacy with all the 
most distiuiniished French writers and men of 
genius of his time. We find in the published works 
both of Voltaire and Rousseau, many letters ad- 
dressed to him by those celebrated men. He was 
also the author of a considerable number of worksi 
among which maybe mentioned translations of Tasso^ 
Ariosto, and Lucretius ; philosophical discourses oa 
beauty, pleasure, and pain ; treatises on certain sub- 
jects comiected with finance ; and an esteemed disscr 
tation, intended to serve as an introduction to th 
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atural History of Buffbn, of which he was the 
publisher. Frederick Rothscholtz of Nuremberg^, 
who flourished in the beghinintr of last century, was 
another bookseller who acquired a distinpriiished 
name in the world of literature. The list of his ])ro- 
ductions is very extended, and many of them dis- 
play great learning. Among them is one in two 
volumes quarto, entitled, * A Short Essay towards an 
Ancient and Modem History of Booksellers.' 

The history of the art of printmg has, in our own 
country at least, been chiefly illustrated by the labours 
of writers to whom authorship was only a relaxation 
from the toils of business and active life. The 
volumes of tracts on the subject of typography, which 
originally formed part of the Harleian Librar\', and 
are now in the British Museum, were purchased by 
Lord Oxford from a London bookseller, named J ohn 
Baoford, who had spent a great part of his life in 
collecting them, and had intended to use them as 
materials for a History of Printing, for which, in 1709, 
he published proposals in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, Bagford was in early life a shoemaker, but 
contrived afterwards to establish himself in business 
both as a vender and printer of books. Samuel 
Palmer, the author of a General History of Printing, 
published in 1733, was also himself a printer. J oseph 
Ames, the author of the well known Typographical 
Antiquities, as well as of various other antiquarian 
works, had been originally a plane maker, and carried 
on business as a ship chandler, in Wapping, till his 
death. Mr. William Herbert, who published an 
augmented edition of Ames's work, in three volumes 
quarto, was a map and printseller in London, 
having formerly carried on business as a hosier. 
To these names we may add that of Mr. Samuel 
Paterson, who, having been first a book?»eUftx ^\ifc^%ssNR. 
afterwards an auctioneer, and, besides ^^\^\v\ v^^i^^ 
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in lig^ht literature, is known as the author of a learned 
and valuable catalogue of the best books in all the 
diflerent departments of study, which appeared in 
1786, entitled, Bibliotheca UniversalU Sdecia. But 
we even owe the art of printing itself, in its diflerent 
forms, chiefly to persons with whom literature was 
not a profession, but whose attention was meiely 
attracted to it from the midst oi other, and, as is 
sometimes supposed, uncongenial pursuits. Of the 
two individuals to whom the invention of the art b 
generally ascribed, the one, John GuTTBNBBEO,wai a 
merchant of Strasburg, and the other, John Faust, 
was a goldsmith of Mentz. Stereotype Printing was 
the invention of William 6ed, a goldsmith of £diD- 
burgh; and we are indebted for the more recent 
process, now so well known by the name of Litho- 
graphy, to M. Senefelder, who had spent the earlier 
part of his life as a strolling actor. 

Most of our readers are probably familiar with Isaac 
Wa lton's delightful little work,'TheComplete Angler/ 
since its simple and natural style, and the unafiected 
benevolence and love of its author for his subject, 
together with its fresh and touching pictures of rural 
landscapes and rural enjoyments, give it many charms 
even for those who do not care at all for the sport of 
which it more particularly professes to treat. Walton 
was during the greater part of his life a linendraper 
in London, and kept a shop in Fleetrstreet He 
appears to have received only a very ordinary educa- 
tion ; but his love of reading enabled him. eves 
while actually engaged in carr\-ing on his business, to 
store his mind with a great variety of information, 
and so to flt himself for l)ecoming an able and highly 
interesting writer. The occiision of his flrst attempt* 
inpr authorship was this: — On the death of his friendl 
the celebrated DocU>t Dowwe^ \t was proponed thai 
the life of that distingmiiiutii igmX «&ii ^>Ait ifiMiiiL 
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e written by Sir Henry Wotton ; and he employed 
ITalton, as an acquaintance and ardent admirer of 
le deceased, to collect the necessary materials for 
lat purpose. Sir Henry, however, died before 
nishing the work, and there was no one to under- 
ike the completion of it but Walton ; who having', 
1 these circumstances, been induced to apply 
imself to the task, produced a very interesting piece 
f biography, which was placed at the head of the 
ret edition of Donne's Sermons, and has since 
^n frequently reprinted. At this time he was still 
1 business ; but a few years after, having attained 
competent fortune, he retired, and spent the evening 
r his life chiefly among his friends in the country, 
id in those Uterary occupations for which the 
iccess of his first attempt had shewn him he 
as fitted. His next production was a Life of Sir 
enry Wotton; and it was followed by those of 
ooker, George Herbert, and Bishop Sanderson, 
I of which were well received by the public, and 
ill rank among the most esteemed pieces of bio- 
aphv in the language. His * Complete Angler^ ap* 
Area for the first time in 1 653, and went through 
my editions, even during the lifetime of the author, 
!io died in 1683, at the age of ninety. In his latter 
ys he published also a poetical work of considerable 
mtj entitled * Thealma and Clearchus,' purporting to 

written by John Chalkhill, but which has been 
*ently suspected, upon reasons of some plausibility, 
have been the production of his own pen. 
There is another celebrated name which we may 
intion here, although it would be out of place for 
to attempt even the most rapid sketch of the varied 
d eventful history of the person to whom it belongs. 

is that of Daniel Defoe, the immortal author of 
>binson Crusoe. Defoe was only twenty-one years 
age when he eonunenoed that careef ol i9QL\)Ei<Qft- 
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ship in which he subsequently shewed such extraor* 
dinary fertility ; and was then, and for some time 
afterwards, engaged in trade, having been first a 
horse-factor, and next a maker of bricks at Tilbury 
Fort He soon, however, relinquished every thing 
else for literature and politics; for which, indeed, his 
temper and talents adapted him much more than for 
business. In the new profession which he had chosen, 
his industry was almost altogether unparalleled, as the 
mere list of his productions may suffice to shew; nor 
does either misfortune, disease, or old age appear to 
have abated his exertions. For a long time it was the 
fashion to regard Defoe as merely the unprincipled 
hireling and vulgar libel-monger of a party ; — a re- 
putation for which he was probably not a little in- 
debted to a heartless liuQ of Pope's, whose connec- 
tions happened to unite him most closely with the 
faction in the state to which Defoe was chiefly op- 
posed. It is gratifying to think that public opinion 
is at last beginning to do justice to one whose wri- 
tings testify him to have been uniformly the honest 
and intrepid advocate of what he deemed to be right, 
without regard to the views or interests of any party, 
and whom his whole history demonstrates to have 
never shrunk from any danger or any sacrifice in tlie 
defence or avowal of his principles. As a man ot' 
genius, nobody entitled to express an opinion upon 
such matters can fail to think highly of the au- 
thor of Robinson Crusoe, which, however, is by no 
means the only one of his productions that evinces 
extraordinary powers, both of invention and of 
writing. 

We may here also notice the name of another mtf 
of genius, George Lili.0, the author of ^ Fatal 
Curiosity,' 'George Barnwell,' and other well-knovi 
dramatic pieces. Lillo was bom in I^ndon in i60S» 
aiid spent his life Va b\i&iaess as a jeweller in tke 
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dty. Few particnlare of his history, however, have 
come down to us ; nor do we know any thing of 
the education he received, although there is reason 
to believe that he owed his literary acquirements 
chiefly to his own application and love of reading. 
He is recorded to have been attentive to business, 
and to have acquired, as a tradesman, a high cha- 
racter for probity, and a competent, if not an abun- 
dant fortune. Yet, although he died at the early age 
of forty-six, he had already produced eight or nine 
dramas, several of them of great power. A few 
months after his death, his character was sketched in 
the following terms by his friend PMelding ; " He 
had a perfect knowledge of human nature, though 
his contempt of all base means of application, which 
are the necessary steps to great acquaintance, re- 
strained his conversation within verv narrow bounds. 
He had the spirit of an old Roman, joined to the 
innocence of a primitive Christian ; he was content 
with his little state of life, in which his excellent 
temper of mind g-ave him an happiness beyond the 
power of riches, and it was necessary for his friends 
to have a sharp insight into his want of their ser- 
vices, as well as good inclination or abilities to serve 
him. In short, he was one of the best of men, and 
those who knew him best will most regret his loss." 
Men circumstanced like Walton, Detbe, and Lillo, 
are well fitted, it may be remarked, to give new 
vigour to the literature of a country, by infusing into 
it something of what we may call the spirit of the 
living world, when it is waxing feeble under the 
regimen of recluse students and dealers in mere 
erudition. Their works are almost sure to bear the 
stamp of originality in conception and manner, 
which is in literature the very principle of life and 
strength. Hie point from which they look to their 
•subject is diQerent from that which the tcax^ ^h^^'ss 
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wmdd nlnnlly MBlt6i; their sol^ ilnlf ir pral*. 
bly not oiwwiuch lie would hftTe diOMn; aiidt«laB 
eventSk the conoqptioni it sogveBts will im>lg>mile 
with cUfimnt aaaocktioiis, »wi take aitogetlMr a dit 
ferent shape aad character. Eniditioii» thai ihonli 
be but the furaitare^ is too often ni*de the food, of 
the mind; which^ under such unfit sustenance, is apt 
to languish and dtr away. A man idio nuxes men 
with &e world is little fiabls to haTe his powem cf 
thinking thus destroye d by being crushed uttdir 
the worn and cast-off thougfhts of his predeceaaon; 
for his mind cannot ^ to be k»pt tam^kit by the stir 
of the living world about him, which wiU act upon it 
like a heaUhy breese, blowing away all dust and 
rubbish, and keeping its faculties in tbeirpropar tona 
But i( in addition to this salutary intercourse, a man 
of true genius shall. have been fiuther exposed to tht 
necessity of acquiring his knowledge of literature prin- 
cipally by his own effisrts, and of wcMrking out his own 
way to that mastery over his thoughts and expres* 
sions which constitutes the power of writing, it is 
probable that, whatever may be his deficiencies m 
other respects (which if they were ever so many, 
the possession of true genius will go &r to com) 
his productions will have the advantage, in respect 
of originality, over those of an equally gifted but 
more regularly educated mind In the very style 
of the writers we have mentioned, especially of 
the two first, there is a charm of nature^ wfaidi 
we generally look for in vain among the com* 
positions of more learned wits. In Deroe'a polilocsl 
works, too> there is often all the vigour and del* 
terity of a most consummate riietorick, re&dersl 
only more eflfective by many a racy idiom whtok 
would probably have been rejected by a mere ili^ 
toncian of the schools. Lillo's tmgediea, agsii^ 
HmU of p0wnr andpeAM^Mta^HdilBaaAY Uattf dMk 
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the dramatic literature, either of our own or any other 
country. It seems as if we could tell almost by the 
perusal of them that their author must have been in 
business — that he was a regularly bred tradesman, as 
well as a solf-taught poet The humblest and the 
highest walks of life are both favourite regions of 
poetry; Lillo is the only poet of middle life. His per- 
sonages are merely the ordinary men and women we 
meet with every day, — neither heroes and emperors, 
nor beggars and banditti ; and his scenes are mostly 
in streets or on country roads by daylight, and at 
evening in domestic parlours. Yet even to common 
fife he has communicated not a little of the excite- 
ment of poetry. This is true originality ; one of 
the feats of gpenius, to which nothing is impossible. 



Chapter XIL 

Seif-cdsoited wktn cortimied. VeifMOiw— ^hdtonei of ifcMMt la 
direetiiv pniMdti. Btwdtj Umi— wi Vw i t i Oaratii^t 
Tudei Cbattertoni HanlMnii Bdwanli § TOImsi Jdlf | Jondni 
Bandlndtti Filigiy. 

Among self-educated men there are few who daim 
more of our admiratxm than the odefaiated Jammm 
Ferguson. If ever any one was Ktera&y hia own 
instmctor in the very elements of knowiedge, H 
was he. Acquisitions that have scarcely in any oUwr 
case» and probably never by one so yoonif, been mads 
without the assistance either 'of books or a Mvflif 
teacher, were the discoveries of his solitary and 
almost illiterate boyhood. There are few more inter- 
esting narratives in any language than the aooount 
which Ferguson himself has given of his eaiij 
history. He was bom in the year 1710,*a tew miles 
from the vfllage of Keith, in Banfi&hire ; his parents, 
as he tells us, being in the humblest condition of 
life (for his father v^as merely a day-labourer,) but 
religious and honest It was his fathei^s practice to 
teach his children himself to read and write, as they 
successively reached what he deemed the proper age; 
but James was too impatient to wait till his regvdar 
turn came. While his father was teaching one of 
his elder brothers, James was secretly occupied in 
listening to what was going on ; and, as soon as he 
was left alone, used to get hold of the book and wofk 
hard in endeavouring to master the lesson which he 
had thus heard gone over. Being ashamed, as he| 
says, to let his father know what he was about* K 
was wont to apply to an old woman who fived in 
neigbboumg cottage to aoVve \»& dsSBfioltfeiL 1 
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tiaa way he actually learned to read tolerably weU 
before his father had any suspicion that he knew his 
letters. His father at last, yery much to his surprise, 
detected him one day reading by himself, and thus 
found out his secret 

When he was about seven ox eight years of age, 
a simple incident occurred which seems to have 
given his mind its first bias to what became after- 
wards its favourite kind of pursuit The roof of the 
cottage having partly fallen in, his father, in order to 
raise it again, applied to it a beam, resting on a prop 
in ^e manner of a lever, and was thus enabled, with 
comparative ease, to produce what seemed to his 
aon quite a stupendous effect The circumstance 
set our young philosopher thinking; and, afler a 
while, it struck him that his father in using the beam 
had applied his strength to its extremity, and thisy 
he immediately concluded, was probably an impor- 
tant circumstance in the matter. He proceeded to 
verify his notion by experiment ; and having made 
several levers, which he called bars, soon not only 
found that he was right in his conjecture, as to the 
importance of applying the moving force at the point 
most distant from the fulcrum, but discovered the rule 
or law of the machine, namely, that the effect of any 
form or weight made to bear upon it is always ex- 
actly proportioned to the distance of the point on 
which it rests from the fiilcnmi. '* I then,'' says he, 
** thought that it was a great pity that by means of 
this bar, a weight could be rais^ but a very little 
way. On this, I soon imagined that by pulling 
round a wheel, the weight might be raised to any 
height, by tying a rope to the wdght, and winding 
the rope round ^the axle of the wheel ; and that the 
power gained must be just as great as the wheel was 
broader than Uie axle was thick ; and found it to be 
txactly to, by hanging one ^r^Vii \o ^ y«*^ ^^ 
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round the wheel, and another to the rope that coiled 
round the axle." The child had thu8» it will be ob« 
served, actually discovered two of the most important 
elementary truths in mechanics — the lever, and the 
wheel and axle ; he afterwards hit upon others ; and, 
all the while, he had not only possessed neither book 
nor teacher to assist him, but was without any other 
tools, than a simple turning lathe of his father's, and 
a little knife wherewith to fashion his blocks and 
wheels, and the other contrivances he needed for his 
experiments. After having made his discoveries, 
however, he next, he tells us, proceeded to write an 
account of them ; thinking his little work, which ccMi- 
tained sketches of the different machines drawn with 
a pen, to be the first treatise ever composed of the 
sort When, some time after, a gentleman shewed 
him the whole in a printed book, although he found 
that he had been anticipated in his inventions, he 
was much pleased, as he was well entitled to be, on 
thus perceiving that his unaided genius had already 
carried him so far into what was acknowledged to 
be the region of true philosophy. 

It is a ludicrous blunder that the French astro- 
nomer, Lalande, makes, in speaking of Ferg^uson, 
when he designates him, as '* Berger au Roi dAnr- 
glelerre en Ecosse;** the King of England's Shq>- 
herd for Scotland. He had no claim to this pomp- 
ous title ; but it is true that he spent some of Us 
early )ears as a keeper of sheep, though in the 
employment not of the state, but of a small fiurmer 
in the neighbourhood of his native place. He was 
sent to this occupation, he tells us, as being of weik 
body ; and while his flock was feeding around hiHf 
he used to busy himself in making models of vaSDiM, 
spinning wheels, &c duniig the day, and in studying 
the stars at night, like his predecessors of Chaldaiu 
When a little older lie v«eii\.m\A\bA service of anolhir 
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mer, a respectable man called James Glashan, 
lose name well deserves to be remembered. After 
! labours of the day, young Ferguson used to go 
night to the fields, with a blanket about him and a 
hted candle, and there, laying himself down on his 
ck, pursued for long hours. Ins observations on the 
avenly bodies. " I used to stretch," says he, '* a 
"ead with small beads on it, at arms-length, be- 
een my eye and the stars ; sliding the beads upon 
till they hid such and such stars from my eye, in 
ler to take their apparent distances from one 
other; and then laying the thread down on a 
per, J marked the stars thereon by the beads." 
kfy master,*' he adds, ** at first laughed at me; 
t when I explained my meaning to him, he encou- 
red me to go on ; and, that I might make fair 
)ies in the day time of what I had done in the 
^ht, he often worked for me himself. I shall 
rays have a respect for the memory of that man." 
kving been employed by his master to carry a mes- 
re to Mr. Gilchrist, the minister of Keith, he took 
h him the drawings he had been making, and 
>wed them to that gentleman. Mr. Gilchrist upon 
s put a map into his hands, and having supplied 
n with compasses, ruler, pens, ink, and paper, 
sired him to take it home with him, and bring 
:k a copy of it. " For this pleasant employment," 
fs he, ** my master gave me more time than I 
old reasonably expect ; and often took the thresh- 
r flail out of my hands, and worked himself, while 
»at by him in the bam, busy with my compasses,. 
ler, and pen." This is a beautiful, we may well 
fj and even a touching picture — the good man so 
nerously appreciating the wortli of knowledge and 
nius, Uiat, although the master, he voluntarily 
changes situations with; his servant, and insists 
K>n doing the work (;bat must be done^ \i^ss)&^^ vsv 
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order that the latter may give his more precious 
talents to their more appropriate vocatioii. We know 
not that there is on record an act of homage to 
science and learning more honourable to the author. 

Having finished his map, Ferguson carried it 
to Mr. Gilchrist's, and there he met Mr. Grant of 
Achoynamey, who offered to take him into his house, 
and make his butler give him lessons. *' I told 
Squire Grant," says he, '* that I should rejou» to be 
at his house, as soon as the time was expired for 
which I was engaged vrith my present master. He 
very politely offered to put one in my place, but this 
I declined." When the period in question arriYed* 
accordingly, he went to Mr. Grant's, being now in 
his twentieth year. Here he found both a good 
friend and a very extraordinary man, in Cantley the 
butler, who had first fixed his attention, by a sun-dial 
which he happened to be engaged in painting on the 
village schoolhouse, as Ferguson was passing along 
the road, on his second visit to Mr. Gilchrist. Dial- 
ing, however, was only one of the many accomplish- 
ments of this learned butler, who Ferguson assures 
us was profoundly conversant both with arithmetic 
and mathematics, played on every known musical in- 
strument except the harp, understood Latin, French, 
and Greek, and could let blood and prescribe for 
diseases. These multifarious attainments, he owed, 
we are told, entirely to himself and to nature ; on 
which account, Ferguson designates him '* God 
Almighty's scholar." 

From this person Ferguson received instnictioiis 
in Decimal Fractions and Algebra, having already 
made himself master of Vulgar Arithmetic, by the 
assistance of books. Just as he was about, however^ 
to l)egin Geometry, Cantley left his place for anothac 
in the establishment of the Earl of Fife, and Ui 
pupil thereupon deiecmVnftAL Vo nfciix^ bouM to feii 
tkther. 
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tetiey, on parting with him. had made him 
Mit of a copy of Gordon's Geographica) Gramms 
7%e book contains a description of an artificial G;lobe, 
which is not, howeve>', illustTa.ted hy uny fiy^re. 
Nevertheless, " irom this description," says Fer- 
guson, " I made a globe in three weeks at my 
father's, having turned the ball thereof out of a 
liiece of wood ; which ball I covered with paper, 
sod delineated a map of the world upon it ; made 
the meridian ring and horizon of wood, covered thena 
with paper, and g^raduated them ; and was happy 
liwl that by my globe (which was the first 1 e' 
saw) I could solve the problems." 

For some time after this, he was very unfortunate. 
Finding that it would not do to remain idle at home, 
he engaged in the service of a miller in the neigh- 
Itourhood, who, feeling probably that lie could trust 
to the honesty and capacity of his servant, soon 
began to spend all his own time in the aleliouse, and 
lo leave poor Ferguson at home, not only with every 
lhin<^ lo do, but with very frequently nothing to eat, 
A little oatmeal, mixed with cold water, was cft«i, 
lie tells us, all he was allowed. Yet iik this situation 
lie remained a year, and then returned to his fathei'a, 
very much the weaker for his fastina;. His nest 
master was a Dr. Voung, who having induced him 
111 enter his service by a promise to instruct him in 
medicine, not only broke his engagement as lo this 
" "(rt, but Hsed him in other respects so tyrannically, 
1^ filthough engaged tfir half a year, he found he 
'd not remahi beyond the first quarter, at the ex- 
tion of which, accordingly, he came away without 
hrblg any wages, having " wrought for the last 
* ^t," says he, " as much as possible with one 
tnd arm. when I could not lift the other from 
lUde." Tills was in consequence o? a s,e\e?tc\» 
1 received, whkh the Doctovviaa luo^M»i 
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look teb Mid by wMch be lii ijimliiHiltehhbJfcr 
two moBtkt after hit leliim hntat, 
. Rcdncrf as 1m wia» ho w f , faj t ffhawrt Bi i ani 
actual pain, ha could not be Uku ** la otdar * a^i 
he, ** to amuae myaelf in this hnr itetab I madi t 
wooden dodc» the frame of wfaieh waa alao of weii 
and it kept time prattj well Hm bdl on wUdi fti 
hammer atruck the honra waa the nedk of a hnhai 
bottk.** A ihort time after thia» when ha had laH- 
vered hia health, he g«fe a atill mora extnoidtaay 
proof of hia ingenuity, and the iertilily of hb n» 
souroaB far machanical inTention, by acstoaDy eoii* 
structing a tim^iece, or watch, mowL by a «piK 
But we must allow him to giva the Uatory of W 
matter in hia own words >^ 

** Having then,* he saya, * no idea how any 
piece could go but by a weight and a Inie, I 
dered how a watch could go in all p oait fcma; ni 
was aorry that I had never thought of asldn# lb 
Cantley, who could very easily Iwve informed na 
But happening one day to see a gentleman rida bj 
my father's house (whidi was doaa by a public road), 
I asked him what o clock it then waa ? He loalnl 
at his watch, and told me. Ail he did that with 
much good-nature, I begged of him to shew bm tti 
inside of his watch ; and though he waa an mfSoKk 
stranger, he immediately q)ened the vrateh, and pii 
it into my hands. I saw the spring box, with put 
of the chain round it; and asked him what itnai 
that made the box turn round? He told ma that I 
was turned round by a steel spring vrithin it Haitl^ 
then never seen any other spring than that of W^ 
father's gun-lock, I asked how a spring vrithin a km 
could turn the box so often round as to wind siB tia 
chain upon it? He answered, that the spring WV 
long and thin; that one end of it waa fietenedli 
tfte axis of the ben, and «m «A« wkx%^aMb.%HMi 
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box ; that the axis was fixed, and the box was 
pon it. I told him that I did not yet thoroughly 
land the matter. * Well» my lad,' says he, 
ei kmg, thin piece of whalebone ; hold one end 
ut b^ween your finger and thumb, and wind 
id your finger ; it will then endeavour to un- 
Belf ; and if yoti fix the other end of it to the 
9f a small hoop, and leave it to itself it will 
e hoop round and round, and wind up a thread 
the outside of the hoop.* I thanked the gen-* 
f and told him that I understood the thing 
b11. I then tried to make a watch with wooden 
, and made the spring of whalebone ; but found 
:ould not make the wheel go when the balance 
it on, because the teeth of the wheels were 
too weak to bear the force of a spring sufficient 
e the balance ; although the vHiieels would nm 
K)ugh when the balance was taken off. I in* 
the whole in a wooden case, very little bigger 
. breakfast tea-cup; but a clumsy neighbour 
y looking at my watch, happened to let it &U, 
rning hastily about to pick it up, set his foot 
it, and crushed it all to pieces ; ^nliidi so pn>» 
my &ther, that he was almost ready to beat 
.n, and discotkraged me so much, that I never 
•ted to make such another machine again, espe* 
LS I was thoroughly convinced 1 could never 
>ne that would be of any real use.'* 
it a vivid picture is this of an ingenuous mind 
ig for knowledge ! and who is there, too, that 
3t envy the plesusure that must have been felt by 
irteous and intdiligent stranger by whom the 
mechanician was carried over his first great dif- 
if he ever chanced to learn how greatly his un- 
questioner had profited from their InW inter- 
That stranger might probably have read tbe 
BMTaliVe^ as givem to thft woiVA Vj/fi^sc^eoamBM^ 
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is^jffrux tslem* whk^ this littkinridcBiprofaaUy COD' 
: "'.y^utd 10 de • eiope had raised him from his obscurity 
:o & iiii^ti:izui-^h«<i place among the philosophers of 
:.> &ee ; axici if stt dkL kiioir this* he must have felt that 
e.v: "iuraeemeDt in well-doing which a benevolent maa 
Umz,} always gather, either fnmi the positive eflects of 
i,',i-i cif kiuduess upon others* or their influence upoB 
his riwa heart. Civility, charity, generosity, may 
r.o:neUmesi meet an ill return* but one person nuut 
liC' rx;nefited bv their exercise ; the land heart has its 
own abundant reward, whatever be the g^ratitude of 
otrxerb. The case of Ferguson shews that the seed 
cir>es not always fall on stony ground. It may appear 
somewhat absurd to dwell upon the benefit of a 
sli<rht civility which cost, at most, but a few minutea 
of attention ; but it is really important that those who 
are easy in the world — ^who have ail the advantages of 
\%ealth and knowledge at their command — should fed 
ot how much value is the slightest encouragement and 
assistance to those who are toiling up the steep of emit' 
lation. Too ofYen " the scoff of pride" is superadded 
to the " bar of poverty ;" and thus it is that many a 
one of the lx;st talents and the most generous feeling! 

** Has sunk into the grave uopiUed and onkaowD," 
l>ecause the wealthy and powerful have never u^de^ 
stood the vahie of a helping hand to him who if 
struggling with fortune. 

Ferguson's attention having thus been turned to 
the mechanism of time-pieces, he now began to do a 
little business in the neighbourhood as a cleaner of 
(:U)cks, by which he made some money. He was in- 
vited also to take up his residence in the house rf 
Sir James Dunbar, of Dum, to whom he seems t# 
have made himself useful by various little services 
for which his ingenuity fitted him. Among other 
IhingH he convert^ two round stones upon the gal6" 
wny, into u pair of sta^onAan] ^\qVm»^ b^ ^^ainting * 
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p^ of Ibe earth upon one, and a map of the hieayena 
m- the other. ** The poles of the painted globes," 
inlbnna us, ** stood towards the poles of the hea- 
18 ; on each the twenty-four hours were placed 
nnd the equinoctial, so as to shew the time of the 
f when the sun shone out, by the boundary where 

half of the globe at any time enlightened by the 
I was parted from the other half in the shade ; the 
ightened parts of the terrestrial globe answering 
the like enlightened ipkris of the earth at all times. 

that, whenever the sun shone on the globe, one 
i^ht see to what places the sun was then rising, to 
at places it was setting, and all the places where 
was then day or night throughout the earth." 
»ving been introduced to Sir James's sister. Lady 
pple, he was induced at her suggestion to attempt 
! drawing of patterns for ladies* dresses, in which 
soon berime quite an adept *'*' On this," says he, 
! was sent for by other ladies in the country, and 
^an to think myself growing very rich by the 
•ney I got for such drawings ; out of which I 
1 the Irieasure of occasionally supplying the wants 
my poor fi&ther.*' He still continued, however, his 
ronomicai studies, making observations on the 
re, as usual, with his beaded threads, and delineat- 
; on pi^)er the apparent paths of the planets as thus 
ertained. So excited would he become while thus 
Imaged, that he often conceived, he says, that he 
f the ecliptic lying like a broad highway across the 
nament, and the planets making their way in 
mths Uke the narrow ruts made by cart-wheels, 
netimes on one side of a plane road, and some- 
les on the other, crossing the road at small angles, 
t never going far from either side of it." 
He now began also to copy pictures and prints 
h pen and ink ; and having gone to reside with 
:; Baird;:4xf Audiioeddaiiy- JjsA^SyiY^^^^'^'^^ 

T 
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law, where he enjoyed access to m iolermbly wdl- 
stocked library, he made his first attempt at takiiig 
likenesses from the life, in a portrait which he drew of 
that gentleman ; " and I found," says he, '^ it was 
much easier to draw from the life than from any pic- 
ture whatever, as nature was more striking than wof 
imitation of it." His success in this new profession 
struck his country patrons as so remarkable, thatthej 
determined upon carrying him to Edinburgh, in order 
that he might be regularly instructed in those parts 
of the art of which he was still ignorant. Lady Dipple 
liberally agreeing to allow him to live in her house 
for two years. But when he came to that city he 
could find no painter who would consent to take him 
as an apprentice without a premium — a circumstaDoe 
which his sanguine friends had not counted upon. 
In this extremity, not knowing what to do, he wis 
advised, by the Reverend Dr. Keith, to trust to his owa 
genius, and to commence the practice of his intended 
profession without waiting for any other instructioo 
than what he had already received from nature. It 
was certainly a bold comisel ; but Ferguson, having 
in truth no other resource, followed it, and succeeded 
beyond his most sanguine expectations, in a very 
short time making so mucli money as to enable him 
not only to defray his own expenses, but to gratify 
his kind heart by contributing largely to the support 
of iiis now aged parents. He followed this biuuiess 
for twenty-six years. 

Yet he does not appear to have ever given his heart 
to painting, and notwithstanding his success, he even 
made various attempts to escape from it as a pro- 
fession altogether. When he had been only aboit 
two years in Edinburgh, he was seized with so \i»- 
lent a ))assion for the study, or at least the practioc* 
of medicine, that he actually returned to his fatha^4 
carrying with him ViJik.a ^^laa^ ^ \filis« 
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other preparations, with the intention of settRig 
I the .^sculapius of the Tillage. But it would 
lo« Of those who took his medicines very ftw 
him for them, and still fewer, he acknowledges, 
benefited by them. So he applied again to his 
3; but, instead of returning immediately to Edin- 
b, fixed his residence for a few months at Inver- 
Here he employed his leisure in pursuing his 
nd favourite study of astronomy; and having dis- 
ced by himsdf the cause of eclipses, drew up a 
ne for shewing the motions and places of the 
nd moon in the ecliptic on each day of the year, 
stually. This he transmitted to the celebrated 
aurin, who found it to be very nearly correct, 
was so much pleased with it that he had it 
ived. It sold very well, and Ferguson was 
*ed once more to return to Edinburgh. He 
now a zealous patron in Maclaurin, and one ex- 
ely disposed to assist him- in his philosophical 
es. One day Ferguson having asked the Pro- 
r to shew him his Orrery, the latter immediately 
>lied with his request, in so far as to exhilnt to 
he outward movements of the machme, but would 
nenture to open it in order to get at the wheels 
, which he had never himself inspected, being 
i that he should not be able to put it to rights 
1 if he should chance to displace any part of it 
uson, however, had seen enough to set his inge- 
) and contriving mind to work ; and in a short 
he succeeded in finishing an Orrery of his own, 
had the honour of reading a lecture on it to 
laurin's pupils. He some time after madie another 
nry (his first had been of wood) ; and in the course 
s life he constructed, he tells us, six more, all 
e each other. 

is naind was now becoming every day moie 
hitd to jMo§ophkai pursnitav aiid;QBi^\A^««^i 
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as he says, of drawing pictures, in which he never 
strove to excel, he resolved to go to Londout in the 
hope of finding employment as a teacher of mechanicB 
and astronomy. Having written out a proof of ti new 
astronomical truth which had occurred to him, namely, 
that the moon must move always in a path concave 
to the sun, he shewed his proposition and its demon- 
stration to Mr. Folkes, the President of the Royd 
Society, who thereupon took him the same even- 
ing to the meeting of that learned body. This 
had the effect of bringing him immediately into 
notice. He soon after published his first woric, 
* A Dissertation on the Phenomena of the Harvest 
Moon,' with the description of a new Orrery, having 
only four wheels. Of this work he says, with ha 
characteristic modesty, " Having never had a gram- 
matical education, nor time to study the rules of 
just composition, I acknowledge that I was afraid to 
put it to the press ; and for the same cause, I ought 
to have the same fears still.'* It was, however, well 
received by the public; and its ingenious author 
afterwards followed it up by various other produc- 
tions, most of which became very popular. In 1748 
he began to give public lectures on his favourite 
subjects, which were numerously and fashionably 
attended, his late Majesty George III., who was 
then a boy, being occasionally among his auditors 
He had till now continued to work at his old profession 
of a portrait painter ; but about this time he at hst 
bade it a final farewell, having secured another, and, 
in his estimation, a much more agreeable means of 
providing a subsistence for himself and his family. 
Soon after the accession of George III., a pension ii 
fitly pounds per annum was bestowed upon him fran 
the privy purse. In 1763 he was elected a FeUofV 
of the Royal Society ; the usual fees being remittei 
,as iiad been done in thec^Ae^olil^vwVwQLtmdThiMHi 
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^^te« dfed in 1774, having for iniuiy ynn 
^HPrtininilfitmd reputation botli nt hinmt aad 
l^'fcr suveml of hid wi>rks had hetii Iraimlali^it 
ririffti lanK^iafteB. and weiv admireil thrnii([|iout 
bj& die Mimplii-ity and in^'iiuity of lliuir elu- 
iiM. Of hSa DblogucH on AHtrunotnv, Madatae 
■Ha twyit, " Ttibt book is wniu>ii witn an tnncb 
Ian, that a child of t«ii yearn did mcy undunttund 
ledy fnnn mm end (o the olher." 
I Ebcnlliei of diAloct apprehensloti uiid lumW 
(xpoNittoo belonged. iiidM^d. to Ferfpixon 
prc-emiueiit Acgnx. lie dotililletiH iiwod 
periority hero in a ^reut meamiiv lo the 
IT maimer in whiob ha had betii obllf^d 

iulic hU knowled^t'. Nothinit: (hat he had 
i had bc«ii set him aa a laNk. lie hatl 
A himself to whatever niilyect nf niuAy en- 
hi>' attention, Htinply finm the desire and 
In- vitw of uaderHtaiidiu^ it. AU tliat iir knew, 
)ii-. Lf knew thorough ly, mid lurt by rote 
,, as niauy lhln([ii arc leunied b)- those who 
lb hiffber object thau to munler thit bwk of the 
Oa §i« other baud, aa ha» ul)«n happened in 
Ifr of aelf-ediuisted men. the wtuit ol a n^lar 
w of hia atsdjea had Icll Itiiu inunuit of many 
inents of knowled^ In wbico, had be bean 
uced lo them, hi- wun pmbalily adiiiinihly 
id to distinguish hiuiKt'lf, and I't-uni whii-li tie 

have drawn, at all evecitN, tlie must valuable 
inoeintlie prosecutioiiof his favourite inve!<tie;a- 

Thua, familiar as he was with the phenomena of 
omy and the practical partH of mechanics, and 
able as was his in^nuity in mechanical inven- 
le knew uolhiug, or next tu notliing'. either of 
cl matfaematicB or of the higher parts of algebra. 
<mained, in this way, to the end of hia life, 

a clever empiric, to use the ictm m 'rt.% tstv^wsN 
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and more honourable signification, as meaning a 
practical and experimenting philosopher, than a man 
of science. This was more peculiarly the sort of 
peril to which self-educated men were exposed in 
Ferguson's day, when books of any kind- were 
comparatively scarce, and good elementary works 
scarcely existed on any subject Much has since 
been done, and is now doing, to supply that greet 
desideratum; and even alr^idy, in many depart- 
ments, the man who can merdy read is provided with 
the means of instructing himself both at little ex- 
pense, and with a facility and completeness such as 
a century, or even half a century ago, were altogether 
out of the question. Not a little, however, still remains 
to be accomplished before the good work can be con- 
sidered as finished ; nor, indeed, is it the nature of it 
ever to be finished, seeing that, even if we should have 
perfectly arranged and systematized all our present 
knowledge, time must be constantly adding to our 
possessions here, and opening new worids for philo- 
sophy to explore and conquer. 

It was, as has been stated, the accident of the roof 
of his father's cottage coming down, while he was a 
child, that first turned Ferguson's attention to me- 
chanical contrivance. Such are the chances which 
often develope genius, and probably even give 
it in part its direction and peculiar character. The 
late eminent engineer, John Rennie, used to trace 
his first notions in regard to the powers of ma- 
chinery, to his having been obliged, when a boy, 
in consequence of the breaking down of a bridge, to 
go one winter every morning to school by a circuitous 
road, which carried him past a place where a thrash- 
ing machine was generally at work. Perhaps, had 
it not been for this casualty, he might have adopted 
another profession than the one in which he so mudl 
distinguished himsdL 1\. ^^ NScl^ ^^^t^^earance of 
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cdebrated comet of 1744 which first attracted 
imag^ation of Lalande, then a boy of twelve 
« of age, to astronomy. The great Linnaus 

probably made a botanist, by the circumstance 
ifl father having a few rather uncommon plants 
bis garden. Harrison' is said to have been 
jnally inspired with the idea of devoting him- 

to the constructing of marine time-pieces, by 
residence in view of the sea. It was a voyage in 
Mediterranean which first gave to Vrrnbt his 
lusiasm for marine painting. Other great paint- 
have probably been indebted to still slighter 
instances, for their first introduction to the 

Claude Lorraine derived his taste for de- 

firom frequenting the workshop of his brother, 
was a wood engpraver. The elder Caravaggio, 
doro Caldara, was bom of poor parents, at 
»wn in the north of Italy from which he takes 
common designation ; and having, when a young 
, wandered as far as Rome in search of work, 
at last engaged to carry mortar for the fresco 
ters, who were then employed in decorating the 
can, which humble occupation giving him the 
irtunity of observing the operations of these 
ts,- first inspired him with the ambition of becom- 
himself a painter. The commencement of the 
iry of Michael Angelo Caravaggio is not very 
rent. He, as his name denotes, was a native 
le same place as Polidoro, though he flourished 
I than half a century later, and he is recorded 
ave had his love of the art first awakened by 
g, when a boy, employed by his father, who 

m mi^n, to mix plaster for some fresco- 
ters at Milan. Another Italian painter, Caye- 
I, owed his introduction to his profession to the 
lent of having been received, after he had beea 
Bd:out of doors by his father, into the BerAisA ^1 
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a ^ntleman who happened to possess m good collec- 
tion of pictures, which he beg^n by copying in ink 
with a pen. James Tassie, the celebrated modeller 
and maker of paste gems, commenced life as a Btone- 
mason in Glasgow, and was first prompted to aspire 
to something beyond this humble occupation by 
having gone by chance on a holyday to see the paint- 
ings in the academy for instruction in the fine arts, 
established in that city by Messrs. Robert and An- 
drew Foulis, the printers. Having obtained admisF 
sion to the academy as a pupil, he wrought at hn 
original trade to maintain himself, until he had ac* 
quired a knowledge of drawing. Tassie became 
eventually the most distinguished artist in his Urn 
in Europe ; and carried, indeed, the art itself whieh 
he practised, to a degree of perfection that before hii 
time had not been approached. A descriptive cata- 
lorrue of his pastes, which at the time of his desth, ii 
1799, amounted to twenty thousand, has been pub- 
lished in two quarto vohimes, and among them an 
enumerated imitations or rather fac-nmilieft^ of all 
the more celebrated gems, ancient and modern, 
known to be in existence. 

The youthful Chatterton's taste for the study of 
English antiquities is said to have been first eicitcd 
by the accidental circumstanceof a quantity of ancient 
parchment manuscripts having fallen into his handi, 
wliich had been taken by his father, who kept a 
school, from an old chest in the church of St Mary 
Redclitfe, at Bristol, to make covers for the writing 
books used by his scholars. If he had never 
these parchments, how different might have 
tlie history of that gifled but ill-fated boy ! QEoatf 
Edwards, tlie naturalist, and author of the aplemU 
book entitled the ' History of Birds,' was in thi 
Ami instance apprentked to a Iiondon merchul; 
but the accident of \i\widL-tQom\)^v^«&ai^iied lohia 
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zh contained a cdlection of books that had been 
by a former lodger of his master's, gradually 
oed in him so strong an attachment to study, and 
sdally to natural history, to which many of the 
imes related (their original possessor having been 
ledical gentleman,) that he resolved to give up 
imerce, and to dedicate his life to literature and 
Dce. The late eminent French botanist, Villars» 
ike manner, after having set out in life as a far- 
, suddenly became enamoured of natural science, 
Q looking into an old work on medicine which he 
iced to find at a house where he was staying. 
lie French dramatist, Joly, was the son of a 
per of a cofiee-house in Paris, where a sort of 
"ary club was wont to meet One evening a tale 
dadame de Murat's was the subject of their con- 
lation ; and the warm encomiums they united in 
x>wing upon it arrested in an extraordinary degree 
attention of Joly. As soon as the club broke 
he retired to his bedroom, spent the night in 
ting, and, before morning, had contrived the plan 
% drama in verse, and advanced a considerable 
r in its composition. A few days more enabled 
I to complete his work ; which, to the astonish- 
it of his father's literary guests, he put into 
ir hands at their next meeting, requesting their 
Aion of it The proposal of having the per- 
nance read excited at first only the merriment of 
assembled critics ; but its merits were soon felt 
. acknowledged ; and, when it had been heard to 
end, there was only one opinion as to the cer- 
ity of its success, if it should be represented on 
stage. Accordingly, the piece, entitled a ' School 
Lovers,' in three acts, was brought out, and re- 
red with gretLt applause. Joly now gave himself 
o literature; but, although he afterwards produced 
Nral Other di^matic compositions, it Va xeoivcVK^ 
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that ieiicfelf my of tlleii 

BDce. The late Frendi oritfttrifal; JjOMMiir, 

orifrinally intended for the 

wiUi a notary, when, in tiie yew 1806^ Hie 

he heard heetowed upon Anqoalfl IHi Mmm. MM 

newly dead, who had hi hie yoi^ iHMeltiJ >o Uft 




▼ate fl<Mier in a oorpe gohig to Iadi% in 
he might enjoy an opportui^ of eMigfivthe 
hmgnages, kfaidled in him an imlaetfl& 
^eYote himself to rindlarparaiiiCe. JoOidAft tMifl 
this titne only aeventeen yean of age^ aai tffld 



just thirty. Tet hi timtehoit interval he hwliMMI 
a disthiguiehed name as an oriortal Mhd k r^ wm Id 
^▼en to the woild a Tatiety of able wdfks; IM^ 
whieh may be especially m ea tloiied n wry IMM 
statistical accoont of PefsiB» in five vwinwie% itMi 
appeared when the anthor was only hi Me UMHf 
sixth year. ' ""^ 

. We will mention only a very iew other huiiMI 
of the manner in wliich accidental, and >pijai ead) 
trivial, occurrences have eometunes operated fn c# 
citing latent genius. Hie Italian senlptor BasH^ 
NELLi, whose name has been mentioned in a IbMi 
chapter, is said to have been first led to torn 11 
thoughts to the art of statuary, by a great M-tf 
snow, which happened when he was a boy 
native city of Florence. He fasMoned 
the snow, which was conceived to give a strildnigli 
dication of his talent for modelling. The lale ei# 
nent English engraver, Richaud Eablom, ia 
to have been originally inspired with a taste ftr 
art of design, by seeing the ornaments on die 
Mayor's state coach, which happened to 
been painted by the elegant pencil of 
Another of our countrymen, Irigfaly 
as an engraver of scientific auli^Bets, the lale 
LowKT, w»a indnosd U> cnSana% ^dft» \nffiiwiau 
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nt afierwards acquired so much celebrity* by 
idental inspection, when he was about fifteen 
>f age* of a portfolio of prints by Woollet, 

of our eminent engravers. Thus, too, the 
German printer, Bkeitkopf, the inventor of 
le types for printing music, and of many other 
B^nents in typography and letter-founding, 
Bt inspired with a liking for his profession, 
Le had originally embraced on compulsion, by 
in with a work of Albert Durer, in which the 
of the letters are deduced from mathematical 
es* 

celebrated Bernard Palissy, to whom France 
iebted, in the sixteenth century, ibr the intro- 

of the manufacture of enamelled pottery, 

attention first attracted to the art, his im- 
ents in which form to this time the glory of 
le among his countrymen, by having one day 
chance a beautiful enamelled cup, which had 
ought from Italy. He was then struggling 
<»rt his family by his attempts in the art df 
^, in which he was self-taught ; and it im- 
ly occurred to him that, if he could discover 
et of making these cups, his toils and diffi- 
irould be at an end. From that moment his 
houghts were directed to this object ; and in 
his works he has himself given us such an 

of the unconquerable zeal with which he 
ted his experiments, as it is impossible to 
thout the deepest interest For some time he 
ie or nothing to expend upon the pursuit 
le had so much at heart; but at last he hap- 
receive a considerable sum of money for a 
hich he had finished, and this enabled him 
oence hb researches. He spent the whole of 
tey, however, without meeting with any sue- 
id he .waa now poorer tbaa ei^T« X^V'^ 
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in vain that his wife and his friends besought him to 
relinquish what they deemed his chimerical and ruin- 
ous project. He borrowed more money, with which 
he repeated his experiments ; and, when he had no 
more fuel wherewith to feed his furnaces, he cut 
down his chairs and tallies for that purpose. Still 
his success was inconsiderable. He was now actu- 
ally obliged to give a person, who had assisted him, 
part of his clothes by way of remuneration* having 
nothing else lefl ; and, with his wife and children 
starving before his eyes, and by their appeannoe 
silently reproaching him as the cause of thdr suftr- 
ings, he was at heart miserable enough. But he nei- 
ther despaired, nor suffered his friends to know what 
he felt ; preserving, in the midst of all his misery, t 
gay demeanour, and losing no opportunity of renew- 
ing his pursuit of the object which he all the whik 
felt confident he should one day accomplish. And 
at last, after sixteen years of persevering exertion, 
his efforts were crowned with complete success, and 
his fortune was made. Palissy was, in all respects, 
one of the most extraordinary men of his time ; in 
his moral character displaying a high-miudediiess 
and commanding energy altogether in harmony with 
the reach and originality of conception by whMkhis 
understanding was distinguished. Although a Pko- 
testant, he had escaped, through the royid favour, 
from the massacre of St Bartholomew ; Init, kaTing 
been soon aRer shut up in the Bastille, he was yisited 
in his prison by the king, who told him, that if he 
did not comply with the established religioii, he 
should be forced, however unwillingly, to leave him 
in the hands of his enemies. '* Forced !" replied 
Palissy. *' This is not to speak like a king; bat they 
who force you cannot force me ; I can die V* He 
Jiever regained his liberty, but ended his life in tiK 
Bastille^ in the ninetieth ^ear of his age. 



Chapter XIII. 

Etrlf Life of Franklin. 

The name we are now to mention is perhaps the 
most distin^ished to be found in the annals of 
self-education. Of all those, at least, who, by their 
own efforts, and without any usurpation of the 
rights of others, have raised themselves to a high 
place in society, there is no one, as has been re- 
marked, the close of whose history presents so 
great a contrast to its commencement as that of 
Bbhjamin Franklin. It fortunately happens, too, 
in his case, that we are in possession of abundant in- 
formation as to the methods by which he contrived 
to surmount the many disadvantages of his original 
condition ; to raise himself from the lowest poverty 
and obscurity to affluence and distinction ; and, 
above all, in the absence of instructors, and of the 
ordinary helps to the acquisition of knowledge, to 
enrich himself so plentifully with the treasures of 
literature and science, as not only to be enabled to 
derive from that source the chief happiness of his 
life, but to succeed in placing himself high among 
the most famous writers and philosophers of his 
time. It is in this latter point of view, chiefly, that 
at present we purpose to consider him; and we 
shall avail ourselves, as liberally as our limits will 
permit, of the ample details, respecting the early 
part of his life especially, that have been given to 
the public, in order to present to the reader as full 
and distinct an account as possible of the successive 
steps of a progress so eminently worthy of bein^ 
recorded, both from the interesWug T^Xnxe qS. ^^ 
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story, and from its value as an example and lesson, 
perhaps the most instnictive to be anywhere found, 
for all who have to be either the architects of their 
own fortunes, or their own guides in the pursuit of 
knowledge. 

Franklin has himself told us the story of his early 
life inimitably well. The narrative is given in the 
form of a letter to his son ; and does not appear to 
have been written originally with any view to publi- 
cation. '* From the poverty and obscurity/' he says, 
'* in which I was born, and in which I passed my 
earliest years, I have raised myself to a state di 
affluence, and some degree of celebrity in the world. 
As constant good fortune has accompanied me, even 
to an advanced period of life, my posterity will per- 
haps be desirous of learning the means which I 
employed, and which, thanks to Providence, so well 
succeeded with me. They may also deem them fit 
to be imitated, should any of them find themselves 
in similar circumstances.'* It is not many years since 
this letter was, for the first time, given to the world 
by the grandson of the illustrious writer, only a small 
portion of it having previously appeared, and that 
merely a re-translation into English from a French 
version of the original manuscript which had been 
publisiied at Paris. 

Franklin was bom at Boston, in North America, 
on the 17th of January, 1706; the youngest, with 
the exception of two daughters, of a family of seven- 
teen children. His father, who had emigrated from 
England about twenty-four years before, followed 
the occupation of a soapboiler and tallow-chandler, s 
business to which he had not been bred, and by 
which he seems with difficulty to have been able to 
support his numerous family. At first it was pro- 
j>osed to make Benjamin a clergyman ; and he W 
accordingly^ having before learned to read, put 
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the gnunmar-school at eight years of age;— >an uncle, 
whose namesake he was, and who appears to have 
heen an ingenious man, encouraging the project, by 
ofiering to give him several volumes of sermons to 
set up with, which he had taken down, in a short-hand 
of his own invention, from the different preachers he 
had been in the habit of hearing. This person, who 
was now advanced in life, had been only a common 
silk-dyer, but had been both a great reader and 
writer in his day, having filled two quarto volumes 
with his own manuscript poetry. What he was most 
proud of, however, was his short-hand, which he 
was very anxious that his nephew should learn. But 
young Franklin had not been quite a year at the 
grammar-school, when his father began to reflect 
that the expense of a college education for him was 
what he could not very well afford; and that, be- 
sides, the church in America was a poor profession 
after all. He was accordingly removed, and placed 
for another year under a teacher of writing and 
arithmetic ; after which his father took him home, 
when he was no more than ten years old, to assist 
him in his own business. Accordingly, he was em- 
ployed, he tells us, in cutting wicks for the candles, 
filling the moulds for cast candles, attending the 
shop, going errands, and other drudgery of the same 
kind. He shewed so much dislike, however, to this 
business, that his father, afraid he would break loose 
and go to sea, as one of his elder brothers had done, 
found it advisable, afler a trial of two years, to look 
about for another occupation for him ; and taking 
him round to see a great many different sorts of 
tradesmen at their work, it was at last agreed upon 
that he should be bound apprentice to a cousin 
of his own, who was a cutler. But he had been 
only for some days on trial at this business^ wkeA.^ 
his father thinking the appTen&e^-^ee^ ^\&s^!l V\& 
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cousin asked, too high, he was again taken home. 
In this state of things it was finally resolved to place 
him with his brother James, who had been bred a 
printer, and had just returned from England and set 
up on his own account at Boston. To him, there- 
fore, Benjamin was bound apprentice, when he was 
yet only in his twelfth year, on an agreement that 
he should remtun with him in that capacity till he 
reached the age of twenty-one. 

One of the principal reasons which induced his 
father to determine upon this profession for him was 
the fondness he had from his infancy shewn for read- 
ing. All the money he could get hold of used to be 
eagerly laid out in the purchase of books. His 
father's small collection consisted principally ci 
works in controversial divinity, a subject of little 
interest to a reader of his age ; but, such as they 
were, he went through most of them. Fortimately 
there was also a copy of Phf(arch*s LiveSy which 
he says he read abundantly. This, and a book by 
Daniel Defoe, called An Essay on Projects^ he seems 
to think were the two works from which he derived 
the most advantage. His new profession of a printer, 
by procuring him the acquaintance of some book- 
sellers* apprentices, enabled him considerably to 
extend his acquaintance with books, by frequently 
borrowing a volume in the evening, which he sat up 
reading the greater part of the night, in order that 
he might return it in the morning, lest it should be 
missed. But these solitary studies did not prevent 
him from soon acquiring a great proficiency in his 
business, in which he was every day becoming more 
useful to his brother. Afler some time, too, his 
access to books was greatly facilitated by the kindness 
of a liberal-minded merchant, who was in the habit 
of frequenting the printing-office, and, being possessed 
of a tolerable library, mviled ^o\xxv^ Y\^\iklv\x^ whose 
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industry and intelligence had attracted his attention, 
to come to see it ; after which he allowed him to 
borrow from it such volumes as he wished to read. 

Our young student was now to distinguish him- 
self in a new character. The perusal of the works 
of others suggested to him the idea of trying his own 
talent at composition ; and his first attempts in this 
way were a few pieces of poetry. Verse, it may be 
observed, is generally the earliest sort of composition 
attempted either by nations or individuals, and for 
the same reasons in both cases — namely, first, be- 
cause poetry has peculiar charms for the unripe 
understanding ; and, secondly, because people at first 
find it difficult to conceive what composition is at all, 
independently of such measured cadences and other 
regularities as constitute verse. Franklin's poetical 
fit, however, did not last long. Having been induced 
by his brother to write two ballads, he was sent to 
sell them through the streets ; and one of them, at 
least, being on a subject which had just made a good 
deal of noise in the place, sold, as he tells us, pro- 
digiously. But his father, who, without much lite- 
rary knowledge, was a man of a remarkably sound 
and vigorous understanding, soon brought down the 
rising vanity of the young poet, by pointing out to 
him the many faults of his performances, and con- 
vincing him what wretched stuff they really were. 
Having been told, too, that verse-makers were gene- 
rally be^ars, with his characteristic prudence he 
determined to write no more ballads. 

He had an intimate acquaintance of the name of 
Collins, who was, like himself, passionately fond of 
books, and with whom he was in the habit of arguing 
upon such subjects as they met with in the course of 
their reading. Among other questions which they 
discussed in this way, one accidentally arose oti Moft. 
abilities of women, and the propnc^:^ o^ ^^rva^^^o^ 
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a learned education. Collins muntained their natural 
unfitness for any of the severer studies, while Franklin 
took the contrary side of the question — " perhaps," 
he says, ** a little i'or dispute sake." His anta- 
gonist had always the greater plenty of words ; but 
Franklin thought that, on this occasion in particular, 
his own arguments were rather the stronger ; and 
on their parting without settling the point, he sat 
down, and put a summary of what he advanced in 
writing, which he copied out and sent to Collins. 
This gave a new form to the discussion, which was 
now carried on for some time by letters, of which 
three or four had been written on both sides, when 
the correspondence fell into the hands of Franklin's 
father. His natural acuteness and good sense enabled 
him here again to render an essential service to his 
son, by pointing out to him how far he fell short of 
his antagonist in elegance of expression, in method, 
and in perspicuity, though he had the advantage of him 
in correct spelling and punctuation, which he evidently 
owed to his experience in the printing-office. From 
that moment, Franklin determined to spare no pains 
in endeavouring to improve his style ; and we shall 
give, in his own words, the method he pursued for 
that end. 

'* About this time," says he, ** I met with an odd 
volume of the Spectator : I had never before seen 
any of them. I bought it, read it over and over, and 
was much delighted with it. I thought the writing 
excellent ; and wished, if possible, to imitate it. \¥ith 
that view, I took some of the papers, and making 
short hints of the sentiments in each sentence, laid 
them by a few days ; and then, without looking tt 
the book, tried to complete the papers again, by ex- 
pressing each hinted sentiment at length, and as fiilly 
as it had been expressed before, in any suitable won' 
that sboidd occur to me, T\x^ii I compared 
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Spectator with the original, discovered some of my 
faults, and corrected them. But I found I wanted 
a stock of words, or a readiness in recollecting and 
using them, which I thought I should have acquired 
before that time if I had gone on making verses ; 
since the continual search for words of the same 
import, but of different length, to suit the measure, 
or of different sound for the rhyme, would have laid 
me under a constant necessity of searching for variety, 
and also have tended to fix that variety in my mind, 
and make me master of it. Therefore, I took some 
of the tales in the Spectator, and turned them into 
verse ; and after a time, when I had pretty well for- 
gotten the prose, turned them back again. I also 
sometimes jumbled my collection of hints into con- 
fusion; and, after some weeks, endeavoured to reduce 
them into the best order, before I began to form the 
fiill sentences and complete the subject. This was 
to teach me method in the arrangement of the 
thoughts. By comparing my work with the original, 
I discovered many faults, and corrected them ; but I 
sometimes had the pleasure to fancy that in certain 
particulars of small consequence I had been fortunate 
enough to improve the method or the language ; and 
this encouraged me to think that I might, in time, 
come to be a tolerable English writer, of which I 
was extremely ambitious." 

Even at this early age nothing could exceed the 
perseverance and self-denial which he displayed, in 
pursuing his favourite object of cultivating his mental 
faculties to the utmost of his power. When only six- 
teen, he chanced to meet with a book in recommen- 
dation of a vegetable diet, one of the arguments at 
least in favour of which made an immediate impres- 
sion upon him — namely, its greater cheapness ; and 
from this and other considerations, he determined to 
adopt that way of living fox the ^txae. ^vokv^ 
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taken this resolution, he proposed to his brother, if 
he would i^ve him weekly only half what his board 
had hitherto cost, to board himself, an offer which 
was immediately accepted. He presently found that 
by adhering to his new system of diet he could still 
save half what his brother allowed him. " 'Riis," 
says he, " was an additional fund for buying of 
books: but I had another advantage in it. My 
brother and the rest going from the printing-house to 
their meals, I remained there alone, and dispatching 
presently my light repast, (which was often no more 
than a biscuit, or a slice of bread, an handful of 
raisins, or a tart from the pastrycook's, and a glass 
of water,) had the rest of the time, till their return, 
for study; in which I made the greater progress, 
from that greater clearness of head and quicker 
apprehension which generally attend tem|)erance in 
eating and drinking.** It was about this time that, 
by means of Cocker s Arithmetic, he made himself 
master of that science, which he had twice attempted 
in vain to learn while at school ; and that he also 
obtained some acquaintance with the elements of 
geometry, by the perusal of a Treatise on Naviga- 
tion. He mentions, likewise, among the uorks which 
he now read, Locke on the Human Understanding, 
and the Port- Royal Art of Thinkins^^ together with 
two little sketches on the arts of Logic and Rhetoric, 
which he found at the end of an English Grammar, 
and which initiated him in the Socratic mode of dis- 
putation, or that way of arguing by which an anta- 
gonist, by being questioned, is imperceptibly drawn 
into admissions which are atlerwards dexterously 
turned against him. Of this method of reasoning he 
became, he tells us, excessively fond, finding it very 
safe for himself and very embarrassing for those 
a^inst whom he used it \ but he afterwards aban- 
doned it, appaTent\'Y irorcv ^ Sft^vcv.^ >ic«\. ^ ^vt ad" 



vanlages rather to cunning than to truth, and w^H 
better adupted to g'ain victories in conversation, th^^^ 
either to convince or to iiiibmi. ^t 

A few years before this his brother had begun tfti 
publish a newsjjaper, the second that had appearei*! 
in America, This brought most of the literary peoplo 
of Boston occasionally to tJie printini^-office; aii4'4 
yniing Franklin often heard them conversing abouf.j 
the articles that nppeured in the newspaper, and th|||:'1 
approbation which particular ones received. At kg^J 
biHamed with the ambition of sharing in this sort orn 
fume, he resolved to try how a communication of Iwfl 
own would succeed. Having written his pape^H 
therefore, in a dif^a;uised hand, he put it at night 
under the door of tlie printing-office, where it was 
found in the morning, and submitted to the conside- 
ration of tlie critica, when they met as uiiuah "They 
read it," soys he ; " commented on it in my hearing; 
and I had the exquisite pleasure of finding it met 
wilh their approbation; and that in their different 
guesses at the author, none were named but men of 
some character among us for learning and ingenuity." 
" I suppose," be adds, " that I was rather luclty in 
niy judges, and that they were not really so vt 
ffood as I then believed Ihem to be." Encouragt 
liowever, by the success of this attempt, he a" 
KTVciut other pieces to the press in the same w 
kecpitig his secret, till, as he expresses it, all I 
fund of sense for such performances was exhanste 
He then discovered himself, and immediately found 
that he begun to he looked upon as a person uf some 
I'unscqucncc by his brother's literary acquaintaticea. 

Tlii» news])aper soon uftar alTurded him, very 
unexpectedly, an opportunity ol' extricating hiinsdf 
liom his indenture to his lirolher, who had all along 

Id him with great hiirshiiess, and to whunv Ui% 
■ Ulanry Kputulhii only made Uijii \tiwt ia 
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object of envy and dislike. An article which th6y 
had admitted haying offended the local government, 
his brother, as proprietor of the paper, was not only 
sentenced to a month's imprisonment, but prohibited 
from any longer continuing to print the offensive 
journal. In these circumstances, it was determined 
that it should appear for the future in the name of 
Benjamin, who haul managed it during his brother's 
confinement ; and in order to prevent it being alleged 
that the former proprietor was only screening himself 
behind one of his apprentices, the indenture by which 
the latter was bound was given up to him ; he at the 
same time, in order to secure to his brother the 
benefit of his services, signing new indentures for the 
remainder of his time, which were to be kept privMte. 
*' A very flimsy scheme it was," says Frankliii ; 
'* however, it was immediately executed ; and the 
paper was printed accordingly under my name for 
several months. At length a fresh difference arising 
between my brother and me, I took upon me to assert 
my freedom, presuming that he would not venture 
to produce the new indentures. It was not fair in 
me to take this advantage ; and this I therefore 
reckon one of the first errata of my life ; but the 
unfairness of it weighed little with me, when under 
the impressions of resentment for the blows his pas- 
sion too often urged him to bestow upon me, though 
he was otherwise not an ill-natured man : perhaps 1 I 
was too saucy and provoking." 

Finding, however, that his brother, in consequence 
of this exploit, had taken care to give him such t 
character to all those of his own profession in Boston, 
that nobody would employ him there, he now resolved 
to make his way to New York, the nearest pbee 
where there was a printer; and accordingly, after 
selling his books to raise a little money, he embarked 
on board a vessel foT lYvatcvV^^^v^w&^^sccmLuniciitiDg 
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his intention to his friends, who he knew would 
oppose it In three days he found himself at the end 
of his voyage, near three hundred miles from his 
home, at the age of seventeen, without the least 
recommendation, as he tells us, or knowledge of any 
person in the place, and with very little money in his 
pocket Worst of all, upon applying to the only 
printer likely to give him any employment, he 
found that this person had nothing for him to do, 
and that the only way in which he could ser^'e him 
was by recommending him to proceed to Philadel- 
phia, a hundred miles farther, where he had a son, 
who, he believed, might employ him. We cannot 
follow our runaway through the disastrous incidents 
of this second journey ; but, for the reason which 
he states himself, we shall allow him to g^ve his 
own most graphic description of his first appearance 
in Philadelphia. 

Afler concluding the account of his voyage, ** I 
have been the more particular," says he, *' in this 
description of my journey, and shall be so of my first 
entry into that city, that you may, in your mind, 
compare such unlikely beginnings with the figure I 
have since made there. I was in my working dress, 
my best clothes coming round by sea. I was dirty, 
from my being so long in the boat ; my pockets were 
stuffed out with shirts and stockings ; and I knew 
no one, nor where to look for lodging. Fatigued 
with walking, rowing, and the want of sleep, I was 
very hungry ; and my whole stock of cash consisted 
in a single dollar, and about a shilling in copper coin, 
which I gave to the boatmen for my passage. At 
first they refused it, on account of my having rowed; 
but I insisted on their taking it. Man is sometimes 
more generous when he has little money than when 
he has plenty ; perhaps to prevent his being tliought 
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to have but little. I walked towards the top 
street, gazing about till near Market-street, ^ 
met a boy with bread. I had often made a i 
dry bread, and inquiring where he had bou( 
went immediately to th^ baker's he directed 
I asked for biscuits, meaning such as we 
Boston ; that sort, it seems, was not made it 
delphia. I then asked for a threepenny Ic 
was told they had none. Not knowing the c 
prices, nor the names of the different sorts of 
I told him to give me three penny-worth of ai 
He gave me, accordingly, three great puffy r 
was surprised at the quantity, but took it ; ai 
ing no room in my pockets, walked off* with 
under each arm, and eating the other. Thus 
up Market-street, as far as Fourth-street, past 
the door of Mr. Read, my future wife's fathe 
she, standing at the door, saw me, and the 
made, as I certainly did, a most awkward, rid 
appearance. Then I turned and went down C 
street and part of Walnut-street, eating my 
the way, and cominc^ round found myself f 
Market-street Wharf, near the boat I came 
which I went for a draught of the river watc 
being filled with one of my rolls, gave the ot 
to a woman and her child that came down t) 
in the boat with us, and were waiting to go 
Thus refreshed, I walked again up the street 
by this time had many clean dressed peopl 
who were all walking the same way. I joinei 
and thereby was led into the great meeting-h 
the Quakers, near the market. I sat down 
them ; and after looking round a while, and 
nothing said, being very drowsy, through lab 
want of rest the preceding night, I fell fast 
and continued so till the meeting broke u] 
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some one was kind enough to rouse me. This, there- 
fore, was the first house I was in, or slept in, in Phil- 
adelphia." 

Riefreshed by his brief sojourn in this cheap place 
of repose, he then set out in quest of a lodging for 
the night Next morning he found the person to 
whom he had been directed, who was not, however, 
able to give him any employment ; but upon apply- 
ing to another printer in the place, of the name of 
Keimer, he was a little more fortunate, being set by 
him, in the first instance, to put an old press to 
rights, and afterwards taken into regular work. He 
had been some months at Philadelphia, his relations 
in Boston knowing nothing of what had become of 
him, when a brother-in-law, who was the master of 
a trading sloop, happening to hear of him in one of 
his voyages, wrote to him in vei^ earnest terms to 
entreat him to return home. The letter which he 
sent in reply to this application reaching his brother- 
in-law when he chanced to be in company with Sir 
William Keith, the Governor of the Province, it was 
shewn to that gentleman, who expressed considerable 
surprise on being told the age of the writer; and 
immediately said that he appeared to be a young 
man of promising parts, and that if he would set 
np on his own account in Philadelphia, where the 
printers were wretched ones, he had no doubt he 
would succeed : for his part, he would procure him 
the public business, and do him every service in his 
power. Some time after this, Franklin, who knew 
nothing of what had taken place, was one day at 
work along with his master near the window, when 
•• we saw," says he, " the Governor and another 
gentleman (who proved to be Colonel French, of 
Newcastle, in the province of Delaware), finely 
dressed, come directly across the street to our house^ 
and heard them at the door. Reimet i^ixv ^^^w 
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immediately, thinking it a vint to him ; but the 
Gpvernor inquired for me, came up, and with a con- 
descension and politeness I had been quite unused 
to, made me many compliments, desired to be ac- 
quainted with me, blamed me kindly for not having 
made myself known to him when I first came to the 
place, and would have me away with him to the 
tavern, where he was going with Colonel French, to 
taste, as he said, some excellent Maddra. I was not 
a little surprised, and Keimer stared with astonish- 
ment" 

The reader already perceives that Sir William must 
have been rather an odd sort of person ; and this 
becomes still more apparent in the sequel of the 
story. Having got his young proteg^ to the tavern, 
he proposed to him, over their wine, that he should 
as soon as possible set up in Philadelphia as a master 
printer, only continuing to work with Keimer till an 
opportunity sliould otfer of a passage to Boston, 
when he would retiu'n home, to arrange the matter 
with his father, who, the Governor had no doubt, 
would, upon a letter from him, at once advance his 
son the necessary funds for commencing business. 
Accordingly, Franklin set out for Boston by the first 
vessel that sailed ; and, upon his arrival, was very 
kindly received by all his family, except his brother, 
and surprised his father not a little by presenting 
him with the Governor's letter. For some time his 
father said little or nothing on the subject, merely 
remarking, that Sir William must be a person of 
small discretion, to think of setting a youth up in 
business who wanted three years to arrive at man's 
estate. But at last he decidedly refused to have 
anything to do with the arrangement ; and Franklin 
returned to his patron to tell him of his bad suc- 
cess, going this time, however, with the consent 
and blessing of bia pat«al&> ^Vtf)> ^Adin^ how indui- 
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had been while in Philadelphia, were willing 
ihould continue there. When Franklin pre- 
Imself to Sir William with his father's answer 
2tter he had been honoured with from that 
iry, the Governor observed that he was too 
: *' but since he will not set you up," added 
will do it myself." It was finally agreed 
nklin should proceed in person to England, 
lase types and other necessary articles, for 
18 Governor was to give him letters of credit 
Ltent of one hundred pounds. 
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Aftee repcvled applioiitioiHi to tfi» Ctownor fe'tti 
promised letteis of credk* FkiaUui mm aft fait lai 
on board the vesad Amt Engjaad, winch waajMt'M 
the point of sailing, with an aaannnca thai Caloai 
French should be sent to' him with the fatten ii 
diately. That gentlonan soon after made Ua iKppm 
ance, bearing a packet of dispatchee from Urn flar 
veraor : in this packet FVanklin was infafa ww l Hfe 
letters were. Aecordingij, when thej got iite 
British Channd* the Captein having tJlowed hfatl 
search for them among the others, he found 
addressed to his care, which he conehided of 
to be those he had been pr o mi sed . Upon 
one of them, however, to a stationer^ to whom it 
directed, the man, having opened it, merely wdU 
" Oh, this is from Riddle^on (an attorney in Phi»')| 
delphia, whom Franklin knew to be i 
knave) ; I have lately found him to be a com} 
rascal ;" and giving back the letter, turned on 
heel, and proceeded to serve his customers. U[ 
this, Franklin's confidence in his patron began t/r 
a little shaken ; and, afler reviewing the wfasle 
in his own mind, he resolved to lay it before a 
intelligent mercantile gentleman, who had come 
from America ¥rith them, and with whom he 
contracted an intimacy on the passage. His 
very soon put an end to his doubts. ** He fat m 
says Franklin, *' into Keith's character; told i 
there was not the least probability that hehadwriMi 
Ail/ /etters for me; ttuiliio onitNiVnVmsii VAbl fa 
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nallest dependence op him ; and he laughed at 
lea of the Governors giving me a letter of 
., having, as he said, no credit to give." 
us thrown once more on his own means, our 
r adventurer found there was no resource for 
but to endeavour to procure some employment 
; trade in London. Accordingly, having applied 
tfr. Palmer, a printer of eminence in Bartholo- 
close, his services were accepted, and he remained 
for nearly a year. During this time, although 
as led into a good detd of idleness by the ex- 
2 of a friend, somewhat older than himsel(» 
f no means forgot his old habits of reading 
study. Having been employed in printing a 
d edition of Wollaston's Religion of Nature^ 
*nisal of the work induced him to compose and 
)h a small pamphlet in refutation of some of 
ithor^s positions, which, he tells us, he did not 
raids look back upon as altogether a wbe pro- 
ig. He employed the greater part of his leisure 
profitably in reading a great many works, which 
ilating libraries, he remarks, not being then in 
fie borrowed, on certain terms that were agreed 
between them, from a bookseller, whose shop 
lext door to his lodgings in Little Britain, and 
had an immense collection of second-hand 
i. His pamphlet, however, was the means of 
dg him known to a few of the literary cha- 
rs then in London, among the rest to the 
[ Dr. Mandeville, author of the FMe of the 
' and to Dr. Pemberton, Sir Isaac Newton's 
I, who promised to give him an opportunity, 
time or other, of seeing that great man : but 
he says, never happened. He also became ao* 
ited abont the same time with the famous GolU£.\«t 
uaUmiitti, Sir Huw 81oaoe» the toun^iet q& >^^ 
ri& Museuw, who bad heard of gonift eximv^'^ft^ 
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which Franklin had brought 'over firom America*, 
among these was a purse made of asbestos^ which he 
purchased from him. 

While with Mr. Palmer, and aflerwards with Mr. 
Watts, near Lincoln's Inn Fields, he gave very 
striking evidence of those habits of temperance, self- 
command, industry, and frugality, which distin- 
guished him through afler-life, and were undoubt- 
edly the source of much of the success that attended 
his persevering efforts to raise himself irom the 
humble condition in which he passed his earlier 
years. While Mr. Watts's other workmen spent a 
great part of every week's wages on beer, he drank 
only water, and found himself a good deal stronger, 
as well as much more clear-headed, on his light 
beverage, than they on their strong potations. 
** From my example," says he, ** a great many of 
them left off their muddling breakfast of beer, bread, 
and cheese, finding they could with me be supplied 
from a neighbouring house with a large porringer of 
hot water-gruel, sprinkled with pepper, crumbled 
with bread, and a bit of butter in it, for the price of 
a pint of beer, viz., — three half-pence. This was a 
more comfortable, as well as a cheaper breakfast, 
and kept their heads clearer. Those who continued 
sotting with their beer all day, were often, by not 
paying, out of credit at the alehouse, and used to 
make interest with me to get beer, — their light m 
they phrased it, being out, I watched the pay-table 
on Saturday night, and collected what I stood en- 
gaged for them, having to pay sometimes neir 
thirty shillings a week on their accounts. This, 
and my being esteemed a pretty good riggite, that is, 
a jocular verbal satirist, supported my consequence 
in the society. My eow&tant attendance (I neicr I ^ 
making a SL Mortdaoi^ T«coTrktcv«<[A«\. xut to the lb 
master ; and my \mcotatnoii ojiv^Kawe* ^ ^Mut^p^BVs 
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occasioned my beiiui^ put upou works of dispatch, 
which are generally better paid : so I went on now 
very agreeably." 

He spent about eighteen months altogether in 
London, during most part of which time he worked 
hard, he says, at his business, and spent but little 
upon himself except in seeing plays, and in books. 
At last his friend Mr. Denham, the gentleman with 
whom, as we mentioned before, he had got ac- 
(piainted on his voyage to England, informed him 
it was going to return to Philadelphia to open a 
store, or mercantile establishment, there, and offered 
him the situation of his clerk at a salary of fifty 
pounds. The money was less than he was now 
vaking as a compositor ; but he longed to see his 
native country again, and he accepted the proposal. 
Accordingly they set sail together ; and, after a 
long voyage, arrived in Philadelphia on the 11th 
of October, 1726. Franklin was at this time only 
in his twenty-first year; and he mentions having 
iinrmed, and committed to writing, while at sea, a 
phin for regulating the future conduct of his life. 
This unfortunately has been lost; but he tells us 
himself, that although conceived and determined 
upon when he was so young, it had yet ** been pretty 
fiutbfully adhered to quite through to old age." 

Mr. .Denham had only begun business ibr a few 

months when he died ; and Franklin was once more 

left upon the world. He now engaged again with 

his old master, Keimer, the printer, who had got a 

^ better house, and plenty of new types, though he 

•■ was still as ignorant of his business as he was at the 

time of Franklin's former connexion with him. 

: While in this situation Franklin got acquainted with 

^ leveral persons, like himself, fond of Uterat^ ^wx- 

i luits ; and aa the men never worked ou ^q\wi^v^ ^^^X. 

ieiDg Edmer'a self-appointed SabWV!^, \ie\waJ^ ^>^^ 
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whole day for reading *• He also shewed his inge- 
nuity, and the fertility of his resources, on various 
occasions. They wanted some new types, which, 
there being no letter-foundery in America, were 
only to be procured from England; but Franklin, 
having seen types cast in London, though he 
had paid no particular attention to the process, 
contrived a mould, made use of the letters they 
had as puncheons, struck the matrices in lead, and 
thus supplied, as he tells us, in a pretty tolerable 
way, all deficiencies. *' I also," he adds, '* en- 
graved several things on occasion ; made the ink ; I 
was warehouseman ; and, in short, quite b. factotum,'* 
He did not, however, remain long with Keimer, 
who had engaged him only that he might have his 
other workmen taught through his means ; and, 
accordingly, when this object was in some sort at- 
tained, contrived to pick a quarrel with him, which 
produced an immediate separation. He then entered 
into an agreement with one of his fellow- workmen, 
of the name of Meredith, whose friends were pos- 
sessed of money, to be<rin business in Philadelphia 
m company with him, the understanding being that 
Franklin's skill should be placed against the capital 
to be supplied by Meredith. While he and his 
friend, however, were secretly preparing to put their 
plan in execution, he was induced to return for a 
few months to Keimer, on his earnest invitation, to 
enable him to perform a contract for the printing of 
some paper-money for the State of New Jersey, 
which required a variety of cuts and types that no- 
body else in the place could supply ; and the two 
having gone together to Burlington to superintend 
this business, Franklin was fortunate enougli, during 

* Keimer had pecuWair noWoivs u^tiTeU^ous obserraacci, aoJ 
Minon^st other ttiiugs iancieiV \V % v'^n^u^Ltv ^xxv^j v» ci^Mtt«« Um 
SMbbiLih on the last da^ o\ iVva ^ee>L. 
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ihe three months he remained in that city, to 
quire, by his agreeable manners and intelligent cc 
versation, the friendship of several of the princip 
inhabitants, with whom his employment broiig. 
dim into connexion. Among these he mentior 
particularly Isaac Decow, the surveyor-genera 
' He was," says Franklin, *' a shrewd, sagacious 
)]d man, who told me that he began for himself, 
¥hen young, by wheeling clay for the brickmakers, 
earned to write after he was of age, carried the 
:hain for surveyors, who taught him surveying, and 
le had now by his industry acquired a good estate ; 
jid, said he, I foresee that you will soon work this 
nan (Keimer) out of his business, and make a for- 
une in it at Philadelphia. He had then not the 
east intimation of my intention to set up there or 
my where." 

Soon afler he returned to Philadelphia, the types 

lat had been sent for from London arrived ; and, 

•tiling with Keimer, he and his partner took a 

luse, and commenced business. '' We had scarce 

tened our letters," says he, ** and put our press in 

ier, before George House, an acquaintance of 

ue, brought a countryman to us, whom he had 

t in the street, inquiring for a printer. All our 

h was now expended in the variety of particulars 

had been obliged to procure, and this country- 

I's five shillings, being our first fruits, and 

ing so seasonably, gave me more pleasure than 

srown I have since earned ; and, from the grati- 

I felt towards House, has made me oflen more 

T than perhaps I otherwise should have been, to 

young beginners." He had, in the autumn of 

receding year, suggested to a number of his 

Intances a scheme for forming themselves into 

for mutual improvement; and they hadacr 

^Ij been in the habit of meeWii^ e^ei^ l^r\&3K^ 
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evening tinder the name of the Junto. AH 
members of this association exerted themselye 
procuring business for him ; and one of t 
named Breinthal, obtained from the Quaker) 
printing of forty sheets of a history of that 
of religionists, then preparing at the expense o 
body. •• Upon these," says Franklin, " we wc 
exceeding hard, for the price was low. It n 
folio. I composed a sheet a day, and Mei 
worked it off at press. It was oHen eleven at i 
and sometimes later, before I had finished m} 
tribution for the next day's work : for the little 
sent in by our other friends, now and then, p 
back. But so determined was I to continue < 
a sheet a day of the folio, that one night, i 
haying imposed my forms, I thought my 
work over, one of them by accident was broken 
two pages (the half of the day's work) reduc 
pie, I immediately distributed and composed i1 
again before I went to bed; and this industry, "% 
to our neighbours, began to give us charactei 
credit" The consequence was that business 
even offers of credit, came to them from all fa 
They soon found themselves in a condition to 
of establishing a newspaper; but Franklin h 
inadvertently mentioned this scheme to a persoi 
came to him wanting employment, that indi^ 
carried the secret to their old master, Keimer, 
whom he, as well as themselves, had for 
worked ; and he immediately determined to a 
pate them by issuing proposals for a paper c 
own. The manner in which Franklin met an 
feated this treachery is exceedingly characte 
ITiere was another paper published in the ] 
which had been in existence for some years ; 
was altogether a wretched affair, and owed 
success it had meteA^ \o V)tv& ^"^x^ka. ^ «I1 
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I. For this print, however, Franklin, not 
ible to commence his own paper immediately, 
junction with a friend, set about writing a 
)f amusing communications under the title of 
isy Body, which the publisher printed, of 
very gladly. ** By this means,*' says he, 
ttention of the public was fixed on that paper ; 
eimer's proposals, which we burlesqued Imd 
id, were disregarded. He began his paper, 
ir ; and before carrying it on three-quarters of 
, with at most only ninety subscribers, he 
it me for a trifle ; and I, having been ready 
ime to go on with it, took it in hand directly, 
proved in a few years extremely profitable to 
The paper, indeed, had no sooner got into 
in's hands than its success equalled his most 
ae expectations. Some observations which he 
md printed in it on a colonial subject, then 
alked of, excited so much attention among the 
; people of the place, that it obtained the pro- 
i many friends in the House of Assembly, and 
ere, on the first opportunity, appointed printers 
house. Fortunately, too, certain events oc- 
about this time which ended in the dissolu- 
I Franklin's connexion with Meredith, who 
idle, drunken fellow, and had all along been 
incumbrance upon the concern. His father 
to advance the capital which had been agreed 
when payment was demanded at the usual 
r their paper-merchant and other creditors, he 
3d to Franklin to relinquish the partnership 
ve the whole in his hands, if the latter would 
3on him the debts of the company, return 
father what he had advanced on their com- 
g business, pay his little personal debts, and 
m thirty pounds and a new saddle. By the 
is of two friends, who, uxik\iO\nx \id «dj^ 
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other, came forward unasked to tender their as- 
sistance, Franklin was enabled to accept of this 
proposal : and thus, about the year 1729, when he 
was yet only in the twenty-fourth year of his ag^, he 
found himself, after all his disappointments and vicis 
situdes, with nothing, indeed, to depend upon but 
his own skill and industry for gaining a livelihood, 
and for extricating himself from debt, but yet in one 
sense fairly established in life, and with at least a 
prospect of well-doing before him. 

Having followed his course thus far with so 
minute an observance of the several steps by which 
he arrived at the point to which we have now 
brought him, we shall not attempt to pursue the re- 
mainder of his career with the same particularity. 
His subsequent efforts in the pursuit of fortune and 
independence were, as is well known, eminently suc- 
cessful ; and we find in his whole history, even to its 
close, a display of the same spirit of intelligence and 
love of knowledge, and the same active, self-denyin?, 
and intrepid virtues, which so greatly distinguished 
its commencement. The publication of a pamphlet, 
soon after Meredith had left him, in recommenda- 
tion of a paper currency, a subject then much de- 
bated in the province, obtained him such popu- 
larity, that he was employed by the government in 
printing the notes after they had resolved upon issu- 
ing them. Other profitable business of the same 
kind succeeded. He then opened a stationer's shop, 
began gradually to pay off his debts, and soon af^ 
married. By this time his old rival, Keimer, had 
gone to ruin ; and he was (with the exception of 
an old man, who was rich, and did not caie 
about business) the only printer in the place. We 
now find him taking a leading part as a cttizeb 
He established a circulating library, the first t\9 
known in Amenca, vfVkYL, ^Vl^iu^h it commeiiocd 
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with only fifty subscribers, became in course of time 
a large and valuable collection, the proprietors of 
which were eventually incorporated by royal charter. 
While yet in its infancy, however, it afforded its 
founder facilities of improvement of which he did 
not fail to avail himself, setting apart, as he tells 
us, an hour or two every day for study, which was 
the only amusement he allowed himself In 1732 
he first published his celebnited Almanack, under the 
name of Richard Saunders, but which was com- 
monly known by the name of Poor Richard's Alma- 
nack. He continued this publication annually for 
twenty-five years. The proverbs and pithy sentences 
scattered up and down in the different numbers of it, 
were afterwards thrown together into a connected 
discourse mider the title of The JVay to JFealth, a 
production which has become so extensively popular, 
that every one of our readers is probably familiar 
with it 

We shall quote, in his own words, the account he 
gives us of the manner in which he pursued one 
branch of his studies : — 

" I had begun," says he, ** in 1733, to study 
languages. I soon made myself so much a master 
of the French, as to be able to read the books in 
that language with ease. I then undertook the 
Italian. An acquaintance, who was also learning it, 
used often to tempt me to play chess with him. 
finding this took up too much of the time I had to 
spare for study, I at length refused to play any 
more, unless on this condition, that the victor in 
every game should have a right to impose a task, 
either of parts of tlie grammar to be got by heart, or 
in translations, &c., which tasks the vanquished was 
to perform upon honour before our next meeting. 
As we played pretty equally, we thus beat oxv^ ^Xia- 
ther into that iangriage. I afteTwards, vj\\\v ^X^'O^. 
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pains-taking, acquired as much of the Spanish as to 
read their books also. I have akeady mentioned 
that I had had only one yearns instruction in a Latin 
school, and that when very young, after which I 
neglected that language entirely. But when I had 
attained an acquaintance with the French, Italian, 
and Spanish, I was surprised to find, on looking 
over a Latin Testament, that I understood more 
of that language than I had imagined, which en- 
couraged me to apply myself again to the study of 
it ; and I met with the more success, as those pre- 
ceding languages had greatly smoothed my way. 

In 1736 he was chosen clerk of the General 
Assembly, and being soon afier appointed deputy- 
postmaster for the State, he tum^ his thoughts 
to public affairs, beginning, however, as he says, 
with small matters. He first occupied himself 
in improving the city watch ; then suggested and 
promoted the establishment of a fire-insurance com- 
pany ; and afterwards exerted himself in organizing 
a philosophical society, an academy for the educa- 
tion of youth, and a militia for the defence of the 
province. In short, every part of the civil govern- 
ment, as he tells us, and almost at the same time, 
imposed some duty upon him. " The governor," 
he says, ** put me into the commission of the peace ; 
the corporation of the city chose me one of the com- 
mon council, and soon after alderman ; and the 
citizens at large elected me a biurgess to represent 
them in assembly. This latter station was the more 
agreeable to me, as I grew at length tired with 
sitting there to hear the debates, in which, as clerk, 
I could take no part, and which were often so un- 
interesting that I was induced to amuse myself with 
making magic squares or circles, or any thing to 
avoid weariness ; and I conceived my becoming s 
member would enliazg^ m^ y3r««t ^^ doing good. 
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I would not, however, insinuate that my ambition 
was not flattered by all these promotions, — it cer- 
tainly was : for, considering my low beginning, 
they were great things to me ; and they were still 
more pleasing as being so many spontaneous testi- 
monies of the public good opinion, and by me en- 
tirely unsolicited." 



\ % 



Chapter XV. 

Account of Franklin's Electrical Discoveries. 

It is time, however, that we should introduce this 
extraordinary man to our readers in a new character. 
A much more important part in civil affairs than 
any he had yet acted was in reserve for him. He 
lived to attract to himself on the theatre of politics, 
the eyes, not of his own countrymen only, but of the 
whole civilized world ; and to be a principal agent 
in the production of events as mighty in themselves, 
and as pregnant with mighty consequences, as any 
belonging to modern history. But our immediate 
object is to exhibit a portrait of the diligent student, 
and of the acute and patient philosopher. We 
have now to speak of Franklin*s famous electrical 
discoveries. Of these discoveries we cannot, of 
course, here attempt to give any thing more than 
a very general account. But we shall endeavour to 
make our statement as intelligible as possible, even 
to those to whom the subject is new ; referring them, 
for more particular information in regard to it, to 
the treatise on Electricity in the Library of Useful 
Knowledge, and the other works in which the prin- 
ciples of the science are formally expounded. 

The term electricity is derived from electron, the 
Greek name for amber, which was known, even in 
ancient times, to be capable of acquiring, by being 
rubbed, the curious property of attracting very light 
bodies, such as small bits of paper, when brought 
near to them. This virtue was thought to be pcca* 
liar to the substance in question, and one or two 
others, down to ttit <:\osfc o1>3ci^ ^vUeenth century. 
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when our ingenious and philosophic countryman, 
William Gilbert, a physician of London, announced 
for the first time, in his Latin treatise on the mag- 
net, that it belonged equally to the diamond and 
many other precious stones ; to glass, sulphur, seal- 
ing wax, rosin, and a variety of other substances. 
It is from this period that we are to date the birth of 
the science of Electricity, which, however, continued 
in its infancy for above a century, and could hardly, 
indeed, be said to consist of any thing more than a 
collection of unsystematized and ill understood facts, 
until it attracted the attention of Franklin. 

Among the facts, however, that had been dis- 
covered in this interval, the following were the most 
important. In the first place, the list of the sub- 
stances capable of being excited by friction to a 
manifestation of electric virtue, was considerably ex- 
tended. It was also found that the bodies which 
had been attracted by the excited substance were 
immediately afler as forcibly repelled by it, and could 
not be again attracted until they had touched a third 
body. Other phenomena, too, besides those of at- 
traction and repulsion, were found to take place 
when the body excited was one of sufficient magni- 
tude. If any other body, not capable of being ex- 
cited, such as the human hand or a rod of metal, 
was presented to it, a slight sound would be pro- 
duced, which, if the experiment was performed in a 
dark room, would be accompanied with a momentary 
light Lastly, it was discovered that the electric 
virtue might be imparted to bodies not capable of 
being themselves excited ; by making such a body, 
'^en insulated, ihaX is to say separated from all 
other bodies of the same class by the intervention of 
one capable of excitation, act either as the rubber of 
the excited body, or as the drawer o^ ^. %v3LfiX^^*&^\Q^ oS. 
"sparkB ftom it, in the mfmher lYiat Vv"a& \\xsX "^^^^ 
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described. It was said, in either of these ci^es, to be 
electrified ; and it was found that if it was touched, 
or even closely approached, when in this state, by 
any other body, in like manner incapable of being 
excited by friction, a pretty loud report would take 
place, accompanied, if either body was susceptible of 
feeling, with a slight sensation of pain at the point 
of contact, and which would instantly restore the 
electrified body to its usual and natural condition. 

In consequence of its thus appearing that all those 
bodies, and only those, which could not be them- 
selves excited, might in this manner have electricity, 
as it were, transferred to them, they were designated 
conductors, as well as non-electrics ; whUe all cfcc- 
trics, on the other hand, were also called non-ccn" 
di/ctors. It is proper, however, that the reader 
should be aware, that of the various substances in 
nature, none, strictly speaking, belong exclusively to 
either of these classes ; the truth being merely, that 
different bodies admit the passage of the electric 
influence with extremely different degrees of facility, 
and that those which transmit it readily are called 
conductors, — the metals, and fluids, and living ani- 
mals particularly belonging to this class ; while such 
as resist its passage, or permit it only with extreme 
reluctance, — among which are amber, sulphur, wax, 
glass, and silk, are described by the opposite deno- 
mination. 

The beginning of the year 1746 is memorable in 
the annals of electricity for the accidental discovery 
of the possibility of accumulating large quantities oif 
the electric fluid, by means of what was called the 
Leyden jar, or phial. M. Cuneus, of that city, hap- 
pened one day, while repeating some experiments 
which had been originally suggested by M. VoB 
KleisU Dean of the Cathedral in Camin, to hold in 
one hand a g\asE ^es^^iv^vi^^ ^k^ ^^ '^iciter. Into I 
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which he had heen sending a charge from an elec- 
trical machine, by means of a wire dipped into it, 
and communicating with the prime conductor, or 
insulated non-electric, exposed in the manner we have 
already mentioned to the action of the excited cylin- 
der. He was greatly surprised, upon applying his 
other hand to disengage the wire from the conductor, 
when he thought that the water had acquired as 
much electricity as the machine could give it, by 
receiving a sudden shock in his arms and breast, 
much more severe than anything of the kind he had 
previously encountered in the course of his experi- 
ments. The same thing, it was found, took place 
when the glass was covered, both within and without, 
with any other conductors than the water and the 
human hand, which had been used in this instance ; 
as, for example, when it was coated on both sides 
with tinfoil, in such a manner, however, that the two 
coatings were completely separated from each other, 
by a space around the lip of the vessel being lefl 
uncovered. Whenever a communication was formed 
by the interposition of a conducting medium between 
the inside and outside coating, an instant and loud 
explosion took place, accompanied with a flash of 
light, and the sensation of a sharp blow, if the con- 
ductor employed was any part of the human body. 

The first announcement of the wonders of the 
I-ieyden phial excited the curiosity of all Europe. 
X*he accounts given of the electric shock by those 
^ho first experienced it are perfectly ludicrous, and 
Well Ulustrate how strangely the imagination is acted 
v^pon by surprise and terror, when novel or unex- 
pected results suddenly come upon it *, 

From the original accounts, as Dr. Priestley ob- 
^^erves, could we not have repeated the experiment, 

^~ * Se€ Priestley's History of Electricity, vol. i., or the Tt«»i&idt 
^ Electricity io tb« Uhnty of Uteful l^iio^\fid|i<6. 
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wi> should have formed a very different idea of the 
cIcT-tric shock to what it really is, even when ipvea 
in p:r(;atcr strength than it could have been by thov 
curly (;x peri men tens. It was this experiment, however, 
th:it first made electricity a subject of general curi- 
osity. Every bofly was eager, notwithstanding the 
nhirming reports that were spread of it, to feel the 
nc'w sensation ; and in the same vear in which the 
experiment was first made at Leyden, numbers of 
persons, in ahnost every country in Europe, obtained 
a livelihood by going about and shewing it. 

The particulars, then, that we have enumemted 
may be said to have constituted the whole of the sci- 
ence of Electricity, in the shape in which it first pn- 
s(>nt(>d itself to the notice of Dr. Franklin. In the 
way in which we have stated them, they are littk 
more, the reader will observe, than a mass of seen- 
iii^ly unconnected facts, having, at first sight, DO. 
semblance whatever of being the results of a common 
principle, or of l)eing reducible to any general and 
comprehensive system. It is true that a theory, thit 
of M. Dufav, had been formed before this time to 
account lor many of them, and also for others that 
we have not mentioned : but it does not appear thit 
I'Vanklin ever heard of it until he had formed his 
own, which is, at all events, entirely different; so 
that it is unnecessary for us to take it at all into 
account. We shall form a fair estimate of the amount 
and merits of Franklin's discoveries, by considering 
Ili(^ facts we have mentioned as really constituting 
tlu> science in the state in which he found it. 

It was in the year 1746, as he tells us himself in 
<be narrative of his life, that, l>eing at Boston, he met 
^vith a Dr. Spence, who had lately arrived from Scot- 
'**»ul, and who shewed him some electrical expcri- 
^'^I'nlM, They were imperfectly performed, as the 
^''^t-for wafl not very experts '* \iwV\»\Ti\s,r ^w^^'^^wsSt 
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a subject quite new to me, they equally sur- 
nd pleased me. Soon afler my return to 
phia, our Library Company received from 
>r Collinson, F.R.S. of London, a present 
;s tube, with some account of the use of it in 
such experiments. I eagerly seized the op- 
f of repeating what I had seen at Boston ; 
much practice, acquired great readiness in 
ng those also which we had an account of 
gland, adding a number of new ones. I say 
actice, for my house was continually full for 
ie, with persons who came to see these new 
To divide a little this incumbrance among 
ds, I caused a number of similar tubes to be 

our glass-house, with which they furnished 
es, so that we had at length several per- 
' The newly discovered and extraordinary 
ma exhibited by the Leyden phial, of course 
'ly engaged his attention in pursuing these 
ng experiments; and his inquisitive mind 
tely set itself to work to find out the reason 
itrange effects, which still astonished and per- 
le ablest philosophers of Europe. Out of his 
ions arose the ingenious and beautiful theory 
:tion of the electric influence which is known 
ime ; and which has ever since been received 
reater number of philosophers as the best, be- 
e simplest and most complete, demonstration 
lenomena, that has yet been given to the world* 
'ranklin*s earliest inquiries were directed to 
1 the source of the electricity which friction 

effect of at least rendering manifest in the 
linder, or other electric. The question was, 

this virtue was created by the fi*iction in the 

or only thereby communicated to it from 
odies. In order to determine this pointy he 
I to the very simple eyperip[iepl oi en^'tVHWxtr 
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ing to electrify himself; that is to say, having insu- 
lated himself, and excited the cylinder by nibbing it 
with his hand, he then drew off its electricity from it 
in the usual manner into liis own body. But he 
found that he was not thereby electrified at all, as he 
would have been by doing the same thing, had the 
friction been applied by another person. No spark 
could be obtained from him, after die operation, by the 
presentment of a conductor ; nor did he exhibit on such 
bodies as were brought near him any of the other 
usual evidences of being charged with electricity. 

If the electricity had been created in the electric hy 
the friction, it was impossible to conceive why the 
person who drew it off should not have been electri- 
fied in this case, just as he would have been had 
another person acted as the rubber. The result evi- 
dently indicated that the friction had effected a change 
upon the person who had performed that operation, 
as well as upon the cylinder, since it had rendered / 
him incapable of being electrified by a process by | 
which, in other circumstances, he would have been 
so. It was plain, in short, that the electricity had 
passed, in the first instance, out of his body into tbf 
cylinder ; which, therefore, in communicating it to him 
in the second instance, only gave him back what it 
had received, and, instead of electrifying him, merely 
restored him to his usual state — to that in which hi 
had been before the experiment was begun. 

This accordingly was the conclusion to which 
Franklin came ; but, to confirm it, he next insulated 
two individuals, one of whom he made to rub the 
cylinder, while tlie other drew the electricity from it 
In this case, it was not the latter merely that wis 
affected ; both were electrified. The one had given 
out as much electricity to the cylinder in rubbing it 
as the other had drawn from it. To prove this stil! 
fdrther^ he made them \ov\e>\v>tv'i^svQVV«x^'Hi{ hen both 
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re instantly restored to their usual state, the redi 
Qt electricity thrown off by the one exactly makii 
the deficiency of the otlier. The spark produce 
their contact was also, as was to have been ei 
:ted, greater than that which took place whe 
[ler of them was touched by any third person wh( 
1 not been electrified. 

Proceeding upon the inferences which these results 
med so evidently to indicate, Franklin constructed 
i general outlines of his theor}\ Every body in 
;ure he considered to have its natural quantity of 
ctricity, which may, however, be either diminished, 
part of it being given out to another body, as that 
the rubber, in the operation of the electrical ma- 
ne, is given out to the cylinder ; or increased, as 
len the body is made to receive the electricity from 
i cylinder. In the one case he regarded the body 
negatively^ in the other as positively ^eleciriGiedL In 
one case it had less, in the other more, than its 
iral quantity of electricity; in either, therefore, 
losing it to be composed of electricity and com- 
matter, the usual equilibrium or balance between 
.wo constituent ingredients was, for the time, 
t or destroyed. 

it how should this produce the different effects 

1 are observed to result from the action of elec- 

bodies ? How is the mere circumstance of the 

row of the customary equilibrium, between the 

nty and the matter of a body, to be made to 

t for its attraction and repulsion of other bodies, 

" the extraordinary phenomena presented by 

den phial ? The Franklinian theory answers 

lestions with great ease and completeness. 

undamental law of the electric fluid, accord- 

lis theory, is that its particles attract matter, 

I one another. To this we must add a simi- 

ith regard to the particles oi ii:aXXist>TAX&sd):<^. 
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that they repel each other, as well as attract electri- 
city. This latter consideration was somewhat unac- 
countably overlooked by Franklin ; but was afterwards 
introduced by Mr. ^pinus, of Petersburi^, and our 
celebrated countryman, the late Mr. Cavendish, in their 
more elaborate expositions of his theory of the dec- 
trical action. Let us now apply these two simple 
principles to the explanation of the facts we have 
already mentioned. 

In the first place, when two bodies are in their 
ordinary or natural state, the quantity of matter is 
an exact balance for the quantity of electricity in 
each, and there is accordingly no tendency of the 
fluid to escape ; no spark will take place between 
two such bodies when they are brought into con- 
tact. Nor will they either attract or repel each 
other, because the attractive and repulsive forces 
operating between them are exactly balanced, the two 
attractions of the electricity in the first for the matter 
in the second, and of the electricity in the second for 
the matter in the first, being opposed by the two re- 
pulsions of the electricity in 3ie first for the electridtr 
in the second, and of the matter in the first for the 
matter in the second. They, therefore, produce no 
effect upon each other whatever. 

But let us next suppose that one of the bodies is 
an electric which has been excited in the usual way by 
friction, a stick of wax, or a glass cylinder, for ex- 
ample, which has been rubbed with the hand, or a 
piece of dry silk. In this case, the body in question 
has received an addition to its natural quantity of 
electricity, which addition, accordingly, it will most 
readily part with whenever it is brought into contact 
with a conductor. But this is not all. hei us see 
how it will act, according to the law that has been 
stated, upon the other body, which we shall suppose 
to be in its natural sld\ft,Yi\\ft\!k>^^^ ^x&V^tQu^t 
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each other. First, from the repulEtive tendency of the 
electric particles, the extra electricity in the excited 
body will drive away a portion of the electricity of 
the other from its nearest end, which will thus be- 
come negatively electrified, or will consist of more 
matter than is necessary to balance its electricity. In 
this state of things, what are the attractive and repul- 
sive forces operating between the two bodies, the 
one, be it remembered, having an excess of electricity, 
and the other an excess of matter? There are, in 
fact, five attractive forces opposed by only four re- 
pulsive; the former being those of the matter in the 
first body for the electricity in the second, of the 
balanced electricity in the first for the balancsd matter 
in the second, of the same for the extra matter in the 
second, together with the two of the extra electricity 
in the first for the same two quantities of matter ; and 
the latter being those of the matter in the first for the 
balanced matter in the second, of the same for the 
extra matter in the second, together with those of the 
electricity in the second both for the balanced and the 
extra electricity in the first The two bodies, there- 
fore, ought to meet, as we find they actually do. But 
no sooner do they meet than the extra electricity of 
the first, attracted by the matter of the second, flows 
over partly to it; and both bodies become positively 
electrified; that is to say, each contains a quantity of 
electricity beyond that which its matter is capable of 
balancing. It will be found, upon examination, that 
we have now four powers of attraction opposed by 
five of repulsion ; the former being those of the matter 
in each body for the two electricities in the other, the 
latter those exerted by each of the electricities in the 
one against both the electricities of the other, together 
with that of the matter in the one for the matter in 
the other. The bodies now accordingly should t«:<^<^ 
each other, j us t as- we find to be tlbie ^V- O^ ^2n!<Qx%R^ 

7. 
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the MDM rauNming applies to the ease of % neuM 
body» and any ottor containing a superalmndaDce of 
electricity, whether it he an electric or no, and in 
whatever way its electridty may have heen comnuiiii- 
eated to it We may add that there is no case of 
attraction or repulsion between two bodies, in which 
the results indicated by the theory do not coincide 
with those of observation as exactly as in this. 

We now come to the phenomena of the Leydcn 
phial. The two bodies upon which we are herie to 
fix our attention are the interior and exterior coaftingib 
which, before the process of charging has eommenced. 
are of course in their natural state, each having ex- 
actly that quantity of electricity which its matter is 
able to balance, and neither therefore exerting any 
effect whatever upon the other. But no sooner im 
the interior coating received an additional portion of 
electricity from the prime conductor, with whidb tbo 
reader will remember it is in communication, than, 
being now positively electrified, it repels a correspond- 
ing portion of its electricity from the exterior ccMiting, 
which therefore becomes negatively electrified. Ai 
the operation goes on, both these ^ects increase, till 
at last the superabundance of electricity in the one 
surface, and its deficiency in the other, reach the 
limit to which it is wished to carry them. All this 
while, it vrill be remarked, the former is prevented 
from giving out its superfluity to the latter by the in- 
terposition of the glass, which is a non-conductor, 
and the uncovered space which had been left on botk 
sides around the lip of the vessel. If the chaigt 
were made too high, however, even the.se obstadti 
would be overcome, and the unbalanced electricity ol 
the interior coating, finding no easier vent, would lA 
last rush through the glass to the unsaturated 
on its opposite aur&ce, probably shattering it to 
in its progress. B\il> \o cSwcX ^ ^^Vax^ m the 
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osual manner, a communication must be established 
by means of a good conductor between the two sur- 
fiices, before this extreme limit be reached. If either 
a rod of metal, for example, or the human body, be 
employed for this purpose, Uie fluid from the interior 
coating will instantly rush along the road made for it, 
occasioning a pretty loud report, and, in the latter 
case, a severe shock, by the rapidity of its passage. 
Both coatings will, in consequence, be immediately 
restored to their natural state. 

That this is the true explanation of the matter, 
Franklin fiuther demonstrated by a variety of ingeni- 
ous experiments. In the first place, he found that, it 
the outer coating was cut oif, by being insulated from 
every conducting body, the inner coating could not 
foe charged ; the electricity in the outer coating had 
here no means of escape, and it was consequently im- 
possible to produce in that coating the requisite ne- 
gative electricity. On the other hand, if a good 
conductor was brought within the striking distance 
from the outside coating, while the process of charg- 
ing was going on, the expelled fluid might be seen 
passing away towards it in sparks, in proportion as 
m6re was sent from the prime conductor into the iu- 
nde of the vessel. He observed also that, when a 
phial was charged, a cork ball, suspended on silk, 
would be attracted by the one coating when it had 
been repelled by the other — an additional indication 
and proof of their opposite states of electricity, as 
might be easily shewn by an analysis of the attractive 
and repulsive forces operating between the two bodies 
in each case. 

But Franklin did not rest contented with ascer- 
taining the principle of the Ley den phial. He made 
also a very happy application of this principle, which 
afforded a stUl more wonderful manifestation tikMbsv 
had yet been obtained o( the poMrers oi «Jc.vi\)xn»S»x^ 
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electrickj. Congidering the ni i tft jfaii took phe» 
in the common expeEunent* cf. llM.Jlaid caqf^M 
during the process of cha»faig, fiom ttie olfrior 
coating, he conceived the idea of eniplojring it i» 
charge the inner surfiuie of a sccoiid uur, wUeb te 
effected, of course, by the simple cspemnt ofdm^ 
ing it off by means of a metu rod ooaimanicMiii| 
with that BurfiMse. The electricity eipaDed fiom tin 
outside of this second jar was comreyedt iQ.Bk» mar 
ner, into the inside of a third; and, in tUs wa|».# 
great number of jars were charged wjlh. the auaefi^ 
cility as a single one. Thm, haying OQiiqflcMlill 
the inside coatings with one conductor, aiid dtt 4^ 
outside coatings with another, he bad merely to. Mk 
these two general conductors into contact jor^w*' 
munication, in order to discharge the whole aoemr 
lation at once. This contrivance he called an Bh> 
irical BaUery, 

The genera] sketch we have thus given will put 
the reader in possession, at least, of the great oudiiKB 
of the Franklmian theory of electricity, uudoubledlf 
one of the most beautiful generalizations to be food 
in the whole compass of science. By the aid of whit 
we may call a single principle, since the law wUi 
regard to the electric fluid and common matter is ex- 
actly the same, it explains satisfactorily not only aE 
the facts connected with this interesting subject wDiek 
were known when it was first proposed, but all those 
that have been since discovered, diffusing order aid 
light throughout what seemed before little better thsn 
a chaos of unintelligible contradictions. We muit 
now, however, turn to a very brilliant discovm rf 
this illustrious philosopher, the reality of which dott 
not depend upon the truth or falsehood of any theai7> 

Franklin was by no means the first person ftp 

whom the idea had suggested itself of a sinnlan^ 

hctween electricity and V\^\xusk^. ^q\.\a ixyentioii 
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tnany Oth^r names which might be quoted, the AbM 
NoUet had, before him, not only intimated his suspi- 
cion Uiat thunder might be in the hands of Nature 
what electricity is in ours, but stated a variety of 
kieasons on which he rested his conjectm^. It is to 
Franklin alone, however, that the glory belongs of 
both pointing out the true method of verifying this 
conjecture, and of actually establishing the perfect 
identity of the two powers in question. *' It has, 
indeed, been of late the fashion," says the editor of 
the first account of his electrical experiments, pub- 
lished at London in 1751, ** to ascribe every grand 
or unusual operation of nature, such as lightning 
and earthquakes, to electricity; not, as one would 
imagine from the manner of reasoning on these 
occasions, that the authors of these schemes have 
discovered any connexion betwixt the cause and 
efiect, or saw in what manner they were related ; 
but, as it would seem, merely because they were un- 
acquainted with any other agent, of which it could 
not positively be said the connexion was impossible." 
Franklin transformed what had been little more than 
a figure of rhetoric into a most important scientific 
fact 

In a paper, dated November 7, 1749, he enume- 
rates all the known points of resemblance between 
lightning and electricity. In the first place, he re- 
marks, it is no wonder that the effects of the one 
should be so much greater than those of the other ; 
for if two gun-barrels electrified will strike at two 
inches distance, and make a loud report, at how 
great a distance will ten thousand acres of electrified 
cloud strike, and give its fire ; and how loud must 
be that crack! He then notices the crooked and 
waving course, both of the flash of lightning, a^d, 
in fiome cases, of the electric sparks \ the tecA^css^ 
of lightxuDg, like electricity, to taV» lYie t««^««N. ^ss^ 
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best conductor ; the facts that lightning, as well as 
electricity, dissolves metals, bums some bodies, rends 
others, strikes people blind, destroys animal life, re« 
verses the poles of magnets, &c. 

He had known for some time the extraordinary 
power of pointed bodies, both in drawing and in 
throwing off the electric fire. The true explanation 
of this fact did not occur to him ; but -it is a direct 
consequence of the fiindamental principle of his own 
theory, according to which the repulsive tendency of 
the particles of electricity towards each other, occa- 
sioning the fluid to retire, in every case, from the 
interior to the surface of bodies, drives it with espe- 
cial force towards points and otlier prominences, and 
thus favours its escape through such outlets ; while, 
on the other hand, the more concentrated attraction 
which the matter of a pointed body, as compared 
with that of a blunt one, exerts upon the electricity 
to which it is presented, brings it down into its new 
channel in a denser stream. In possession, how- 
ever, of the fact, we find him concluding the paper 
we have mentioned as follows : — " The electric fluid 
is attracted by points. We do not know whether 
this property be in lightning ; but since they agree 
in all the particulars in which we can already com- 
pare them, it is not improbable that they agree 
likewise in this. Let the experiment be made." 

Full of this idea, it was yet some time before he 
found what he conceived a favourable opportunity of 
trying its truth in the way he meditated. A spire 
was about to be erected in Philadelphia, which he 
thought would afford him facilities for the experi- 
ment ; but his attention having been one day drawn 
by a kite which a boy was flying, it suddenly oe- 
curred to him that here was a method of reaching 
the clouds preferable to any other. Accordingly* he 
immediately took a. W^<& ^^ VysssLdV^rchief, and 
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stretching it over two cross sticks, formed in this 
manner his simple apparatus for drawing down the 
lightning from its cloud. Soon after, seeing a thim- 
der-storm approaching, he took a walk into a field in 
the neighbourhood of the city, in which there was a 
shed, communicating his intentions, however, to no 
one but his son, whom he took with him, to assist 
him in raising the kite : this was in June, 1752. 

The kite being raised, he fastened a key to the 
lower extremity of the hempen string, and then insu- 
lating it by attaching it to a post by means of silk, 
he placed himself under the shed, and waited the 
result. For some time no signs of electricity ap- 
peared. A cloud, apparently charged with lightning, 
had even passed over them without producing any 
effect At length, however, just as Franklin was 
beginning to despair, he observed some loose threads 
of the hempen string rise and stand erect, exactly as 
if they had been repelled firom each other by being 
charged with electricity. He immediately presented 
his knuckle to the key, and, to his inexpressible 
delight, drew from it the well-known electrical spark. 
It is said that his emotion was so great at this com- 
pletion of a discovery which was to make his name 
immortal, that he heaved a deep sigh, and felt that 
be could that moment have willingly died. As the 
rain increased, the cord became a better conductor, 
ind the key gave out its electricity copiously. Had 
he hemp been thoroughly wet, the bold experimenter 
night, as he was contented to do, have paid for his 
liscovery with his life. 

He ailerwards brought down the lightning into 
lis house, by means of an insulated iron rod, and 
)erfonned with it, at his leisure, all the experiments 
iuLt could be performed with electricity. But he did 
lot stop here. His active and practical rakid ^^ 
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not satisfied even with the splendid discotery, until he 
had turned it to a useful aid. It suggested to him, 
as is well-known, the idea of a method of presenmug 
buildings from lightning, which is extremely simpke 
and cheap, as well as effectual; consisting, as it 
does, in nothing more than attaching to the building 
a pointed metallic rod, rising higher than any part 
of it, and communicating at the lower end with the 
ground. This rod the lightning is sure to seize 
upon in preference to any part of the building; by 
which means it is conducted to the earth, and pre- 
vented from doing any injury. There was always a 
strong tendency in Franklin's philosophy to these 
practical applications. The lightning-rod was proba* 
bly the result of some of the amusing experiments 
with which Franklin was, at the commencement of 
his electrical investigations, accustomed to employ 
his own leisure, and afford pleasure to his friends^ 
In one of his letters to Mr. Collinson, dated so 
early as 1748, we find him expressing himself in 
the following strain, in reference to his electrics] 
experiments :— ** Chagrined a little that we have 
hitherto been able to produce nothing in this way 
of use to mankind, and the hot weather coming 
on, when electrical experiments are not so agpnee- 
able, it is proposed to put an end to them for this 
season somewhat humorously, in a party of plea- 
sure on the banks of Skuylkill, Spirits at the 
same time are to be fired by a spark sent firom side 
to side through the river, without any other con- 
ductor than the water — ^an experiment which we have 
some time since performed to the amazement of 
many. A turkey is to be killed for dinner by the 
electrical shock, and roasted by the electrical jack, 
before a fire kindled by the dectrijied bottle ; when 
the healths of all the famous electricians in EtigUmd, 
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Holland^ France^ and Germany^ are to be drunk in 
electrified btanperSy under the discharge of guns 
from the dectrical battery " 

Franklin's electrical discoveries did not, on their 
first announcement, attract much attention in Eng- 
land ; and, indeed, he had the mortification of learn- 
ing that his paper on the similarity of lightning to 
electricity, when read by a friend to the Royal 
Society, had been only laughed at by that learned 
body. In France, however, the account that had 
been published in London of his experiments, fortu- 
nately fell into the hands of the celebrated naturalist, 
Bufibn, who was so much struck with it, that he had 
it translated into French, and printed at Paris. This 
made it immediately known to all Europe ; and ver- 
sions of it in various other modern languages soon 
iqppeared, as well as one in Latin. The theory pro- 
pounded in it was at first violently opposed in France 
by the AbbtS NoUet, who had one of his own to 
support, and, as Franklin tells us, could not at first 
bdieve that such a work came firom America ; but 
said it must have been fabricated by his enemies at 
Paris. The Abb^ was eventually, however, deserted 
by all his partizans, and lived to see himself the last 
of his sect In England, too, the Franklinian expe- 
riments gradually began to be more spoken of; and, 
at last, even the Royal Society was induced to resume 
the consideration of the papers that had formerly 
been read to them. One of their members verified 
the grand experiment of bringing down lightning 
fit>m the clouds ; and upon his reading to them an 
account of his success, ** they soon," says Franklin, 
'* made me more than amends for the slight with 
which they had before treated me. Without my 
having made any application for that honour, they 
chose me a member; and voted that I should be 
excused the customary payments^ YfYi\e\i^wS5AV«^^ 
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amountod to twenty-five guineas; and ever riiioe 
have given me their Transactions gratiB. They abo 
presented me with the gold medal of Sir Gtodfiey 
Copley, for the year 1753, the ddivery of whidi was 
accompanied with a very handsome speech of the 
President, Lord Macclesfield, wherdn I was highly 
honoured." Some years afi«rwards, when he was m 
this country with his son, the University of St 
Andrew's conferred upon him the degree of Doctor 
of Laws ; and its example was followed by the Uni- 
versities of Edinbuigh and Oxford. He was also 
elected a member of many of the learned socictieB 
throughout Europe. 

No philosopher of the age now stood on a ponrnder 
eminence than this extraordinary man, who had ori- 
ginally been one of the most obscure of the people, 
and had raised himself to all Uiis distinction almoit 
without the aid of any education but such as he had 
given himself. Who will say, after reading his story, 
that anything more is necessary for the ntj^ynrnf^ 
of knowledge than the determination to attain it? — 
that there is any other obstacle to even the highest 
degree of intellectual advancement which may not be 
overcome, except a man's own listlessness or indo- 
lence ? The secret of this man's success in the cul- 
tivation of his mental powers was, that he was ever 
awake and active in that business ; that he sufiered 
no opportunity of forwarding it to escape him unim- 
proved ; that, however poor, he found at least a few 
pence, were it even by diminishing his scanty meab, 
to pay for the loan of the books he could not buy ; 
that, however hard-wrought, he found a few hours in 
the week, were it by sitting up half the night after 
toiling all the day, to read and study them. Othen I 
may not have his original powers of mind ; but his / 
industry, his perseverance, his self-command, are for i , 
the imitation oi aW; axid ^ow^^^hi may look for- I 
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ward to the rare fortune of achieving discovenes like 
his, all may derive both instruction and encourage- 
ment from his example. They who may never over- 
take the light, may at least follow its path, and guide 
their footsteps by its illumination. 

Were we to pursue the remainder of Franklin's 
history, we should find the fame of the patriot vying 
with Uiat of the philosopher, in casting a splendour 
over it ; and the originally poor and unknown trades- 
man standing before kings, associating as an equal 
with the most eminent statesmen of his time, and 
arranging along with them the wars and treaties of 
mighty nations. When the struggle of American 
independence commenced, he was sent as ambassador 
from the United States to the Court of France, where 
he soon brought about an alliance between the two 
countries, which produced an immediate war between 
the latter and England. In 1783, he signed, on the 
pert of the United States, the treaty of peace with 
England, which recognized their independence. Two 
years after he returned to his native country, where 
he was received with acclamation by his grat^ul and 
admiring fellow-citizens, and immediately elected 
President of the Supreme Executive Council He 
closed his eventful and honourable life on the 17th of 
April, 1790, in the eighty-fifih year of his age.* 

* The engnviDg which we have given of Franklin is copied 
fmm portraits taken during his residence in France ; — the face 
being from a picture in the possession of the Royal Society, and 
the costume (which is rather more splendid than the philosopher's 
ordinary dress) as represented in a French print engraved in 1789. 



Chapter XVI 

Devotion to Knowledge in extreme poverty. Erasmns; Kepler; 
Schaeffer; BuUingerj Musculus; Postellus; Cadtalio; Adrian VL| 
Perrier ; Claude Lorraine ; Salvator Rosa ; Marmontel ; Hoehe ; 
Lagrange ; Dr. Johnson ; Dr. Parr ; Spaguoletto j Le Jay ; Caste!!; 
Davies ; Tytler j William Davy.— In exile and imprisoiimenty Ovld^ 
Boethius } Buchanan ; Tasso ; Smart ; If aggi ; Le Maistfe } 
Lorenzini; Prynne; Madame Roland; Raleigh; Lady Jane Grey] 
James I. (of Scotland) ; Lovelace. 

In attempting to illustrate such a subject as the 
triumphs of the Love of Knowledge, and to set forth 
the exceeding might of that passion, the delight with 
which the indulgence of it is fraught, and the ob- 
stacles of all sorts in the way of its gratification 
which it has so often overcome, the materials which 
present themselves are so abundant and so various, 
that the chief difficulty in using them is which to 
choose. The examples we have already cited may 
be considered sufficient to shew how perfectly prac- 
ticable it is to unite the pursuit of literature with 
that of any description of business or professional 
occupation. We shall now, therefore, proceed to notice 
some aspirants after knowledge, who have had other 
difficulties to struggle with than those arising from 
either the seducing excitements or engrossing cares 
and toils of active life. 

Anecdotes illustrating the devotion with which 
knowledge has been pursued under the pressure of 
severe penury, or other forms of worldly misfortune, 
are evidences, not of any calamities to which litera- 
ture has a peculiar tendency to expose its votaries, 
but rather of the power with which it arms them to 
conquer and rise sui^erior to calamities. Studeiks; 
and authors, and men o^ ^^mu^> V^\^\Na6i^\S2u»t share 
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of adversity with others ; but few others enjoy their 
peculiar advantages, if not for warding it ofiT, at least 
for bearing up against it. The man who is most to 
be pitied under misfortune, is he whose whole hap- 
piness or misery hangs on outward circumstances. 
The scholar has sources of enjoyment within him- 
self, of which no severity of fortune can altogether 
deprive him. Hence, a man who is truly in love 
with philosophy, will often think but lightly of 
sufferings and privations which would to another 
be almost intolerable. If his body be in want, his 
mind has store of riches. When Erasmus was a 
poor student at Paris, he was indeed very anxious 
to be a little richer ; but, almost in rags as he was, 
it was not fine or even comfortable raiment after 
which he principally longed. " As soon as I get 
money," says he, in a letter to a firiend, '' I will 
buy first Greek books, and then clothes." *' It is 
the mind," says Shakspeare, ** that makes the body 
rich;" and so the young scholar felt. Of his two 
contemplated purchases, it was not the clothes, he 
knew, but the Greek books, that were to bring him 
any thing permanent, in the way either of enjoyment 
or distinction. 

And similar to those of Erasmus have been the 
feelings of many another aspirant after intellectual 
eminence, when struggling, like him, with the incon- 
veniences of indigence, or braving every variety of 
labour and privation in pursuit of the object on which 
his heart was set. The illustrious ELepler spent his 
life in poverty ; yet, amidst all his difficulties, he used 
to declare that he would rather be the author of the 
works he had written, than possess the duchy of 
Saxony. There is hardly any severity of endurance 
to which ardent spirits have not subjected themselves, 
under the inspiration of an attachment to literat\3j:^ 
or the arts. The German naiai^\s\., ^cuks^iii^v^ 

1 K 
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was 80 poor when hi^ ibfeMd tho U ai ft irily rf 
Halle^ that for tha fint niL months ofUs attendiaee 
his whole expenditure did not esceed n lew faaM^ 
pence a day; a little bread, and a few v^gelaliltt 
boiled in water, were his only food; and, akhoogh 
the Winter was a very ngoroos one, no fire enf 
wanned his chimney. Tet all thishebote^he c f ftJ y, 
counting the opportunity he enjoyed of poieofaig Ui 
studies as mors than a compensation for it att« Tkb 
heroism, indeed, has never been anoommcm amoag 
German soholsn. We have already mentikxaed tlw 
cases of Heyne and Winokelman. Hie latter, a» 
cording to a practice not unusual among poor 
students in that country, was wont, iHiile attwiW^y 
the grammar school, to 8i:qpport himself chiefly liy 
singing at night through the streets; and not hte* 
self only, but, in a great measure, his ftther aka 
But Winckelmau's expenses wert always on the wy 
humblest scale. Even when his fondest wishes wen 
at last crowned by an opportunity having been-affindoi 
him of visiting Rome, he considered himself hi pOB* 
session of an ample revenue in the pension of a hsn- 
dred crowns, which he was allowed, by hia patmi 
Father Ranch, in addition to his board, which he 
had free. The learned theologian, Hsinnr Bmr 
LiNOKm, one of the distinguished names of the He* 
formation, had in like manner supported himsdf it 
school for several years by his talents as a aferaet 
musician. His contemporary and feUow-laboucr 
in the same cause, Wolfgang Musom.D8, had eooi- 
menced his career as a scholar in a similar "■•wim*, 
having for some time sung ballads through ths 
country, and begged his way from door to door, la 
order to obtain a pittance wherewith to put 
to school ; he vras at length charitaUy reee i fe d 
a convent of Benedictine monks, who, greatly to III 
deligb^ offrndW e&\ksnte \q8&^ «bi1 vUlk Um if 
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,thdr order. MubcuIus was afterwards, on embracing 
the tenets of the Lutherans, reduced to such distress, 
that he was obliged to send his wife to service, 
mad to bind himself apprentice to a weaver of Stras- 
burg, who no sooner discovered his heretical opinions 
than he turned him out of doors. He had then no 
other resource but to offer himself as a common 
labourer to assist in repairing the fortifications of 
the city. Yet even in this situation he employed 
every moment he could spare in study ; and applied 
himself, in particular, with so much ardour to the 
Hebrew language, that he placed himself eventually 
almost at the head of the scholars by whom that 
branch of leaning was cultivated in his time. 

Another great orientalist of that age, and in 
many respects one of the most extraordinary charac- 
ters of any age, William Postellus, was, when 
merely a boy, so fond of reading, that he would 
often, it is related, while engaged with his book, 
forget to take his meals. Having set out from his 
native village in Normandy on the road to Paris, in 
the expectation of finding means to pursue his studies 
in that capital, he was attacked, in the course of his 
journey, by robbers, who took from him all the little 
he had in the world, and used him besides so barba- 
rously, that his vexation, and the wounds he had 
received, together obliged him to take refuge in an 
hospital, where he lay for two years before his health 
was restored. On his recovery, he bent his steps 
once more towards Paris ; being at the time, how- 
ever, in such a state of destitution, that he had no 
way of obtaining wherewithal to buy himself a 
coat, except by offering his services as a reaper to 
assist in cutting down the crop which then happened 
to be ready for the sickle. Having arrived at Paris, 
he thought himself fortunate in bein^ t^^^^ 
as a domestic into the College o( ^^. ^«:^o^^ "cv^^ 

2 k^ 
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doubting thai even this ntuation wadUL aflbid hiiii» 
in some d^pree, those opportunities of iini«ovanent 
which he so ardently longed for. . Accordingly, 
hairing contrived to get possession of a Greek and a 
Hebrew grammar, he soon made himself master cf 
both these languages, solely by faisown efibrts; and, 
although the fragments of time he could steal from 
the laUmrs of bw humble place were all the leisare 
he had for study, he afterwards became one of ths 
greatest scholars of his time, being diatingafriied 
especially for his knowledge both of ancient and 
modem lang^uages, of which there was acarodly one 
that he was not familiar with. To hia vast ac- 
quirements, howevor, he added, in the latter part of 
his life, no little extravagance both of opinioa and 
conduct; and, indeed, some of his noiiooa eodd 
have proceeded from nothing else than partial de- 
rangement. But it does not belong to our p rescat 
purpose to pursue this part of his Mstory. Some of 
his works exhibit an extraordinary mixture of lesm- 
ing and genius, with the most melancholy dduaioa 
and absurdity. 

Sebastian Castalio, whose elegant Liatin versioa 
of the Scriptures we have mentioned in a fimncr 
chapter, was for many years of his life so poor, tfait, 
having a wife and family to support, he was oUjced 
to employ the whole day in labouring in the fUuM, 
and could afford only the earlier part of the momiif 
for study. Tet, even in these cucumstancea, lilen- 
ture was the great consolation of his life. Cahia, 
with whom he had quarrelled, having, in the beat 
of controversy, and in the same spirit of cmdll 
with which he hunted Servetus to death* alloim 
himself directly to charge him with theft, beoaoM 
he was in the habit of occasionally bringlK 
home with bim a Uttle wood to serve ibrniiC 
was answered b^ CaalUXvo Nsi ^ isS&sVbial drolled 
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remonstrance, in which he admits that, as he dwelt 
on the banks of the Rhine, he had indeed been 
sometimes accustomed to employ himself, at leisure 
hours, in catching with a hook the floating wood 
which it carries down in its inundations, in order 
to warm his family, — the wood being in fact, he 
remarks, public property, and belonging to the first 
taker. And this he did, he says, being at the 
time wholly occupied with his translation of the 
Scriptures, and resolved rather to beg than to quit it. 
Pope Adrian VI. was the son of a poor barge- 
builder of Utrecht, who, desirous of procuring for his 
aon a good education, and yet unable to pay for it, 
found means at last to get him admitted among the 
boys educated gratuitously at the university of Lou- 
vaine. While attending this seminary, however, the 
pecuniary resources of the young scholar were so ex- 
tremely scanty, that he was unable to afford himself 
candles whereby to study at night. But he did not 
on that account spend his time in idleness. He used 
to take his station, we are told, with his book in his 
hand, in the church porches, or at the comers of the 
streets, where lamps were generally kept burning, and 
to read by their light. Afler passing through a suc- 
cession of ecclesiastical preferments, which he owed 
to his eminent acquirements and unimpeachable cha- 
racter, Adrian was appointed preceptor to the young 
Archduke Charles, grandson to Ferdinand, King of 
Spain, who afterwards became so powerful and cele- 
brated, under the title of the Emperor Charles V. 
To this connexion he was indebted for his elevation 
to the papal throne, which he ascended in the sixty- 
second year of his age, and occupied for two years, 
having died in 1523. The short time he held this 
lofty station was not, however, the happiest period 
of Adrian's life, as the following inscription winch he 
desired to be placed over bis tomVi J^^l \n&^c^ \ — 
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** Here lies Adrian VI., who esteemed no misfortune 
\\\\'\\\ happened to him in life so great as his being 
vallcil to ffovern." 

AVe have already had ivcasion to quote several ex- 
am pli's of the enthusiasm with which cultivators of 
liio tine arts have devoted themselves to the acquia- 
til in of that knowledge and skill to which they sifter- 
\Kirds owed their eminence and fame. The dream 
o\ overv vounar artist's ambition is Rome. The 
l>oiK'h painter, Francis Perkier, when a young 
man. living in poverty and obscurity at Lyons, ^"as 
haunted by so eagfer a desire of siting " the eternal 
city," that he gladly consented to act as guide to a 
blinil {lerson who was travelling thither, on condition 
tluit the latter should pay the expenses of both; and 
ill t!iis way, after a jouniey of above four hundred 
miles on foot, he arrived amonii: those monuments ot' 
ancitMit and modern genius, which, ere he had yet 
soon them, ho had so long and fondly worshipped in 
t;iiu\. The first eninisjement he obtained ^-as a 
humble and laU^rious one — to make copies for a 
(loalor in paintings from originals of merit ; but he 
prortiotl by the advantage it attbrdeil him of studying 
the works of several distinji^uished masters. Perrier 
afterwards appeared in Paris, and obtained a high 
ronuiation among the artists of his day. He died in 
that city in 1660. 

I'lvude Lorraine is said to have been originally 
apprenticed to a pastry-cook, and to have been, on 
his first appearance in Rome, so destitute of resources, 
that he was obliged to accept of the meanest employ- 
iiioiit connected with the art he was desirous of 
studying, and in which he afterwards attained so 
rare an eminence. Salvator Rosa, who was born 
in 1615, a few years later than Claude, had made 
himself already an able painter, principally by the 
study of nature, w\m\'& ^\j^ \^"siA\SL^ ^ \3Lis native 
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-village, in the neighbourhood of Naples, and before 
he had ever been able to gratify his earnest desire 
of visiting Rome. Salvator's genius, indeed, was 
nursed ui hardships and sorrows, which yet had 
only the efiect of strengthening and exalting it. 
When very young, he had been left, by the death of 
his fether, the sole support of his mother and 
sisters ; and so heavily did this burthen press upon 
him, that, although he wrought hard, he was some- 
times, it has been said, after finishing a picture, 
scarcely able to save enough from the scanty price he 
received for it, to purchase the canvas for another. 
He was in his twentieth year, when a friend and 
brother artist, somewhat richer than himself, pro- 
posed to take him to Rome with him, and to pay 
(he expenses of both ; an offer which Salvator gladly 
accepted. When he found himself at last in that 
celebrated capital, his ardour would scarcely suffer 
him to take sustenance or repose, while he examined, 
with the enthusiasm of a painter and a poet, the 
precious remains of ancient art by which he was sur- 
rounded ; and the incessant fatigue to which he ex- 
posed himself at last brought on an attack of fever, 
which rendered it necessary for him to be carried 
back to Naples. It was some years before it was 
again in his power to visit Rome ; but it continued 
to fill all his visions of the future, and to make his 
residence at Naples seem an exile. At length, how- 
ever, his eye rested once more on the objects among 
which his heart had so long been. Rome was at 
this time crowded with painters, whose names have 
now become the household words of fame, and 
several of whom were even already regarded with an 
admiration as great as is ever bestowed on living 
genius. But, unditmayed by their glory, Salvator 
aspired from the first to be, not the imitator of any 
of them, but their competitor and. m^)— \Kk V^tb^ 
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a style, and found a school, of his own. We need 
not say how greatly he succeeded in this object, 
since his name, too, is now fiimiliar to every ear, as 
one of the most distinguished in the second genera- 
tion of the great painters of Italy. ; 
The celebrated Marmontel was bom of parents 
who belonged to the humblest rank of the people, 
and was indebted for the elements of education to 
the charity of a priest. The late French general 
Hoc HE, who distinguished himself in the wars of 
the Revolution, was originally a stable-boy. Wtule 
in that situation, and after having enlisted in the 
army, which he did at the age of sixteen, he used 
to work at any employment he could find during 
the day, to get money to buy books, which he would 
oAen spend the greater part of the night in reading, 
Lagrange, the French translator of Lucretius, wai 
so poor while attending the university, that his only 
food for the day was a little bread, which he carried 
with him from home in the morning, and used to 
eat in an alley, or the vestibule of a church, during 
the intervals between the different classes. Dr. John- 
son was indebted for his maintenance at college to 
the scanty aid of a wealthy individual, who pro- 
fessed to keep him there as a companion to his son. 
The late learned Dr. Parr, afler having, at the eariy 
age of fourteen, distinguished himself above all hb 
schoolfellows at Harrow, was taken from school by 
his father, who wished to initiate him in his own 
business of a surgeon and apothecary. Young Parr, 
however, continued still to pursue his studies with 
as much benefit as before, by getting one or othff 
of his old companions to report to him the master^i 
remarks on the lesson of every day as it was read; 
until his father, finding the contest with nature likely in 
this case to turn out a vain one, at last consented that 
he should proceed to lY^ \xm^«c%\t^. He had been but 
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I short time, however, at Cambridge, when his father 
[ied ; and this event leaving him almost literally 
lennyless, compelled him with a heavy heart to bid 
eurewell also to this new theatre of his ambition. Yet 
hese cruel disappointments, and a long succession 
if other struggles with indigence and misfortune, by 
vhich they were followed, did not prevent Parr from 
ittaiuing eventually the distinction he merited, and 
)ecoming one of the greatest scholars of his time. 
5uch early difficulties form often, indeed, the very in- 
iuences to which no small portion of the future emi- 
lence of their victims is to be attributed. The late 
Qustrious mathematician Lagrange used to say, that 
le certainly never should have been the mathema- 
ician he had turned out, if he had been born to a 
brtune, instead of having had to make his own way 
oone. 

It is related of the painter Joseph Ribera, com- 
nonly called Lo Spagnoletto, that after having for 
ome time pursued his art at Rome in great indi- 
rence, he was patronised by one of the cardinals, 
vho, giving him apartments in his palace, enabled 
lim to live at his ease ; but that, after a while, finding 
limself growing indolent amidst his new comforts and 
uxuries, he actually withdrew himself fit)m their cor- 
iipting influence, and voluntarily returned to poverty 
uul labour — thus exhibiting the choice of Hercules 
n real life, and verifying the beautiful fiction of 
|[enophon. 

Many of the devotees of Hterature have pursued 
he objects upon which their hearts were set with a 
■esolution which no difficulties seem to have had any 
ifiect in alarming or impairing. The French Polyglot 
Sible of 1 645, in ten volumes folio, was the under- 
aking of an advocate of Paris, Guy Michel le Jay, 
«rho, having spent his fortune on its coixvg\fc\Kssvv^ \^- 
:lined the overtures of Cardinal RicheWevsiXoTC^^ ^^^25^* 
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of the expenditure on condition of the work being 
allowed to come forth in his name, preferring to sub- 
mit to poverty rather than to share with any one the 
glory of so great an enterprise. Our own country- 
man, the most learned Dr. Edmund Castbll, ex- 
pended his whole fortune, amounting to twelve thou- 
sand pounds, on his ' Lexicon Heptaglotton,' which 
appeared in 1669, as a companion to Bishop Walton's 
* Polyglot Bible ;' and he, besides, lost his sight in 
preparing the work, to which he is said to have de- 
voted eighteen hours a day for seventeen years. 

Miles Davies, a writer on antiquities in the 
earlier part of last century, and some of whose worki 
show considerable learning, is said to have hawked 
his productions himself from door to door. A work, 
entitled ' Essays on the most important Subjects of 
Natural and Revealed Religion,' which appeared at 
Edinburgh in 1772, was both composed and printed 
by the late Mr. James Tytler, while he resided in 
the Sanctuary of Holyrood House, without ever 
having been written, the sentences being merely 
formed in the first instance in the mind of the author, 
and then directly put in types. This reminds us of 
what Franklin tells us of Keimer, the first master 
with whom he served at Philadelphia, whom he 
found, on being introduced to him, employed in 
printing an Elegy on a young poet of the place, who 
had recently died. " Keimer,*' says he, '* made verses 
too, but very indifferently. He could not be said to 
write them, for his method was to compose them in 
the types directly out of his head ; there being no 
copy, but one pair of cases, and the elegy probably 
requiring all the letter, no one could help him." 

But perhaps the most extraordinary instance of 
literary industry and perseverance on record is af- 
forded us in t\\e VvValor^ of a work entitled • A Sys- 
tem of Divinity,' b^ VYv^l&ANewstt^.^wA.vvMLDivY, 
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A.B., a clergyman of the church of England. Mr. 
Davy was born in 1743, near Chudleigh in Devon- 
shire^ where his father resided on a small farm, his 
own freehold. From a very early age he gave proofs 
of a mechanical genius, and when only eight years 
old, he cut out with a knife and put together the 
parts of a small mill, after the model of one that was 
then building in the neighbourhood, the progress 
made in constructing which he used to observe nar- 
rowly every day, while he proceeded with equal 
regularity in the completion of his own little work. 
When the large mill was finished, it was found not 
to work exactly as it ought to have done, and the 
defect at first eluded the detection even of the builder. 
It is said that while they were endeavouring to ascer- 
^in what was wrong, the young self-taught architect 
made his appearance, and, observing that his mill went 
perfectly well, pointed out, after an examination of a 
few minutes, both the defect and the remedy. 

Being intended for the Church, he was placed at 
the Exeter Grammar School; and here he distin- 
guished himself by his proficiency in classical learn- 
ing, while he still retained his early attachment to 
mechanical pursuits, and exercised his talents in the 
construction of several curious and ingenious articles. 
At the age of eighteen, he entered at Oxford, where 
he took the degree of A. B. at the usual time. It 
was during his residence at the University that he 
conceived the idea of compiling a system of divinity, 
to consist of selections from the best writers, and 
began to collect, in a common-place book, such pas- 
sages as he thought would suit his purpose. 

On leaving college, he was ordained to the curacy 
of Moreton, in the diocese of Exeter, and not long 
after he removed to the adjoining curacy of Lust- 
lelghv ^ith a salary of 40/. a-year. In the ^^^ V\*^^^ 
he published^ bj £i.ubscnpiion» sis. N^Vxme^ ^'i 
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inoiiR, by way of introduction to his intended work; 
but this ])roved nil unfortunate speculation, many of 
the subscribers forj^etting to pay for their copies, and 
he remained in consequence indebted to his printer 
ubove a hundred pounds. This bad success, how- 
ever, did not discoura^i^e him: he pursued his literary 
resea relics and completed the work. But when hu 
inauuscript was finished, he found that, from its ex- 
tent, it would cost two thousand pounds to g^t it 
printed. In these circumstances, he a^ain contem- 
])late(l publication by subscription, and issued his 
])n)])()sulK accordingly; but the names he collected 
were too few to induce any bookseller to risk the 
expense of an impression of the work. Determined 
not to be defrauded of the honours of authorship, Mr. 
Davy now resolved to become a printer himself. So, 
ha vinp^ constructed his own press, and purchased from 
a printer, at Kxctcr, a quantity of worn and castroff 
types, he commenced operations, having no one to 
assist him exeept his female servant, and having of 
eourse to perform alternately the offices of compositor 
and ])ressman. Yet in this manner did the ini^nious 
and ))ersevering man, sustained by the anticipation of 
the literary fame awaitiui^ him, proceed until he had 
printed otfforty copies of the first three hundred pages, 
his ))ress only permitting him to do a single page at a 
time. C-onfident that he had now produced so ample a 
specimeuof the work as would Ihi certain to secure for 
it the general patronage of the learned, he here sus- 
pended his labours for a wlrile ; and having forwarded 
copies to the Royal Society, the universities, certain 
ol' the bishops, and the editors of the principal re- 
vii^ws, waited with eager cx{)ectation for the notice 
and assistance which he conceived himself sure of 
receiving from some of these (piarters. He waited, 
iiouever, in va\u\ l\\e UH>kcd-for encouragement 
came not. SliW, a\l\\o\\g\\ W\wi^ ^ %^^q>\A<\\si!^ ^s^ess^ 
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pointed, he was not to be driven from his purpose, 
but returned with unabated courage to his neglected 
labours. He no doubt thought that posterity would 
repair the injustice of his contemporaries. In one re- 
spect, however, he determined to alter his plan. His 
presents to the bishops, critics, and learned bodies, had 
cost him twenty-six of his forty copies ; and for the 
completion of these, so thanklessly received, he natu- 
rally enough resolved that lie would give himself no 
farther trouble, but limit the impression of the re- 
mainder of the work, so as merely to complete the 
fourteen copies which he had reserved, in this way 
saving both his labour and his paper. And he had 
at last, after thirteen years of unremitting toil, the 
gratification of bringing his extraordinary undertak- 
ing to a conclusion. The book, when finished, the 
reader will be astonished to learn, extended to no 
fewer than twenty-six volumes 8vo., of nearly 500 
pages each ! In a like spirit of independence he 
next bound all the fourteen copies with his own 
hands ; after which he proceeded in person to Lon- 
don, and deposited one in each of the principal 
public libraries there. We may smile at so pre- 
posterous a dedication of the labours of a life-time as 
this; but, at least, the power of extraordinary perse- 
verance was not wanting here, nor the capability 
of being excited to arduous exertion, and long 
sustained under it, by those motives that act most 
strongly upon the noblest natures — the conscious- 
ness of honourable pursuit, and a trust in the ver- 
dict of posterity. It is true this temper of mind 
might have been more wisely exercised ; and the pa- 
tience, ingenuity, and toil which were expended upon 
a performance of no great use in itself, bestowed 
xipon something better fitted to benefit both the zeal- 
ous labourer and his fellow-men. Yel iVvvs wiw&A^Ta.- 
tion does not entitle us to refuse out «Am\i^N^syi\Va^^ 

1 ^ 
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rare an example of the unwearied and inBexible pro- 
secution of an object, in the absence of all those 
vulgar encouragements which are generally believed 
and felt to be so indispensable.* 

There is nothing more depressing to the spirit than 
protracted exile or imprisonment; yet we have manj 
instances of the successful pursuit of literary labours 
under these heavy inflictions. The case of Ovn 

* There is a short notice of Mr. Davy in the 'Qoarterly Reriew/ 

vol. Vill. and another containing some additional particalan h 

Gorton's * Biographical Dictionary ;* but the account that hai bed 

here given is principally from the communication of a valued cof^ 

respondent, to whom the reverend gentleman was known. "A hm 

years after the completion of his work," continues our authoiitff 

^ I became acquainted with him. Though ad\'aDCed in yaan, tad 

much disappointed at the neglect he conceived he had eiperi- 

enced, he still hoped that a time would come when his labowt 

would be noticed. His genius was decidedly mechanicali tai 

his industry great. He liad formed a curious garden among the 

rocks close to his house^ and his health and strength wen 

unabated. He shewed me the only copy of his work in kis p(» 

session. It was a curious one, being interspersed with roanuicript 

remarks. The printing was not elegant, but fair and legible. He 

still entertained hopes that the whole would be reprinted, as wdl 

as an index which he had completed to it in two volumes. In tbt 

year 1B23 he recommenced his printing, and worked off a new 

volume of sermons; and in 1825, he published at Ezeto'f u 

abridgment of his system of divinity in two volumes, being thM 

in his eighty-second year. (These volumes, however, the first of 

which contains a print of the author, were not, we believe printed 

by himself.) In the following year he was presented by tbc 

Bishop of Exeter to the vicargc of Wiuckleigh, Devon. Hewn 

exceedingly gratified by this circumstance, and, contrary to tk 

wishes of his friends, he removed to his living. The exertioo •■ 

too much fur him, and he died on the 13th of June, 1826, in hii 

eighty-third year, and is buried at Winckleigh, having posHM^ 

his living only a few months. Having acquired some propcrtf 

during the latter part of his life, he founded a school for the po* 

at Lustleigh, and endowed it with a meadow, worth abont IbiH 

iiundred pounds. He likewise subscribed towards buildiif • 

school-room, and eoive ^m«\ASi^\&!& cAxnnuinion plate lo Al 

Church." 
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ocour to the recollection of many of our readen 
Be spent the last years of his life in banishmen 
among the barbarians inhabiting the inhospitabk 
coasts of the Black or Euxine Sea, where he was 
sent^ after being stript of his possessions at Rome, 
by the emperor Augustus, one of the vilest tyrants 
that ever lived, and whose almost single good quality 
was his patronage of letters. For a long time despair 
was the only feding which the mind of the poet could 
indulge under his changed fortunes ; but he rose at 
last above the pressure of his deprivations, and some 
of the finest works that he has lefl us were written 
ID that abode of universal rudeness and desolation, for 
which he had been obliged so suddenly to exchange 
the splendid and luxurious capital of the world. He 
even learned the language of the Getae, anu)ng whom 
he lived ; and, as he tells us himself, took the trouble 
of composing a poem in that barbaric tongue, which 
procured him unmeasured admiration from his new 
associates. Ovid never again beheld his family or na- 
tive country, but died among the Getae, after an exile 
of seven or eight years, and in the fifty-ninth year of his 
ige. We have mentioned in a former chapter the trans- 
ition, by our own Alfred the Great, of Bobthius's 
Consolations of Philosophy.' This beautiful trea- 
ve was written in the beg^inning of the sixth century 
r Boethius, while confined under sentence of death 
the tower of Pavia, and when he was not even al- 
ved the use of books. In more modern times, 
fCBAMAN, as we have already stated, commenced 
elegant Latin version of the Psalms, while lying in 
ion at Coimbra,in Portugal; and Don Quixote was 
ten in a dungeon, to which an unjust judgment 
consigpaed its great author. Tasso was shut up 
cell of the monastery of St Anne, at Ferrara, 
T the imputation of being deranged.^ viVise^XNft. 
need Bevenl of the ablest of Vi\& m\xvQ(t y^rk^s^ 

2b^ 
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both in prose and verse. An English poetical 
composition of great power, entitled ' A Song of 
David,' which was reprinted a few years ago, and 
attracted considerable notice, in consequence of a 
resemblance which some stanzas of it were con- 
ceived to present to a celebrated passage in one of 
Lord Byron*s works, was written by its author, 
Christopher Smart, with charcoal on the walls of 
his cell, while confined in a mad house. The learned 
Jerome Maggi, who occupied a high situation under 
the Venetian government, in the island of Cyprus, 
when it was attacked and taken by the Turks in 
1571, contrived, during the captivity to which he 
was afterwards subjected by the conquerors^ to write 
his two Latin works, entitled ' On Bells' and ' On 
the Wooden Horse,' both displaying great erudi- 
tion. He was altogether deprived of books, and 
obliged to toil so constantly the whole day, that the 
only leisure he had was what he stole from the hours 
allotted him for sleep; and his life was spared 
only for about a year by his barbarous jailors, who 
at last finished their cruelties by strangling him 
in his dungeon. The French translation of the 
Scriptures, in thirty-two volumes, octavo, by Li 
Maistre, or Saci, as he chose to call himself by a 
transposition of his Christian name Isaac or Isac 
was commenced by the author while confined in the 
Bastille; the New Testament and a considerable 
part of the Old having been finished by him in the 
three years and a half during whk:h his imprison- 
ment lasted. Lorenzo Lorenzini, a learned Italiai 
who lived in the early part of the last century, is 
said to have relieved the weariness of an imprisor 
men! of nearly twenty years by the composition oft 
work on Conic Sections. Our countryman, Uk 
/anions William Pbxnne, afler having been cos* 
dcirined to impnsoiime.\iV.lot\:&fc> V^twa^yiVMch, hoff' 
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«ver, lie wai sabBequently released,) continued to 
write M actively and with as unconquered a spirit as 
he had done while at liberty. The celebrated Mad. 
RoLAKD, who perished in the storm of the Revolu- 
lution, wrote her Memoirs, (aflerwards published 
under the title of ' Appel a I'lmpartiale Posterite'), 
during the two months she spent in prison imme- 
diately before her execution, while her own fate was 
full in her view, and that of her husband, to whom 
she was tenderly attached, and who so soon followed 
her, was in suspense ; and yet the manuscript, it 
baa been remarked, scarcely exhibited an erasure. 

Another name which naturally su^^sts itself to 
oa under this head, is that of our celebrated country- 
man. Sir Walter Raleiqh, whose ' History of the 
World' is perhaps the grreatest literary work ever 
■ccompAished under the circumstances we are now 
eonsidiering. He was one of those rare and won- 
derftd men who, supereminently endowed both with 
the reflective and active powers, seem equally 
qualified to distinguish themselves in studious soli- 
tude and on the theatre of affairs. His life was a 
busy one from his earliest years, having been passed 
chiefly in the camp and on ship-board, amid the toils 
and agitations of war, and every other variety of 
daring and hazardous adventure. Yet thus occupied, 
. it was his custom to spend four hours every day in 
reading and study, only five being given to sleep. 
The duties of his situation, and the exercises he 
underwent to improve himself in his profession, em- 
{doyed the rest of his time. The first part of his 
* History of the Worid ' appeared when its illustrious 
author was sixty-two years of age, having been 
written in the Tower, to which he had been consigned 
more than ten yean before, aftor a trial on a charge 
of bigli-trsa8on« whidi violated all the evsL^VAxsAx?^ 
ftmna of legd procedure, as well aa \)\<& wiNr^ ^^ 
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natural justice. All the time during which he was 
employed in composing the work, he was lying under 
that sentence of death which, a few years after his 
book was finished, was carried into execution by a 
singularly barbarous perversion of law. He had 
in the interim, as is well known, been not only 
liberated from confinement, but restored to public 
employment, and thus, by implication at least, 
pardoned, when advantage was taken of his con- 
demnation fifteen years before to destroy him for 
his commission of certain other alleged offences, for 
which he was never brought to trial. Yet, although 
at last the victim of an iniquitous conspiracy, it was 
his own immoderate ambition that led this great 
man to his ruin. But for this '* infirmity of noUe 
minds," he was one of the very chief glories of an 
age crowded with towering spirits. His History is 
very precious as one of the classical works of our 
language : exhibiting in its style one of the most 
perfect models we possess of that easy but vigorous 
and graphic eloquence, which testifies both the learn- 
ing of the scholar and a mind fertilized by converse 
with the living world. It was the largest, but not 
the only literary performance, with which he occu- 
pied the hours of his long imprisonment of twelve 
years, a period of his life during which he may be 
said, through these labours, to have earned his best, 
and most enduring renown. 

The unfortunate Lady Jane Grey, and her equally 
unfortunate, but most guilty cousin, Queen Mary ot 
Scotland, both solaced hours of captivity, destined 
to terminate only on the scaffold, by learned labours. 
The ancestor of the latter, James I. of Scotland, 
one of the most amiable and accomplished of princes, 
having been in his twelfth year taken captive on his 
way to France b^ oxv^ of the ships of the King €i , 
England, was de\amt^V^\Msv.\\jLOyft'^^^^^«^^ I 
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for nearly twenty years, having been lodged in the first 
instance in the Tower, afterwards in the Castle of 
Nottingham, and eventually in that of Windsor. It 
was while in this last-mentioned prison that he wrote 
his beautiful allegory, ' The King's Quhair,' certainly 
the finest poem that had been yet produced in the 
English language, with the exception of the immortal 
works of Chaucer. It was occasioned by his passion 
for the Lady Joanna Beaufort, a young person of dis- 
tinguished beauty, and nearly allied to the royal fa- 
mily, whom he afterwards married, and of whom he 
became enamoured by beholding her from the win- 
dow of his apartments walking in the gardens of the 
Castle. But as another of our poets, the elegant 
Lovelace, has beautifully said, writing also, as it 
would seem, from a place of confinement, 

*' Stone walls do not a prison make. 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage." 



Chaptee XVIL 

Natural Defecte orercome : Demoithtnesi DeB«uunoiiis H 
Sanndenon; Rngendas; Dfodotnt} Didymoi; Emdrfns; 
Be PagaB; Oaifleoj Enter} Moyet. 



Still more depressiiig than any of those depri' 
which we have yet considered, are such nata 
flictions as close up altogether some one or i 
the ordinary avenues by which knowledge fii 
way into the mind; and thus seem to oppi 
almost insurmountable obstacle to the pursui 
haps, of the very studies in which the inte 
powers, thus cramped or darkened, might ot) 
have been best fitted to excel Several ini 
might be mentioned, in which individuals, s 
attached to a particular path of ambition, ha 
mere perseverance, entirely overcome the s 
impediments presented by physical malconfon 
Thus, for example, Demosthenes strengths 
weak voice, and cured his natural indistinct 
articulation, by exercising himself in decia 
while ascending the brow of a hill, or walkin| 
the noise of the waves along the sea-shore, 
have contrived to prosecute certain profession 
ployments with distinguished success, under 
vantages of this sort, which no discipline couli 
The French advocate, Elie de Beaumont, after 
been educated for the bar, found his voice sc 
as completely to prevent his making any figu 
speaker ; but by devoting himself to the wri 
memorials for his clients, he soon establish 
himself the most btUliant reputation as a masU 
of law and oC e\ocy)aft\i<(^^ Ttk& ^^T«a«fL S 
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painter, Fernandez Navarete, was seized with an 
illness, when only two years old, which left him deaf 
and dumb for life. Yet in this state he displayed from 
his infancy the strongest passion for drawing, cover- 
ing the walls of the apartments with pictures of all 
sorts of objects, done with charcoal ; and having 
afterwards studied under Titian, he became eventu- 
ally one of the greatest artists of his age. Navarete, 
who flourished in the sixteenth century, could both 
read and write, and even possessed considerable 
learning. 

Blindness, however, is the calamity that seems 
most effectually to shut the mind up from the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. Yet we have many examples 
of the attainment of distinguished eminence in in- 
tellectual pursuits, under this severe deprivation. 
Of these we shall now proceed to lay a few of the 
more remarkable before our readers. 

Nicholas Saunderson was bom at the village of 
Thurston, in Yorkshire, in 1682. He was only a 
year old, when he was deprived, by small -pox, not 
only of his sight, but even of his eyes themselves, 
which were destroyed by abscess. Yet it was pro- 
bably to this apparent misfortune that Saunderson 
chiefly owed both a good education, and the leisure 
he enjoyed, from his earliest years, for the cultivation 
of his mind and the acquisition of knowledge. He 
was sent when very young to the free school at Pen- 
niston, in the neighbourhood of his native place; and 
here, notwithstanding the mighty disadvantage under 
which it would seem that he must have contended 
with his schoolfellows, he soon distinguished himself 
by his proficiency in Greek and Latin. It is to be 
regretted that we have no account of the mode of 
teaching that was adopted by his master in so sin- 
gular a case, or the manner in which the ^^oot \^q^ 
contrived to pursue his stupes in iVie ^^T^^^^ofl^^cta^* 
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sovereigD organ to which the mind is woni to 
chiefly indebted for knowledge. Some one n 
have read the lesson to him, till hb memory, streofl 
ened by the habit and the necessity of exerti 
had obtained complete possession of it, and the mil 
as it were, had made a book for itself which itoo 
read without the assistance of the eye. At all evei 
it is certain that the progress he maide in this part 
his education was such as is not often equalled, en 
by those to whom nature has given all Uie ordiB 
means of study ; for he acquired so great a &111 
arity with the Greek lang^uage, as to be in the hi 
of having the works written in it read to him, 1 
following the meaning of the author as if the eo 
position had been in English, while he shewed 
|)erfect mastery over the Latin, on many oc 
sioiiH in the course of his life, by both dictating 1 
Hpeaking it with the utmost fluency and commanc 
expreMHion. 

These acquirements were due of course, in a gi 
mcuHurc, to an excellent memory, which ag 
owed, no doubt, much of its power and aptiti 
to the very difhcuUiea under which it was oblif 
to exert itself. Every one of our faculties, cor 
real and mental, is to a certain extent weakened, 
lit leust prevented from reaching its utmost p 
Hiblu vigour and developement, by the assistano 
iiHually receives in its labours from other fiunilt 
Individuals deprived of the use of their hands h 
learned to write and paint with their toes ; no reat 
in the world, certainly, why those in possession of 
fitter and more natural instrument should relinqu 
it for the other, but yet an evidence of how m 
more some of our members are capable, and may 
nittdo by a certain discipline to perform, than we | 
ijonilly suppose. TV\^ German painter, Huqxna 
celebrated for \]he bvvnX. q^>d^\m^ "^vtotsw^'vaa 
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ginally an engraver, but was obliged to abandon that 
piofegsion in consequence of a weakness in bis right 
hand, which, however, permitted him to manage the 
pencil, although not the burin, and accordingly he 
applied himself to painting. But, some years after, 
hia disease increased so much, that, even for the 
lighter work it had now to do, his right hand 
became quite unserviceable ; and he would have been 
withoat a profession, or any means of subsistence at 
aH, if he had not determined to make his left hand 
anpply the place of its disabled companion. The ex- 
periment, aher being persevered in for some time, 
tncceeded perfectly, and he came at last to use the 
one hand with more ease and effect than he had ever 
done the other. 

Any one of us, it is obvious from this, might ac- 
quire for himself two right hands instead of one, 
if he thought it worth his while, and chose to take 
the requisite pains. And the same rule holds as to 
the other organs and higher iaculties. The peculiar 
mttribute of the eye is to distinguish colours ; there is 
none of its other functions which may not be per* 
ibrmed by some one or more of the other senses. 
But yet it does commonly serve us in a variety of 
other ways ; or rather, by means of the power it pos- 
sesses of distinguishing colours, it is able better than 
my of the other senses to do us certain services 
which yet they also might be made to perform. 
However convenient this arrangement may be in 
most respects, it is not unattended with disadvan- 
tages. If we did not possess the faculty of sight, or 
never opened our eyes except when we wanted 
merely to distinguish colours, many of our other 
ienses and feunilties would acquire a degree of power 
of which we have scarcely any conception. We de- 
nve more knowledge of the external woT\d i\o\SL>^^ 
4fye, than 6vm ail our other senses put V>^<&>i2c!L<&x % ^^"^ 
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it is its power of distinguishing colours which we 
chiefly make use of to measure every variety of dis • 
tance, form, and motion, which ohjects assume, and 
of many of them to ascertain even a multitude of 
other quahties. Above all, it is by this simple power 
of distinguishing colours that we read books, and 
are enabled to drink our fill from these most abound- 
ing fountains of knowledge and reflection. But even 
without the eye, we should not be altogether destitute of 
the means of forming an acquaintance with the things 
around us. We should only have to make our other 
faculties do more than they now do. Our touch 
would detect inequalities in surfaces that now feel to 
us perfectly smooth ; our taste and smell would ac- 
quire a delicacy and power of discernment, which 
would enable them to intimate to us, with exactness, 
the ])resence or approach of many bodies and sub- 
stances, by which they are now scarcely afiected; 
our hearing would come to their aid with a fineness 
of perception and discrimination that would tell the 
direction and distance of every sound, and measure 
with ease, and instinctively, differences of tone which 
at present only the closest attention can render sen- 
sible to the acutest ear. Undoubtedly we derive aH 
this knowledge with infinitely greater convenience 
through the medium of the eye, than we should do 
by this augmentation of the powers of our other 
senses, which, if so invigorated, would probably o^ 
casion us no little annoyance and discomfort, in con* 
veying to us the information we sought from them— 
to say nothing of the extremely inferior degree of se^ 
vice they would afler all render us as compared wilk 
that which we receive from the eye. But the cons' 
deration of these sleeping capabilities which are ii 
us (beside its importance in a philosophic point d 
view), ought not to )afe >«\lhout its use both in 8hel^ 
ing us, should we \)e d^^^vN^ 01 ^% \B£aRjk. vahiabii 
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of our bodily organs, what resources we still have for 
perseverance to avail itself of; and perhaps also in 
exciting us to bestow a little more pains than we 
ordinarily do in what we may call the education of 
those of our natural powers, which, however suscep- 
tible of being put to profitable exercise, we are apt to 
allow to remain inactive, merely because we do not 
find it absolutely necessary to make a call upon them 
for their services. 

What has been stated may teach us at least how 
much more efficient we might make almost any one 
of our feculties, by subjecting it to the proper dis- 
cipline. They are all invigorated by the habit of 
exertion. And more especially may the memory be 
rendered, by judicious cultivation, both quick and 
retentive, to a degree of which its ordinary efficiency 
seems to give no promise. In blind men this faculty 
is almost always powerful Not having the same 
opportunities which others enjoy of frequent or long- 
continued observation in regard to things with which 
they wish to make themselves acquainted, or of re- 
peated reference to sources of information respecting 
them, (their knowledge coming to them mostly in 
words, and not through the medium of the eye, which 
in general can both gather what it may desire to learn 
more deliberately, and recur at any time for what may 
liave been forgotten to some permanent and ready 
Temembrancer,) they are obliged to acquire habits 
ef more alert and watchful attention than those who 
are beset by so many temptations to an indolent and 
relaxed use of their faculties, as well as to give many 
matters in charge to their memory which it is not 
commonly thought worth while to put it to the trouble 
<if treasuring up. Their reward for all this is an 
«dded vigour of that mental power, proportioned to 
^the labour they give it to perform. But ^.ycj wokfc c& 
might improve hia memory to tVi^ «axskfc «*\k«x. 

2. c 
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by a voluntary perseverance in something like the 
same method of discipline in regard to it, to which a 
blind man is obliged to resort. The memory is 
not one of the highest faculties of the mind, but it is 
yet a necessary instrument and auxiliary, both in 
the acquisition and application of knowledge. The 
training, too, it may be observed, which is best 
adapted to augment its strength, is exactly that 
which, instead of being hurtful to any of our other 
faculties, must be beneficial to them all. 

On being brought home from school, young Swin- 
derson was taught arithmetic by his father, and soon 
evinced as remarkable an aptitude for this new study 
as he had done for that of the ancient languages. A 
gentleman residing in the neighbourhood of his native 
village gave him his first lessons in geometry ; and 
he received additional instruction from other indivi- 
duals, to whose notice his unfortunate situation and 
rare talents introduced him. But he soon got beyond 
all his masters, and lefl the most learned of them 
without any thing more to teach him. He then 
pursued his studies for some time by himself, needing 
no other assistance than a good author and some one 
to read to him. It was in this way he made himself 
acquainted with the works of the old Greek mathe- 
maticians, Euclid, Archimedes, and Diophantus. 
which he had read to him in the original. 

But he was still without a profession, or any 
apparent resource by which he might su])port him- 
self through life, although he had already reached 
his twenty-fourth or twenty-fifth year. His own 
wish was to go to the University; but the elf 
cumstances of his father, who held a place in the 
excise, did not enable him to gratify this ambitiua. 
At last, however, it was resolved that he should pio- 
ceed to CambTid^e, ivoV. \w iKe character of a student, 
but to open c\a^«^^ iox \«a«^t»s2L% \fiAi^\&aidai» and 
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itund philosophy. Accordingly, in the year 1 7 07, 1 
ade his appearance in that University, under th 
'otection of a friend, one of the fellows of Christ', 
ollege. That Society, with great liberality, imme* 
ately allotted him a chamber, admitted him to the 
le of their library, and gave him every other accom- 
lodation they could for the prosecution of his 
.udies. It is to be recorded, likewise, to the honour 
^ the eccentric Whiston, who then held the Luca- 
an Professorship of Mathematics in the university, 
i chair in which he had succeeded Sir Isaac Newton, 
iving been appointed at the express recommenda- 
m of that great man,) that, on Saunderson opening 
asses to teach the same branches of science upon 
hich he had been in the habit of reading lectures, he 
)t only shewed no jealousy of one whom a less gene- 
us mind might not unnaturally have regarded as a 
"al and intruder, but exerted himself, in every way in 
\ power, to promote his success. Saunderson com- 
need his prelections with Newton's Optics. The 
wtonian philosophy was as yet only beginning to 
act attention among the learned at Cambridge, 
iston himself informs us, in that curious produc- 
called his Memoirs, that his own attention had 
first strongly excited to the Principia by a paper 
en by Dr. Gregory, (nephew of the celebrated 
;s Gregory, whom we have already mentioned), 
professor at Edinburgh, ** wherein,** says he, 
had given the most prodigious commendations 
t work, i^ not only right in all things, but in a 
T the effect of a plainly divine genius ; and had 
7 caused several of his scholars to keep Acts, 
lall them, upon several branches of the New- 
philosophy; while we at Cambridge, poor 
IS ! were ignominiously studying the fictitious 
ses of the Cartesian, which Sir Isaac NevitA^ 

% c % 
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had also himself done formerly, as I have heard 
him say/' 

The subject itself which Saunderson chose, inde- 
pendently of the manner in which he treated it, was 
well calculated to attract notice, few things seeming 
at first view more extraordinary than that a man who 
had been blind almost from his birth should be able 
to explain the phenomena and expound the doctrines 
of light. The disadvantage under which Saunderson 
laboured here, however, was merely that he did not 
know experimentally the peculiar nature of the sensa- 
tions communicated by the organ of vision. There 
was nothing in this to prevent him from apprehending 
perfectly the laws of light — that it moves in straight 
hues — that it falls upon surfaces, and is refieded 
from them, at equal angles — that it is refracted, or 
has its course changed, on passing from one me- 
dium into another of different density — that rays of 
different colours are so refracted in different degrees ; 
and the consequences to which these primary laws 
necessarily lead. He was not, it is true, able to seethe 
rays, or, rather, to experience the sensation which 
they produce by falling upon the eye ; but, knowing 
tlieir direction, he could conceive them, or represent 
them, by other lines, palpable to the sense of touch, 
which he did jwssess. This latter was the way he ge- 
nerally took to make himself acquainted with any geo- 
metrical figure. He had a board, with a great number 
of holes in it, at small and regular distances from each 
other; and on this he easily formed any diagram he 
wished to have before him, by merely fixing a few pins 
in the proper places, and extending a piece of twine 
over them to represent the lines. In this manner,we are 
told, he formed his figures more readily than another 
could with a pen and ink. On the same board he pe^ 
formed his c«dcu\aWoivs, b>j tvxeans of a very ingeniom 
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method of notation which he had contrived. The 
holes were separated into sets of nine, each set 
forming a square, having a hole at each comer, 
another at the middle point of each side, and one in 
the centre. It is obvious that in such a figure, one 
pin placed at the centre might be made to stand in 
any one of eight different positions with reference to 
another pin placed on the boundary line of the square ; 
and each of these positions might represent, either 
to the eye or the touch, a particular number, thus 
affording signs for eight of the digits. Saunderson 
used to employ a pin with a larger head for the 
cttitral hole; so that even when it stood alone, it 
formed a symbol easily distinguishable from any 
other. LasUy, by using two large- headed pins in 
one of the positions, instead of one with a large and 
another with a small head as usual, he formed a 
tenth mark, and so obtained representatives for the 
nine digits and the cypher — all the elementary cha- 
racters required, as every one knows, in the common 
system of notation. Here, then, were evidently the 
means of performing any operation in arithmetic. 

In a description of this contrivance, which we have 
from the pen of Mr. Colson, Saunderson's successor 
at Cambridge, we are assured that its inventor, in 
making use of it, ** could place and displace his pins 
with incredible nimbleness and facihty, much to the 
pleasure and surprise of all the beholders. He could 
even break off in the middle of a calculation, and 
resume it when he pleased, and could presently know 
the condition of it by only drawing his fingers gently 
over the table." But Saunderson was ateo wont to 
perform many long operations, both in arithmetic and 
algdinra, solely by his powerhil and admirably disci- 
plined memory. And his mind, afler having once got 
possession of even a very complicated ^<eo\sAXxvQ£s>&L 
figure^ would, without the aid o\* «i\^ ^^^5&3^ «s[«v- 
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bols, easily retain a perfect conception of all its parts 
and reason upon it, or follow any demonstration 
of which it mi&:ht be the subject, as accurately as 
if he tiad it all the while under his eye. It occa- 
sionally cost him some effort, it was remarked, to im- 
print u])on his mind, in the first instance, a figure 
unusually intricate ; but when this was once done all 
his difiiculties were over. He seems indeed to have 
made use of sensible representations chiefly in explain- 
ing: tl^c theorems of science to his pupils. In the print 
prefixed to his Algebra he is represented discours- 
ing upon the geographical and astronomical circles 
of the globe by the assistance of an armillary sphere 
constructed of wood. His explanations were always 
reinurkable for their simplicity and clearness, qualities 
which they derived, however, not from any tedious 
or unnecessary minuteness by which they were cha- 
racterised, but from the skill and judgment with 
which he gave prominence to the really important 
points of his subject, and directed the attention of 
liis hearers to the particulars most concerned in its 
elucidation. 

His ability and success as a teacher continued ami 
augmented that crowded attendance of ])upils, which, 
in the tirst instance, he had owed perhaps principally 
to the mere curiosity of the public. Every succeed- 
ing I nivorsity examination afforded additional evi- 
dence of the beneiit derivetl from his prelections. 
His merits, consequently, were not long in beimr 
appreciated Inuh at Cambridge and among scientitv 
men in general. He obtained the acquaintance 
of Sir Isaac ^'ewton, his veneration for whom was 
rc]xiid by that illustrious philosopher with so much 
n^iiard, tliat when Whiston was expelled from his chair 
in 1711, Sir Isaac exerted himself with all his in- 
iiue nee to oblaiw xYvcwic^iwl situation for Saunderson. 
On yiis occasioU) Voo« \\\^\\^%^'S'QS. ^^^^M^^^^Medto 
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the Crown in his behalf to issue a mandate for confer- 
ring upon him the degree of Master of Arts, as a ne- 
cessary preliminary to his election ; and their request 
being complied with, he was appointed to the profes- 
sorship. From this time Saunderson gave himself up 
almost entirely to his pupils. Of his future history 
we need only relate that he married in 1723, and was 
created Doctor of Laws in 1728, on a visit of George 
II. to the University, on which occasion he delivered 
a Latin oration of distinguished eloquence. He died 
in 1739, in the 57th year of his age, leaving a 
son and daughter. 

. His constant labours as a teacher had left him but 
little time to prepare any thing for the press. But 
an able and well-known treatise on Algebra, which 
he had employed his latter years in compiling, ap- 
peared in two volumes quarto the year after his death. 
With the exception of a work on Fluxions, and a 
Latin commentary on Sir Isaac Newton's * Principia,' 
which were printed together several years aftenvards, 
none of the other papers left by this eminent mathe- 
matician have yet been given to the world. 

Saunderson 's knowledge of the external world, as 
we have already observed, was principally obtained 
by his sense of touch, which he possessed in exquisite 
perfection. He could not, however, by this means 
distinguish colours, as it has been asserted that blind 
men have sometimes done ; and after many efforts he 
became convinced that the attempt was quite impos- 
sible. But he would detect counterfeit from genuine 
medals with great exactness, even in cases in which 
able connoisseurs were deceived. He always felt a 
roughness on the new cast coin, although imperceptible 
either to the touch or the eye of others. His feeling 
of the changes of the atmosphere was in like manner, 
as mig^t be supposed, extremely delicate. " \ Vssh^ 
been present with him in a gardeik, m"ei^\!B% <^«^''^'" 
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tions on the sun/' says the writer of the account of 
his life prefixed to his Alg^ebra, who had l)een one of 
his intimate friends, ** when he has taken notice of 
every cloud that disturbed our observation, almost as 
justly as we could. He could tell when any thing 
was held near his face, or when he passed by a tree 
at no great distance, provided the air was calm, and 
little or no wind ; these he did by the different pulse 
of the air upon his face." His sense of hearing, too, 
was exceedingly refined ; and it was thought that be 
might have risen to great eminence as a musician, if 
his geometrical talents had not withdrawn iiim to 
other pursuits. He played with great skill on the 
flute ; but the principal advantage which he derived 
from the accuracy of his ear, was the means it afforded 
him, in the absence of a higher sense, of distin- 
guishing not only persons by the sound of their 
voices, but places, distances, and the different sizes of 
rooms, by the echo which they returned of his own 
voice or his tread. To such perfection had he car- 
ried the art of interpreting these signs, which are so 
vague to ordinary observers, because so little noticed 
by them, that we are told he scarcely ever was carried 
a second time to any place in which he had once been, 
without recognizing it. 

Saunderson is not the only blind mathematician on 
record. The writer of his life, whom we have 
already quoted, mentions Diodotus the Stoic, 
DiDVMUs of Alexandria, Eusebius, and Nicasius de 
VoERDA. Diodotus was the preceptor of Cicero in 
Greek literature and geometry, and, as that great 
philosopher himself informs us, lived many years in 
his house af\er becoming bUnd, giving himself to 
philosophy more assiduously than ever, and even 
continuing to teach geometry ; a thing, says Cicero, 
whicli one would lYuivk ^cAxeel^ ^ssible fur a blind 
man to do, yet vroxM \vft ^vwrX >n» \^s^ ^bere 
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every line was to be drawn just as exactly as if he 
had had the use of his eyes. This was nothing, how- 
ever, to what Saunderson did, who directed his pupils 
how to draw figures not only which he did not see, 
but which he had never seen. Didymus, who flou- 
rished in the fourth century, is known only as a 
theological writer ; but we are informed by St. Je- 
rome, who was his pupil, that although he lost his 
sight at five years of age, he distinguished himself 
at the school of Alexandria by his proficiency 
not merely in grammar, rhetoric, logic, music, and 
arithmetic, but in the remaining two of the seven 
departments then conceived to constitute the whole 
field of human learning, geometry and astronomy, 
sciences of which, remarks the narrator, it is scarcely 
conceivable how any knowledge should be obtained 
without the assistance of the eye. Didymus, like 
Saunderson, pursued his studies by employing per- 
sons to read for him. One of his disciples, Palladius, 
remarks, that blindness, which is to others so terrible 
a misfortune, was the greatest of blessings to Didy- 
mus, inasmuch as, by removing from him all objects 
that would have distracted his attention, it lefl his 
faculties at much greater liberty than they otherwise 
would have been for the study of the sciences. 
Didymus, however, does not seem to have been 
himself altogether of this opinion, since we find it 
recorded, that when St. Anthony, who, attracted by 
the report of his wonderful learning and sanctity, had 
come from the desert to pay him a visit, put to him 
the question, "Are you grieved that you are blind?" 
although it was repeated several times, Didymus 
could not be prevailed upon to return any other 
answer than that he ** certainly was,*' — greatly to the 
mortification of the Saint, who was astonished that a 
wise man should lament the loss of a faculty ^Vctic^ 
we 00)7 possess, as he chose to ex.^i%«>^\V^\^^<^'^'* 
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destroy or impair. Whosoever, therdore, sufferiog 
under this doom, shall not 

" bate a jot 

Of heart or hope; but still bear up and steer 
Right onward," 

be the healing and strengthening^ toils in which he 
exercises his spirit those of science or of song, still 
])resents us with an example of heroic wisdom well 
worthy of our admiration. 

It seems to have been the tradition of Greece that 
the Iliad and Odyssey were both composed by Homer 
after he was blind, although, of course, from mate 
rials which he had collected before that misfortune 
befel him ; for it is very evident that the author of 
these poems must, at one time of his life, have su^ 
veyed whatever was most interesting that the world 
had at that early age to shew, with no dim or unob- 
servant eye. But of Homer, in truth, we know 
nothinc:. Tlie oriccin of the Iliad and the Od\*ssev 
is (he most perplexing problem in literature; and 
Homer must, in all probabihty, ever remain to us a 
more name. The poems themselves are Homer, and 
jierhaps there never was another. But if 

*' Blind Thamyris, and blind Maoonides, 
And Tiresias, and Phuieus, prophets old," 

instead of being fablers themselves, were merely the 
creations of other fablers, the Poet of Paradise at least 
uttered his harmonious numbers in darkness, — as 
he himself expresses it, 

" In darkness, and with dangers compassM round.*' 

^IiLTON is supposed to have been in the fifty-fourth 
year of his age when he commenced the composition 
ol' his immortal epic, although the high theme had 
duubtless for some llm^ before occupied his thoughts. 
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entered the army at the early acre of twelve, he lost 
his left eye before he was seventeen, at the sie^e of 
Montaubui. He still, however, pursued his pro- 
fession with unabated ardour, and distinp^uished 
himself by many acts of brilliant courage. At last, 
when about to be sent into Portugal with the rank 
of Field Marshal, he was seized with an illness, 
which deprived him of his remaining eye. He 
was yet only in his thirty-eighth year, and he de- 
termined that the misfortunes he had already sus- 
tained in the service of his country should not 
prevent him from recommencing his public career 
in a new character. He had always been attached 
to mathematics, and he now devoted himself assi- 
duously to the prosecution of his favourite study, 
with a view principally to the improvement of the 
science of fortification, for which his great experi- 
ence in the field particularly fitted him. During the 
twenty years afler this which he passed in a state 
of total blindness, he gave a variety of publications 
to the world ; among which may be mentioned, besides 
his well-known and largest work, on Fortification, 
his * Geometrical Theorems,' and his ' Astronomical 
Tables.' He is also the author of a rare book called 
• An Historical and Geographical Account of the 
River of the Amazons,' which is remarkable as con- 
taining a chart asserted to have been made by him- 
self after he was blind. It is said not to be very 
correct, although a wonderful production for such 
an artist 

The distinguished mathematician, Euler, was 
struck with blindness in his fiRy-ninth year, his sight 
having fallen a sacrifice to his indefatigable applica- 
tion. He ' had literally written and calculated him- 
self blind. Yet afier this misfortune he continued 
to calculate, and to dictate books, at leasA^ >£\!^^\.'VKk 
write them, as actively as ever, l^^a *• 1^^\s!kK«i^& <a^ 
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Algebra,' a work that has been translated into every 
language of Europe, was dictated by him when blind 
to an amanuensis, who was only a tailor's appren- 
tice; but who, though altogether unacquaintcKl with 
algebra when he began his task, is said to have ac- 
quired a complete knowledge of that science in the 
course of merely taking down what Euler spoke, 
with such admirable clearness and simplicity is the 
work composed. His Algebra was followed by several 
other most ingenious and elaborate works, among 
which particularly deserve to be mentioned his * New 
Theory of the Moon's Motions,' and the Tables by 
which it was accompanied, the computation of 
which, by a person in EuWs situation, not only de- 
prived of sight, but harassed by other misfortunes, 
(for while he was engaged on this work, his house 
was burned to the ground by a fire, from which he 
narrowly escaped with his life,) cannot but be re- 
garded as one of the most wonderful triumphs ever 
achieved by the energy of mind over the opposition of 
circumstances. But Euler affords us in every way the 
most remarkable example on record of activity in sci- 
entific labours. The mere catalogue which has been 
published of his works extends to fifty printed pages. 
" It may be asserted, without exaggeration," says 
Lacroix*, " that he composed more than one-half of 
the mathematical memoirs contained in the forty-six 
quarto volumes which the academy of Petersbuiiff 
published from 1727 to 1783 ; and he left at his 
death about a hundred memoirs ready for the press, 
which the same academy inserts successively in the 
volumes it still continues to give to the world. In 
addition to this immense mass of productions, he 
composed various separate works, extremely im- 
portant in respect of the subjects of which they treat, 
and many of t\iem of eousiderable magnitude, fie 
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At this period of his life he was quite blind, having 
lost his sight, which had early begun to decay, during 
the composition of his famous * Defence of the People 
of England,' in answer to Salmasius. He felt the 
calamity that was coming upon him while occupied 
with this work, but the apprehension did not induce 
him even to relax his labours ; and afler the foreseen 
event had occurred, we find him, in one of his ma- 
jestic strains, consoling himself under the extinction 
of his sight by the thought of the cause in which he 
had sacrificed it : — 

*^ What supports me, dost tbou ask ? 
The conscience, friend, to have lost them overplied 
In liberty's defence, my noble task, 
Whereof all Europe rings from side to side." 

Paradise Lost was probably only the work of three 
or four years, since there is reason to believe that it 
was completed in 1665, although not published 
till 1667. But this poem, as is well known, was 
not the only fruit of the noble intellect of Milton, 
while bearing up against the accumulated pressure of 
disease, old age, and the " evil days ** on which he had 
fallen. Beside a mass of philological labours of extra- 
ordinary magnitude, and several political tracts, which 
in eloquence and power are scarcely surpassed by 
anything he had written in the vigour of life and 
health, we owe to the blind old man the Paradise 
Regained, and the Samson Agonistes, the not un- 
worthy companions of his grander song. We cannot 
mourn over the sightless orbs of Milton ; he could 
not have done greater things than he did in his 
blindness : — 

'' . Samson hath quit himself 

Like Samson, and heroically hath finished 
A life heroic. 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail, 
Or knock the breast ; no we&kne%%) xvo co^\.«tcv\X^ 
Dispniie or blame ; nothing but 'vieW «iid liw?^ 



I 
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in the first volume of the ' MemoiBi of tte litenq 
and PhUosophical Society of Mueheitar/ •* wemlbi 
favourite employments of his in&at ycMs* JkX^ymj 
early age he mtde himself acqueiiiled with the uh 
of edgMl tools so peifectly, that, notwithstandhig hii 
entire blindness* he was abk to nsake Uttleiriiil* 
mills ; and he efen constructed a loom with his cfii 
hands, which still shew the dcatrioes of wounds hi 
received in the execution of these JuTenile enplotts* 
Besides a knowledge of the ancient kagwiges* isi 
of music, he is stated by Mr* Bew, who beMss m 
quainted with him about the year 1789» to have vmk 
himself extensively conversant with Algirim wi 
Geometry, and with Chemistry, Medmnica, Opdn 
Astronomy, and the other departments of NiMnl 
Science. At this time he was engaged in ddlM^ 
inf^ lectures on Chemistry and Natiml Philosopkf 
in the difihrent large towns throughout the oousita 
He used to perform all his experiments, we are tols, 
with his own hands, and with extraordinary neatoea* 
Moyes possessed all that extreme delicacy in di 
Hcnses of touch and hearing for which the blind hen 
usually been remarkable. We have been told, thll 
having been one day accosted in the street bjSj 
young friend whom he had not met with for a goti 
many years, his instant remark, on hearing^ his voieiv 
was, how much taller you have grown since 
last met! When first brought into a compaoj, 
his custom was to remain silent for a short tinNb 
until by the sound of the different voices he hri 
made himself acquainted with the size of ilM 
room, and the number of persons in it. He ntf 
then quite at his ease, readily distinguished 
Hpeaker from another, and shone gpreatly himself bf 
his powers of conversation. Although at that 
not in affluent circumslancea^ and having indeed 
^iug to depend upon «xc«\;^» ^^ N«r| 
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At this period of his life he was quite blind, having 
lost his sight, which had early begun to decay, during 
the composition of his famous * Defence of the People 
of England,' in answer to Salmasius. He felt the 
calamity that was coming upon him while occupied 
with this work, but the apprehension did not induce 
him even to relax his labours ; and afler the foreseen 
event had occurred, we find him, in one of his ma- 
jestic strains, consoling himself under the extinction 
of his sight by the thought of the cause in which he 
had sacrificed it : — 

" What supports me, dost thou ask ? 
The conscience, friend, to have lost them overplied 
In liberty's defence, my noble task, 
Whereof all Europe rings from side to side." 

Paradise Lost was probably only the work of three 
or four years, since there is reason to believe that it 
was completed in 1665, although not published 
till 1667. But this poem, as is well known, was 
not the only fruit of the noble intellect of Milton, 
while bearing up against the accumulated pressure of 
disease, old age, and the " evil days " on which he had 
fallen. Beside a mass of philological labours of extra- 
ordinary magnitude, and several political tracts, which 
in eloquence and power are scarcely surpassed by 
anything he had written in the vigour of life and 
health, we owe to the blind old man the Paradise 
Regained, and the Samson Agonistes, the not un- 
worthy companions of his grander song. We cannot 
mourn over the sightless orbs of Milton ; he could 
not have done greater things than he did in his 
blindness : — 

'< . Samson hath quit himself 

Like Samson, and heroically hath finished 
A life heroic. 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail, 
Or knock the breast ; no weakness, xvo co'&Vetcv^V^ 
Dispnise or blame ; nothing bul NveW «.Tid ^ivt^ 
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Chapter XVIIL 

Diflficultiet occasioned by Blindness conquered. Homer; IIU 
Salinas ; Stanley ; Metcalf ; Henry the Minstrel ; Scapinelli ; Bl 
lock ; Anna Williams j Huber. 

MATHEMAtiCAL investigation is, strictly speaki 
merely a mental exercise, and it is certainly c 
ceivable that every theorem man has yet den 
strated in abstract science might have been discovf 
by him without the aid of his external senses. I 
on the other hand, every operation of mind is 
greatly facilitated by the employment of sens 
symbols, and especially the processes of acquir 
apprehending, and recollecting knowledge, as wel 
of pursuing long and intricate calculations or dec 
tions, receive such important assistance from tl 
lines, figures, letters, and other marks which i 
be made to present the record of every thov 
faithfully to the eye, that we are justified in quo 
any remarkable case of progress, even in abst 
science, attained without the aid of this iuNTi 
ble organ, as a noble example of what perse 
ance may accomplish in the face of the most foi 
dable difficulties. It is much even for the min< 
rise superior to so crushing a calamity as the los 
sight, and to maintain or recover its spirit of exer 
under a deprivation which may be said to take f 
it for ever that which nature has appointed to h 
once the chief helpmate and best sweetener o) 
Ja hours, ll wowXA. ^^«wv almost as if life o 
scarcely conlmue dt^vreX^^ V.^ ^»xxl ^^isjor. ^ 
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thought may be expressed, in the language, familiar 
to all, of Milton's beautiful and pathetic lamenta- 
tion: 



t< 



with the year 



Seasons return ; but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 
But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and, for the book of knowledge fair. 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of Nature's works, to me expunged and rased." 

What an attestation to the medicinal value of intel- 
lectual labour, that it has so oflen cheered even such 
desolation as this! and how strong must be the 
natural love of knowledge in the human mind, that 
even in the midst of such impediments to its gratifi- 
cation it has in so many instances so eagerly sought 
and so largely attained its end ! Afler the examples 
we have mentioned of individuals who in this state 
of blindness have distinguished themselves by their 
eminence in the severest exercises of the mind, it may 
be thought less surprising that others should, in the 
same condition, have devoted themselves with suc- 
cess to pursuits of a less laborious character, and not 
so rigorously taxing the attention and the memory. 
Pbetry and music, for example, may be deemed the 
especially appointed occupations of the blind, as 
having their subject and their materials chiefly in the 
imagination and the affections, and being apparently 
^ better fitted to dispense with the aid of visible sym- 
^ hols than the intricate reasonings and calculations of 
J, science Yet even poetry owes much of its inspiration 
(^ to the eye wandering in freedom over nature; and 
1^ more to that serenity and gladness of the soul, which 
.. so heavy an affliction as Uie loss of sight i& q.^<. \]^ 

^ T> ^ 
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estroy or impair. Whosoeveft therefore, suffering 
inder this doom, shall not 

" bate a jot 

Of heart or hope; but still bear up and steer 
Right onward," 

be the healing and strengthening toils in which he 
exercises his spirit those of science or of song, still 
presents us with an example of heroic wisdom well 
worthy of our admiration. 

It seems to have been the tradition of Greece that 
the Iliad and Odyssey were both composed by Homee 
aHer he was blind, although, of course, from mate- 
rials which he had collected before that misfortune 
befel him ; for it is very evident that the author of 
these poems must, at one time of his life, have su^ 
veyed whatever was most interesting that the world 
had at that early age to shew, with no dim or unob- 
servant eye. But of Homer, in truth, we know 
nothing. The origin of the Iliad and the Odyssey 
is the most perplexing problem in literature ; and 
Homer must, in all probability, ever remain to us a 
mere name. The poems themselves are Homer, am 
perhaps there never was another. But if 

" Blind Thamyris, and blind Maeonides, 
And Tiresias, and Phineus, prophets old," 

instead of being fablers themselves, were merely t 
creations of other fablers, the Poet of Paradise at Ic 
uttered his harmonious numbers in darkness,- 
he himself expresses it, 

" In darkness, and with dangers compass'd round." 

Milton is supposed to have been in the fifty-f( 
year of his age when he commenced the compo' 
of his immortal epic, although the high theme 
doubtless for some Ume before occupied his thoi 
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At this period of his life he was quite blind, having 
lost his sight, which had early begun to decay, during 
the composition of his famous * Defence of the People 
of England,' in answer to Salmasius. He felt the 
calamity that was coming upon him while occupied 
with this work, but the apprehension did not induce 
him even to relax his labours ; and afler the foreseen 
event had occurred, we find him, in one of his ma- 
jestic strains, consoling himself under the extinction 
of his sight by the thought of the cause in which he 
had sacrificed it : — 

" What supports me, dost thou ask ? 
The conscience, friend, to have lost them overplied 
In liberty's defence, my noble task, 
Whereof all Europe rings from side to side.*' 

Paradise Lost was probably only the work of three 
or four years, since there is reason to believe that it 
was comfpleted in 1665, although not published 
till 1667. But this poem, as is well known, was 
not the only fruit of the noble intellect of Milton, 
while bearing up against the accumulated pressure of 
disease, old age, and the ** evil days " on which he had 
fallen. Beside a mass of philological labours of extra- 
ordinary magnitude, and several political tracts, which 
in eloquence and power are scarcely surpassed by 
anything he had written in the vigour of life and 
health, we owe to the blind old man the Paradise 
Regained, and the Samson Agonistes, the not un- 
worthy companions of his grander song. We cannot 
mourn over the sightless orbs of Milton ; he could 
not have done greater things than he did in his 
blindness : — 

'< . Samson hath quit hmiself 

Like Samson, and heroically hath finished 
A life heroic. 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail, 
Or knock the breast ; no weakness, xvo c«^V«t«\X^ 
Dispnuse or blame ; nothmg Vml ^e\\ «iii^ \ivt?'^ 
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The Spanish musician, Fiulncib Salinas, whs 
flourished in the sixteenth century, was born blind. 
Nevertheless, he early distinguished himself by his 
proficiency, not only in music, but in the ancient 
tankages and in science. This blind man event- 
ually became Professor of Music in the University oi 
Salamanca ; and he published an able work in Latin 
on the theory of his favourite science. We had in 
later times, in our own country, an eminent example 
of musical attainments made in similarcir cumstances 
to those of Salinas. John Stanley was born in 
London in 1713, and lost his eyesight, when only 
two years old, by a fall. In this condition he applied 
himself with such extraordinary success to the study 
of music, that in his eleventh year he was chosen 
organist to the church of AUhallows, in Bread- 
street, and two years aflerwards obtained the sanu 
situation in the church of St. Andrew, Holbom 
although opposed by many other candidates. Ftod 
this he went, in 1734, to the Temple Church, havin 
already, when only sixteen, taken his deujee < 
Bachelor of Music, at Oxford. Mr. Stanley died 
1786, atler having for many years stood at the ho 
of the practitioners of sacred music in Englai 
The names of other distinguished musical c()m))08( 
who were either born blind or became so in ei 
infancy, might be added to these. 

Nor is music the only one of the fine arts in \%' 
the blind have excelled. We read of a sculptor 
became blind at twenty years of age, and yet 
years aflerwards made a statue of i'ope U 
VIII. in clay, and another of Cosmo II. of 
rence, of marble. Another blind sculj)t()r is 
tioned by Roger d^iY'^^^, \\\ v^\w of his wor' 
painting; he exee\\\ft<\. vjl vc\ax>^^ '5\ss.\>3«. ^ 
Charles I. with gxea-VVaaX^ ^\^vtfi<t\a^N, ^• 
we to be surprvsed «l\. vYvv^ d^^v^xx\>i, xS. x*^ v 
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what is told us of a young French lady, who lost 
her sight in her second year, and of whose marvellous 
accomplishments we have an account in the Annual 
Register for 1762. This lady is said, notwithstand- 
ing her blindness, to have been an excellent player 
at cards, a ready and elegant writer, and even to 
have been able to read written characters. On 
sitting down to play at cards, she first went over 
the pack, marking every one of the fifty-two cards 
by so slight an indentation, as scarcely to be percep- 
tible to any one else on the closest inspection, but 
which, nevertheless, she herself, by the delicacy of 
her touch, instantly recognised. She then proceeded 
without difficulty, only requiring, of course, that every 
card should be named as it was played. In writing 
she used a sharp and hard-pointed pencil, which 
marked the paper so as to enable her to read what 
she had written with her finger-ends. All this, it 
must be confessed, seems very like a fiction ; but 
it is, perhaps, scarcely so wonderful as what is told 
of an English lady, who was examined by several 
eminent physicians, and among others by Sir Hans 
Sloane. She had been deprived by disease, not 
only of her sight but of her powers of speech and 
hearing, so that there remained only the organs of 
touch, taste, and smell, by which she could hold 
communication with others. Deaf, dumb, and 
blind as she was, however, she yet in course of 
time learned to converse with her fi*iends by means of 
an alphabet made by their hands or fingers pressed in 
different ways upon her^s. She very soon also acquired 
the power of writing with great neatness and exact- 
ness, and used to sit up in bed, we are told, at any 
hour of the night, either to write oxlo vi wVc«V«:^^»r. 
felt herself indisposed to sleep. >N^ ^-a^ ^^^ N^'8^. 
an invaluable possession the kxiONAed^c; o^ ^"^^^ 
must have been to this ind\v\duuV vjVco. ^^ ^^^^ 
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that on first being reduced to the state of deplorable 
helplessness which she afterwards found admitted of 
so many aUeviations, nothing but the power she still 
retained of scrawling a few words, which yet she 
could not discern, could have enabled her at all to 
communicate her wishes or feelings to those around 
her But for this power it would seem that she must 
have been for ever shut out from even the most 
imperfect intercourse with her species ; for it was 
through it alone that she could intimate to them the 
meaning she wished to be assigned to each of the 
different palpable signs which constituted her alphabet 
With this instrument of communication, the arrange- 
ment would be easily effected ; it would otherwise 
have been impracticable. We have abundant reason to 
set a high value on the art of writing, but to this 
person it was invaluable. To us it is the most use- 
ful of all the arts ; to her it was the means of resto- 
ration to life from a state of exclusion, almost as 
complete as that of the grave. 

But perhaps the most singular instance on record 
of a blind person triumphing over those difficulties of 
his situation, which are apparently most insuperable, 
is afforded in John Metcalf ,or, as he was com- 
monly called. Blind Jack, a well-known character, 
who died only a few years ago. This person was a 
native of Manchester or the neighbourhood, and 
Mr. Bew has given an account of him in the 
paper we have already quoted. After telling us that 
he became blind at a very early age, so as to be 
entirely ignorant of light and its various effects, 
the narrative proceeds as follows: — "This man 
passed the younger part of his life as a waggoner, 
and occasionally as a guide in intricate roads during 
the night, or when the tracks were covered with 
snow. Strange as Oni^ roA.^ a^i^r to those who 
can see, the employ raewX. Y^^ Vaa iwvK. >QSi^Ktv3bkKa is 
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still more extraordinary; it is oue of the last to 
which we could suppose a blind man would ever turn 
Yds attention j His present occupation is that of pro- 
jector and surveyor of highways in difficult and 
mountainous parts. With the assistance only of a 
long staff, I have several times met this man tra- 
Tersing the roads, ascending precipices, exploring 
▼alleys, and investigating their severed extents, forms, 
and situations, so as to answer his designs in the 
best manner. The plans which he designs, and the 
estimates he makes, are done in a method peculiar 
to himself, and which he cannot well convey the 
meaning of to others. His abilities in this respect 
are nevertheless so great, that he finds constant em- 
ployment Most of the roads over the Peak in Der- 
byshire have been altered by his directions, particu- 
larly those in the vicinity of Buxton ; and he is at 
this time constructing a new one betwixt Wilmslow 
and Congleton, with a view to open a communication 
to the great London road, without being obliged to 
pass over the mountains/' Mr. Bew adds in a note, 
*' Since this paper was written, and had the honour 
of being delivered to the Society, I have met this 
blind projector of the roads, who was alone as usual, 
and amongst other conversation, I made some en- 
quiries, concerning this new road. It was really 
astonishing to hear with what accuracy he described 
the courses and the nature of the different soils 
through which it was conducted. Having mentioned 
to him a boggy piece of ground it passed through* 
he observed, that ' that was the only place he had 
doubts concerning ; and that he was apprehensive 
they had, contrary to his directions, been too sparing 
of their materials.' "* 

We will mention, in conclusion, only a very few 
others of the blind who have distin^^bsd ^S&sss^ 

• Memoinof tbt lAtenry and FinWmoig^Yikiil ^a)cak!c<| t^^^vor 
rAwfwv voLL 
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selves in literature. The Senldi pool* oommoBfy 
knowa by tlie name of Hmnnr Htm Minnlnl, bettor 
known as **' Blind Harry,*' mbo liaa hk a {kmb 
io the dialect of hia country on tfae' ncfciwwmu te 
of Sir William Wallace, waa bom Ufaid; In addi- 
tion to his poetical powen. wlndi aie comridw- 
able, he seems to have p wa eDse d a knowledge of 
I^tin and French, aswellasoftheprincfoal acwoeai 
cultivated in his time. Hia work ahewa mm to hate 
had some acquaintance in partienlar both with 
divinity and astronomy. He flourished about ths 
middle of the fifteenth century; and J<dui M^or; 
the historian, in whose youth he waa atill attvo, tdb 
us, that he was wont to recite his Tsrsea at the iMsli 
of the nobility, *' obtaining in that maimer,^ he 
adds, ^ his food and raiment, of which he waa writ 
worthy." Henry's work long continued a popdar * 
favourite in Scotland, and is still very generally 
read in a modernised 'form. — The Italian poet 8ca* 
piNELLi, who was born at Modena in 1585, was also 
blind from his birth. He held a professor^s chair 
successively at Bologna, Modena, and Pisa; and 
having then been recalled to occupy the place of 
Chief Professor of Eloquence, on which he had 
lonir set his heart, in the first of these Universities, 
died there in the forty-ninth year of his age. Sea- 
pinelli, beside several prose compositions, wrote 
verses both in Italian and Latin ; and all his woricB 
are distinguished^ not only by their learning, but by 
a purity and elegance of diction, rare at the time 
when he flourished. He was accounted, indeed, 
one of the most finished scholars of his day. 

Nor must we forget here the well-known name of 

the Rev. Dr. Blacklock. He was bom at the 

town of Annan, in Dumfries-shire, in 1721. When 

no more than six months old he was reduced to a 

state of complete bUndne&« \>^ ^xds^'^x. T^^i ^ma I 

m his circumstancea tbia vro:^ «^ ^^>o5awSK^ \«wr\ 
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calamity ; for his father was only a poor working 
mason, with several other children to provide for, 
and but little in a condition, therefore, to sustain the 
burden of a son, not only lefl more than usually de- 
pendent upon him during childhood, but seemingly 
unfitted for ever taking care of himself But never 
were the duties of a father more admirably fulfilled 
than by this excellent man in his humble estate. 
His poor blind boy was the object of an unceasing 
tenderness and care, which, not satisfied with provid- 
ing for the supply of his bodily wants, lefl nothing un- 
done that could contribute either to improve or amuse 
his mind^ and so make up to him, as far as possible, 
for his melancholy deprivation. He delighted es- 
pecially to spend his leisure hours in reading to 
him ; and finding him fond of poetry, he procured 
• as many of the works of our English poets 
as he could, and thus nourished in him a passion 
which aflerwards became one of the chief consola- 
tions of his life. In this way young Blacklock be- 
came a versifier himself at a very early age, some 
of his poems, which were aflerwards published, being 
dated in his twelflh year. He had before this, how- 
ever, been sent to school, where, in the course of 
time, he became a tolerable proficient in the common 
branches of education, and even made considerable 
progress in the knowledge of the Latin language. 
He was very much indebted, in making these at- 
tainments, to the assistance of his schoolfellows, to 
all of whom his gentle and yet lively and playful 
disposition, as well as his helplessness, greatly en- 
deared him. At last, however, in his nineteenth 
year, he lost his inestimable father. Helpless as he 
"Was, and rendered more so than he would otherwise 
have been from the very excess of care he had here- • 
tofore experienced, he was now lefl apparewtl^ ^S^2c^- 
out a firiend on earth from wbom U^ covsX^ ^^^^^rN. ^ 
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tinuation of the attentions he so much needed ; 
i the prospect before him was as gloomy as it is 
ssible to imagine. He has expressed the feelings 
Xh which he looked forward to the future at this 
me in some very pathetic verses, which are to be 
>und among his printed poems. He was not, 
lowever, lefl long without a protector. His case hav- 
ng reached the ear of Dr. Stephenson, one of the 
Medical Professors in the University of Edinburgh, 
that gentleman generously invited him to come to the 
Scottish metropolis, where he engaged to find him 
the means of pursuing his studies at College. Black- 
lock gladly accepted this liberal offer. While io 
Edinburgh, he availed himself with eagerness oi 
every opportunity of improvement which presented 
itself. Thus, for instance, he acquired a familiaritj 
with the French language, by conversing with a ladj 
of his acquaintance, who was a native of France 
When he had been a few years at the University, h 
published, at the suggestion of his friends, a voluir 
of poems ; and this attracted to him the more gener 
notice of the literary world. Among others whr 
attention was drawn to the productions of the bl 
poet was Mr. Spence, Professor of Poetry at Oxff 
who published a critical review of them, accompa 
by a sketch of their author's history, which h? 
great effect in making him more extensively kn 
in the meanwhile, Blacklock continued his st 
at Edinburgh, until he had finished the 
course of education prescribed to candidates fi 
ministry in the Scotch Church, which c^c 
him ten years. In 1754 a second e:lition 
poems was published by subscription: and 
been a few years atlerwards licenced by the 
tery ai^ a preacher, he i^-as inducted to the c 
KirkcudbhgViti ow vVvt ^Te^utation of the 
Selkirk. So mxjfcVv o^i^osvNXow, Vsy«^\^^ -^ 
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by the inhabitants of the place to this arrangement 
for giving them a blind clergyman, that Blacklock 
was soon induced to resign his appointment for a 
small annuity. With this provision he returned to 
Eldinburgh ; and being now married, opened an esta- 
blishment for receiving boarders, whose studies he 
proposed to superintend. In this occupation, and in 
a variety of literary pursuits, he spent his remaining 
life, and died at Edinburgh in 1791. He had re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1766, and 
may be said to have eventually attained a highly 
respectable place among the literary characters of his 
time, although his poetry does not indicate a great deal 
of power. He possessed, however, we are told, won- 
derful facility in verse-making, and used sometimes 
to dictate thirty or forty verses to his friends almost 
as fast as they could be written down. His chief en- 
joyments were conversation and music ; and although 
not unvisited by occasional depression of spirits, he 
was generally cheerful, and seemed, indeed, to enjoy 
life as much upon the whole as any of his friends 
whom nature had more bountifully endowed. One 
of the most interesting of Dr. Blacklock's productions 
is his paper, to which we have already more than 
once referred, on the Blind, in the Encyclopeedia 
Britannica. He produced, also, a few other per- 
formances in prose of greater extent. 

At this time, too, lived a female writer of verses, 
who was also blind. Miss Anna Williams. This 
bdy came to London in 1730, when only twenty- 
four years of age, with her father, a Welsh sur- 
geon, who had given up his profession in conse- 
quence of imagining that he had discovered a 
method of finding the longitude at sea, which would 
make his fortune. Afier many efforts, however, to 
obtain the patronage of Governmeivl iot \\\% ^^^\cir^ 
and having* exhausted his resources, Yve >n«» ^i\;X^%«^ nr* 
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take refuge in the Charter-house. His daug^hter, 
who had been hberally educated, and had at first 
mixed in all the gaieties of the metropolis, was now 
oblififcd to support both him and herself by working 
lit her neeille. But after struggling in this M-ay 
for some years, she lost her sight by a cataract. 
Her situation, it might be imagined, was now both 
heli)less and hopeless in the extreme ; but a strong 
mind enabled her to rise above her calamity. She 
not only continued the exercise of her needle, we are 
told, with as much activity and skill as ever, but 
never suffering her spirits to droop, distinguished 
herself just as she had been used to do, by the neat- 
ness of her dress, and preserved all her old attach- 
ment to literature. In 1746, af\er she had been six 
years blind, she published a translation from the 
French of La Bleterie's * Life of the Emperor 
Julian.* Her father having some time after this met 
with Dr. Johnson, told him his story, and in men- 
tic )iiiii£r his daughter, gave so interesting an account 
ol' her, that the Doctor expressed himself desirous 
of making her acquaintance, and eventually invited 
lier to reside in his house as a companion to his wife. 
Mrs. Johnson died soon after; but Miss Williams 
contiiuicd to reside with the Doctor till her death, in 
17s;5, at the age of 77. In 1752 an attempt was 
iiuulo to restore her sight by the operation of couch- 
in ii', but without success. We find her father pub- 
lishing, three years later, an account of his method 
for discovering the longitude ; and about the same 
time, Garrick gave the daughter a benefit at Drury 
Lane, which produced her two hundred pounds. 
]Miss Williams also appeared again as an authoress, 
in 176*6, when she published a volume, entitled, 
* ^liscellanies in Prose and Verse,' written partly by 
Jicrsvlf, and partly by se\eT^\ ot \\er friends. 

One of the most \ng;en\o\\s«L\\^ovv^\\^>iiKye*&'ex^\ 
i» fit ten upon the haV\ls and mVvM^\ Xvv&Vw^ Qi\\\^^^s., 
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IS the ' Recherches sur les Abeilles' of M. Huber, of 
Geneva, who had been reduced to a state of complete 
blindness, by gutta serena^ at the age of seventeen. 
He was assisted in his observations by his wife, an 
admirable woman, who made it the business of her 
life to contrive the means of alleviating her husband*s 
misfortune, and for whom, indeed, it has been said, 
he was indebted chiefly to his blindness ; as although 
an attachment had existed between them previously, 
the lady's friends were so much opposed to the 
match, that she would probably have been induced 
to listen to the addresses of another suitor, had not 
Huberts helpless condition awakened a sympathy she 
could not resist, and determined her, at all hazards, 
to unite herself to him. Madame Ducrest, who, in 
her late Memoirs of the Empress Josephine, relates 
this anecdote, knew M. Huber and his wife; and 
nothing, she assures us, could exceed either the un- 
wearied attention of the latter to every wish and 
feeling of her husband, or the happiness which, not- 
withstanding his blindness, he seemed in consequence 
to enjoy. During the war, we are told, Madame 
Huber used to put her husband in possession of the 
movements of the armies by arranging squadrons of 
pins on a map, in such a manner as to represent the 
different bodies of troops. A method was also in- 
vented by which he was enabled to write ; and his 
wife used to form plans of the towns they inhabited, 
in relief, for him to study by the touch. In short, 
so many ways did her affection find of gladdening 
his darkened existence, that he was wont to declare 
he should be miserable were he to cease to be blind. 
" I should not know," said he, " to what extent a 
person in my situation could be beloved ; besides, to 
me my wife is always young, fresh, and pretty, which 
is no light matter*." 

* Memoires tut JonAotaxA^Xx^a/v. 



Chapter XIX. 

Acconnt of James Brindley; Canali. 

James Brindley, the celebrated engineer, wat 
tirely self-taught in even the rudiments of mecha 
science, — although, unfortunately, we are not in 
session of any very minute details of the mann 
which his powerful genius first found its way t 
knowledge of those laws of nature of which it t 
wards made so many admirable applications. H( 
bom at Tunsted, in the parish of Wormhill, D« 
shire, in the year 1716 ; and all we know of the 
seventeen years of his life, is, that his father hi 
reduced himself to extreme poverty by his dissij 
habits, he was allowed to grow up almost totall; 
educated, and, from the time he was able to d( 
thing, was employed in the ordinary descriptio 
country labour. To the end of his life this 
genius was barely able to read on any very p 
ing occasion ; for, generally speaking, he woul 
more have thought of looking into a book foi 
information he wanted, than of seeking for 
the heart of a millstone : and his knowledge ol 
art of writing hardly extended farther than th< 
complishment of signing his name. It is prob 
that as he grew towards manhood, he began tc 
himself created for higher things than driving a 
or following ap\ow^\\\ ^wd^e may even ventu 
conjecture, that ti\ft ^wW^xs^ax \:;>as^^S.\&ai^gsQkv 
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wards mechanical invention had already disclosed 
itself, when, at the age of seventeen, he bound him- 
self apprentice to a person of the name of Bennet, a 
millwright, residing at Macclesfield, which was but 
a few miles from his native place. At all events, it 
is certain that he almost immediately displayed a 
wonderful natural aptitude for the profession he had 
chosen. " In the early part of his apprenticeship," 
says the writer of his life in the * Biographia Britan- 
nica,' who was supplied with the materials of his 
article by Mr. Henshall, Brindley*s brother-in-law, 
" he was frequently left by himself for whole weeks 
together, to execute works concerning which his 
master had given him no previous instructions. These 
works, therefore, he finished in his own way ; and 
Mr. Bennet was oflen astonished at the improve- 
ments his apprentice from time to time introduced 
into the millwright business, and earnestly questioned 
him from whom he had gained his knowledge. He 
had not been long at the trade, before the millers, 
wherever he had been employed, always chose him 
again in preference to the master, or any other work- 
man ; and before the expiration of his servitude, at 
which time Mr. Bennet, who was advanced in years, 
grew unable to work, Mr. Brindley, by his ingenuity 
^ and application, kept up the business with credit, 
e and even supported the old man and his family in a 
: comfortable manner." 

X His master, indeed, from all that we hear of him, 

. does not appear to have been very capable of teaching 

r him much of any thing ; and Brindley seems to have 

9 been lefl to pick up his knowledge of the business in 

ar the best way he could, by his own observation and 

r Sagacity. Bennet having been employed on one occa- 

i sion, we are told, to build the machinery of a paper mill, 

v^hich he had never seen in his life, took ^ VraLTcsss^Vi^ 

-^ distant part of the country ex^iressV^ ^ox ^^^n«- 
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pose of inspecting one which might serve him for i 
model However, he had made his observations, it 
would seem, to very little pmpose ; for, having re- 
turned home and fallen to work, he could make 
nothing of the business at all, and was only be- 
wildering himself, when a stranger, who understood 
something of such matters, happening one day to sec 
what he was about, felt no scruple in remarking in 
the neighbourhood that the man was only throwing 
away his employer's money. The reports which in 
consequence got abroad soon reached the ears d 
Brindley, who had been employed on the machino^ 
under the directions of his master. Having probabl) 
of himself begun ere this to suspect that sdl was nol 
right, his suspicions were only confirmed by what 
he heard ; but aware how unlikely it was that hii 
master would be able to explain matters, or even to 
assist him in getting out of his difficulties, he did noi 
apply to him. On the contrary, he said nothing tc 
any one ; but, waiting till the work of the week was 
over, set out by himself one Saturday evening to Ki 
the mill which liis master had already visited. H( 
accomplished his object, and was back to his worl 
by Monday morning, having travelled the whok 
journey of fifty miles on foot. Perfectly master non 
of the construction of the mill, he found no difficult! 
in going on with his undertaking; and completec 
the machine, indeed, not only so as perfectly to satisfy 
the proprietor, but with several improvements on hh 
model, of his own contrivance. 

Afier remaining some years with Bennet, hesd 
up in business for himself. With the reputation he 
had already acquired, his entire devotion to his pro* 
fession, and the wonderfiil talent for mechanical ie- 
vention, of which almost every piece of machinery be 
constructed gave eNvdAnce^ he could not &il to sll^ 
'^. But for aomA \!\me> qI «:»^K»ft^ N^^^vna kmmn 
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only in the neighbourhood of the place where he 
lived. His connexions, however, gradually became 
more and more extensive ; and at length he began 
to undertake engineering in all its branches. He 
distinguished himself greatly in 1752, by the erection 
of a water-engine for draining a coal-mine at Clifton 
in Lancashire. The great difficulty in this case 
was to obtain a supply of water for working the 
engine; this he brought through a tunnel of six 
hundred yards in length, cut in the solid rock. It 
would appear, however, that his genius was not yet 
quite appreciated as it deserved to be, even by those 
who employed him. He was in some sort an in- 
truder into his present profession, for which he had 
not been regularly educated ; and it was natural 
enough that, before his great powers had had an op- 
portunity of showing themselves, and commanding the 
universal admiration of those best qualified to judge 
of them, he should have been conceived by many to be 
rather a merely clever workman in a few particular 
departments, than one who could be safely entrusted 
with the entire management and superintendence of 
a complicated design. In 1755 it was determined to 
erect a new silk-mQl at Congleton, in Cheshire ; and 
another person having been appointed to preside over 
the execution of the work, and to arrange the more 
intricate combinations, Brindley was engaged to 
fabricate the larger wheels and other coarser parts 
of the apparatus. It soon became manifest, however, 
in this instance, that the superintendant was unfit 
for his office; and the proprietors were obliged to 
apply to Brindley to remedy several blunders into 
which he had fallen, and give his advice as to how 
the work should be proceeded in. Still they did not 
deem it proper to dismiss their incapable projector ; 
but, the, pressing difficulty overcome, would ha.^«.\^aA. 
him by whose ingenuity they Va^ ^iee\w ^x«5^^^ "^^ 
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get over it, to return to his subordinate place, and 
work under the directions of the same superior. 
This Brindley positively refused to do. He told 
them he was ready, if they would merely let him 
know what they wished the machine to perform, to 
apply his best endeavours to make it answer thai 
purpose, and that he had no doubt he should succeed; 
but he would not submit to be superintended by t 
person whom he had discovered to be quite igno- 
rant of the business he professed. This at onee 
brought about a proper arrangement of matters. 
Brindle/s services could not be dispensed with; 
those of the pretender, who had been set oyer him, 
might be so, without much disadvantage. The entire 
management of the work, therefore, was forthwith 
confided to the former, who completed it, with his 
usual ability^ in a superior manner. He not only 
made important improvements, indeed, in many 
parts of the machine itself, but even in the mode d 
preparing the separate pieces of which it was to be 
composed. His ever-active genius was constantly dis- 
playing itself by the invention of the most beautiful 
and economical simplifications. One of these was t 
method which he contrived for cutting aU his tooth 
and pinion wheels by machinery, instead of having 
them done by the hand, as they always till then hid 
been. This invention enabled him to finish as much 
of that sort of work in one day as had formerly been 
accomplished in fourteen. 

But the character of this man*s mind was compiv- 1 - 

heiisiveness and grandeur of conception ; and he had ^ 

not yet found any adequate field for the display tl 

his vast ideas and almost inexhaustible powers of 

execution. Hap^\\^,>Mi^^N«AV\\%v(ra8 at last afforded 

him, by t\ve comr[\^xvt«wv«Vi\. ^S. -a. ^^kstnm^ ^ ^^&!^ h 

takings iu t\us co\\tvlt^ .v^VX^Xv eiffi«fcT^^^-^T^ 

the achievements o^ xivo^^m«i\«^xv^^^^^fi«^ 
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cal skill ; aud which were destined, within no long 
period, to change the whole aspect of the internal 
commerce of the island. 

Artificial water-roads, or canals, were well known 
to the ancients. Without transcribing all the learning 
that has been collected upon the subject, and may 
be found in any of the common treatises, we may 
merely state that the Egyptians had early effected a 
junction by this means between the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean; that both the Greeks and the Romans 
attempted to cut a canal across the Isthmus of Co- 
rinth ; and that the latter people actually cut one in 
Britain from the neighbourhood of Peterborough to 
that of Lincoln, some traces of which are still discern- 
ible. Canal navigation is also of considerable antiquity 
in China. The greatest work of this description in 
the world is the Imperial Canal of that country, which 
is two hundred feet broad, and, commencing at Pekin, 
extends southward, to the distance of about nine 
hundred miles. It is supposed to have been con 
stnicted about eight centuries ago ; but there are a great 
many smaller works of the same kind in the country, 
many of which are undoubtedly much older. The 
Chinese are unacquainted, as were also the ancients, 
with the contrivance called a lock, by means of which 
different levels are connected in many of our modern 
European canals, and which, as probably all our 
readers know, is merely a small intermediate space, 
in which the water can be kept at the same elevation 
as dther part of the channel, into which the boat is 
admitted by the opening of one floodgate, and from 
which it is let out by the opening of another, after 
the former has been shut ; — ihe purpose being thus at- 
tained, of floating it onwards, without any ^^:e»Su»L^^^vA. 
f)f water than the quantity reqaired \o tiX\Kt ^Ocv^\«^^ 
eftbe enclosed space. When locks ate tvo\. «ax^a^^^ 
}be caaal muat be either of uniform \e^^ VXxtow^^^ 
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at that time there was probably no engineer in the 
couutry able to contend. When the idea, however, 
was now revived, the extraordinary mechanical 
genius of Brindley had already acquired for him 
an extensive reputation, and he was applied to by 
the duke to survey the ground through which the 
proposed canal would have to be carried, and to 
make his report upon the practicability of the 
scheme. New as he vms to this species of engi- 
neering, Brindley, confident in his own powers, 
at once undertook to make the desired examination, 
and, having finished it, expressed his conviction thit 
the ground presented no difficulties which might not 
be surmounted. On receiving this assurance, the 
duke at once determined upon commencing the 
undertaking ; and an act of parliament having been 
obtained in 1758, the powers of which were consi- 
derably extended by succeeding acts, the formation 
of the canal was begun that year. 

From the first the duke resolved that, without re- 
gard to expense, every part of the work should be 
executed in the most perfect manner. One of the 
chief difficulties to be surmounted was that of pro- 
curing a sufficient supply of water ; and, therefore, 
that there might be as little of it as possible wasted, 
it was determined that the canal should be of uni- 
form level throughout, and of course without locks. 
It had consequently to be carried in various parts of 
its course both under hills and over wide and deep 
Tallies. The point, indeed, from which it took its 
commencement was the heart of the coal-mountaio 
at Worsley. Here a large basin was formed, in the 
first place, from which a tunnel of three-quarters d 
a mile in length had to be cut through the hill. We 
may just mention, in passing, that the subterraneoyi 
course of l\\e vj^xVct W^jowd this basin has since befli 
extended in wxiVqm^ ^\t^<\Q\>&SKiv ^^>^ >iB^>^ milA 
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led to it. They had obtained an act of parliament 
for rendering navigable the Sankey brook, in Lanca- 
shire, which flows into the river Mersey, from the 
neighbourhood of the now flourishing town of St. 
Helen's, through a district abounding in valuable 
beds of coal. Upon surveying the ground, however, 
with more care, it was considered better to leave the 
natural course of the stream altogether, and to carry 
the intended navigation along a new line ; in other 
words, to cut a canal. The work was accordingly 
commenced; and the powers of the projectors having 
been enlarged by a second act of parliament, the 
canal was eventually extended to the length of about 
twelve miles. It has turned out both a highly suc- 
cessful speculation for the proprietors, and a valuable 
public accommodation. 

It is probable that the Sankey canal, although it 

did not give birth to the first idea of the great work 

we are now about to describe, had at least the honour 

of .prompting the first decided step towards its exe- 

i cution. Francis, duke of Bridgewater, who, while 

» yet much under age, had succeeded, in the year 

^ 1748, by the death of his elder brothers, to the 

u^ fiunily estates, and the title, which had been first 

^si borne by his father, had a property at Worsley, 

1^ about seven miles west from Manchester, extremely 

fj rich in coal-mines, which, however, had hitherto 

^e: ^^cea unproductive, owing to the want of any suf- 

u ficiently economical means of transport. The object 

lef of supplying this defect had for some time strongly 

o^ engaged the attention of the young duke, as it had 

inde«i done that of his father ; who, in the year 1732, 

i / had obtained an act of parliament enabling him to 

r3 fSat a . canal to Manchester, but had been deterred 

» firom commencing the work, both by the immense 

7 Jiecuniary outlay which it would have de\sN2&xA^^> 

» ^ttid the formidable natural dlfficxMe^ «j^\\nsX^\snsS^ 

1 ^ 
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I , ' ! work. But the man only shook his hew 

■ ' ! ' remarked, that '* he had often heard of cat 

the air, but never before was shewn where 
them were to be erected." The duke, neveri 
retained his confidence in his own engineer, 
was resolved that the work should proceed 
erection of the aqueduct, accordingfly, was Yh 
September, 1760, and on the 17th of July 
ing the first boat passed over it, the whole st 
forming a bridge of above two hundred yards in 
fsupported upon three arches, of which the cen 
rose nearly forty feet above the surface of th< 
on which might be frequently beheld a vessel ' 
ak)ng, while another, with all its masts an 
standing, was holding its undisturbed way i 
under its keel. 

In 1762 an act of parliament was, after mi 
position, obtained by the duke, for carrying a 
of his canal to communicate with Liverpool, 
uniting that town, by this method of commun 
to Manchester. This portion of the canal, ^ 
more than twenty-nine miles in length, is, ] 



and forty shillJiiga by lund ; they were now cotiveyed 
by the caiml. at a cliarge of six sliilUngs per ton, and 
with all the regfulurity of laud earria^e. 

In contemplating lliis greitt work, we ought not to 
overlook tlie admirable manner in which the enter- 
pri»Dg nobleman, at whoBc expense it waa undertaken, 
performed his |iart in carrying it on. It was hia rieler- 
mination, as we liave already stated, from the fiist, 
to spare no expense on its completion. Accordingly, 
lie devoted to it during the time of its progress nearly 
Uie whole of bis revenues, denying himself, all the 
M'hile, even tlie ordinary accommodations of hia rank, 
und living on an income of four hundred a year. 
fie had even great commercial dillicultiea to contend 
with in the prosecution of tiis schemes, being at one 
lime unal>le to raise 500Z. on his bond on the Royal 
Cichange ; and it was a chief business of bis agent, 
Mr. Gilbert, to ride up aiul doivn the country to 
raitte money on his Grace's promissory notes. It is 
Iriic that lie was uAerwardit amply repaid for this 
iiilayand lemporarysacrifice; but the compensation 
i.ii eventually accrued to him he never might have 
■■•:i\ lo enjoy ; and at all events he acted as none hut 
tr.iordiiiary men do, in thus vulunturiiy relinquish- 
14 iJie }>resent for the future, and preferring lo any 
: '•iiwtion of his wealth on passing and merely per- 
■iiid objects, the creation of this magnificent tnonii- 
'< at of lasting public usefulness*. Nor was it only 

* FrknciJi, Uuke of Biidgcwater, died in 1803, *I the nge of 
'. nhan the ducal lille Woine olinol, aud the eurlduin ps&ssJ 

III. ciiitein. Geiwril Bgertun, The inconie iiiBing troni hil Hand 

•i:: Kit underBtiKHl h) be. at the iIdiu of his destJar 

' ^'illl'. ■nd 80,(HII}/. per intium— ■ Urge revenu*, but 

< , ullhuueb wc lull] to It the rc-nl> of hi* other ulalci) 

.1 i.'ihitiuigDcdioihisnuUemui,by iliswrilVT of bi> 

. /■i«'jrajiAiftJnnirieile,v\\{i'niSiinaiut,lh»ttheiocame- 

• » liii-U he payed eVBrj ye«r auiuunted »ioiw \a\\ft);fiftl,*»*- 

■ - . •■ Jmi tomme qu'd p«y»it, chuua aitcst) s"" »■ v"^**^ 
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in the liberality of his expenditure that the duke ap- 
proved himself a patron worthy of Brindley. He 
supported his engineer throughout the undertaking 
with unflinching spirit, in the face of no little outcry 
and ridicule, to which the imagined extravagance or 
impracticability of many of his plans exposed him— 
and that even from those who were generally ac- 
counted the most scientific judges of such midterB. 
The success with which these plans were carried into 
execution, is probably, in no slight degree, to be at- 
tributed to the perfect confidence with which their 
author was thus enabled to proceed. 

We have entered at the greater leng^ into the his- 
tory of this undertaking, both because it was the fiiit 
of a succession of works of the same description, in 
which the great engineer of whom we are speaking 
displayed the unrivalled hardihood, originality, and 
fertility of his genius, and because from it is also to 
be dated the commencement of that extended canal 
na\igation, which now forms so important a part of 
our means of internal communication in this countrv. 
While the Bridge water canal was yet in progress 
Mr. Brindley was engaged by Lord Grower*, and the 
other principal landed proprietors of Staffordshire, to 
sur\'ey a line for another canal, which it was proposed 
should pass through that county, and, by uniting the 
Trent and the Mersey, open for it a communicatioa, 
by water, with both the east and west coast. Haviof 
reported favourably of the practicability of this design. / 
and an act of parliament having been obtained ii I 

dans la taxe du revenue {income tax) s'^levmit seule i llO.OIt 
livres St" The fact is, that in the returns which he made utt^ 
the act imposing the tax in question, tha duka estimatad his 9" 
come at that amount. He left at hix death, basidea his larfa pr^ 
pcrty in land, about 600,000/. in the fundi. 

* I^rd Govrer maLmeda sister of the Duke of Bridgewalfr;J 
and his Gnce \%^ \\\« c«cv^ ^^To^tv.^ \«k Lancashire to kill 
nephew, the pTC»enXlA.ai^>k«w <A ^\aSm^ 1 
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1765 for carrying it into effect, he was appointed to 
conduct the work. The scheme was one which had 
been often thought of; but the supposed impossibility 
of carrying the canal across the tract of elevated 
country which stretches along the central region of 
England had hitherto prevented any attempt to exe« 
cute it. This was, however, precisely such an obstacle 
as Brindley delighted to cope with ; and he at once 
overcame it, by carrying a tunnel through HarecasUe 
Hill, of two thousand eight hundred and eighty yards 
in length, at a depth, in some places, of more than 
two hundred feet below the surface of the earth. 
This was only one of five tunnels excavated in dif- 
ferent parts of the canal, which extends to the length 
of ninety-three miles, having seventy-six locks, and 
passing in its course over many aqueducts. Brind- 
ley, however, did not live to execute the whole of 
this great work, which was finished by his brother- 
in-law, Mr. Henshall, in 1777, about eleven years 
after its commencement 

During the time that these operations, so new in 
this country, were in progress, the curious crowded 
to witness them firom all quarters, and the grandeur 
of many of Brindley's plans seems to have made a 
deep impression upon even his unscientific visitors. A 
letter which appeared in the newspapers, while he was 
engaged with the Trent and Mersey canal, gives us a 
lively picture of the astonishment with which the 
multitude viewed what he was about The writer, 
it will be observed, alludes particularly to the Hare- 
castle tunnel, the chief difficulty in excavating 
which arose from the nature of the soil it had to 
be cut through. ** Gentlemen come to view our 
^gfath wonder of the world, the subterranean naviga- 
tion which is cutting by the great Mr. Brindley, who 
handles rocks as easily as you would "^\\i\sv«^>ft."&^ ^i».^ 
mak^ the four elem^ts subser^eiil Vo \tt& n*^- ^^^ 
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is as plaia a looking man as one of the boors of the 
Peak, or one of his own carters ; but when he speaks 
all ears listen, and every mind is filled mth wonder 
at the things he pronoimces to be practicable. He 
has cut a mile through bogs, which he binds up, 
embanking them with stones, which he gets out of 
other parts of the navigation, besides about a quarter 
of a mile into the hill Yelden, on the side of whksh 
he has a pump, which is worked by water, atid a 
stove, the fire of which sucks through a pipe the 
damps that would annoy the men who are cutting 
towards the centre of the hill. The clay he cuts oiit 
serves for brick to arch the subterraneous part, which 
we heartily wish to see finished to Wilden Ferry, 
when we shall be able to send coals and pots to 
London, and to different parts of the globe.** 

It would occupy too much of our space to detail, 
however rapidly, the history of the other undertaking 
of this description to which the remsdnder of Mr. 
Brindley's life was devoted. The success with which 
the Duke of Bridgewater's enterprising plans for the 
improvement of his property were rewarded, speedfly 
prompted numerous other speculations of a similar 
description ; and many canals were formed in different 
parts of the kingdom, in the execution or planning 
of almost all of which Brindley's services were em- 
ployed. He himself had become quite an enthusiast 
in his new profession, as a little anecdote that has 
been oflen told of him may serve to shew. Having 
been called on one occasion to give his e\idence 
touching some professional point before a Committee 
of tiie House of Commons, he expressed himself, in 
the course of his examination, with so much contempt 
of rivers as means of internal navigation, that an 
honourable member was tempted to ask him for what 

purpose he couceVve^ tvs^t^ \o have been created? 

ivheu Brindley, a£tfix \ie&\Va)ua^^ ^\&sssbkq^,,^w^M 
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'^To feed canals." His success as a builder c 
aqueducts would appear to have inspired him witl 
almost as fervid a zeal in favour of bridges as oi 
canals, if it be true, as has been asserted, that one ol 
his favourite schemes contemplated the joining of 
Great Britain to Ireland by a bridge of boats 
extending from Portpatrick to Donaghadee. This 
report, hov^ever, is idleged to be without foundation 
by the late Earl of Bridgewater, in a curious work 
which he published some years ago at Paris, relative 
to his predecessor's celebrated canal. 

Brindle/s multiplied labours, and intense applica- 
tion, rapidly wasted his strength, and shortened his 
life. He died at Tumhurst, in Staffordshire, on the 
27th of September, 1772, in the fifty-sixth year of 
his age, having suffered for some years under a hectic 
fever, which he had never been able to get rid of. 
In his case^ as in that of other active spirits, the 
soul seems to have 

« O'er-inform'd its tenement of cUy ;" 
although the actual bodily fatigue to which his many 
engagements subjected him must doubtless have 
ontributed to wear him out 

No man ever lived more for his pursuit, or less for 

imself, than Brindley. He had no sources of enjoy- 

ent, or even of thought, except in his profession. 

is related, that having once, when in London, 

en prevailed upon to go to the theatre, the unusual 

^itement so confused and agitated him, as actually 

unfit him for business for several days, on which 

tmnt he never could be induced to repeat his visit 

{ total want of education, and ignorance of litera- 

% left his genius without any other field in which 

exercise itself and spend its strength than that 

?h the pursuit of his profession i^orded it : lt& 

er, even here, would not pro\ia!b\^ YfflN^\s««ft.*vc^- 

d, //' it could have better sougYil Tf^assaiuioTv \^ 
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v:iri(>ty ; on the contrary, its sprinf^ would most liki'Iy 
luivi* liecn all the stroui^r for beiniic occasionally iiii- 
U'lit. We have already mentioned that he was ail 
hilt entirely i^orant of readinir and writinpr. He 
kiit>w Kr>methiiirr of figures, hut did not avail himself 
liiiK li of tlieir assistance in performin{i^ the calcula- 
tioii'^ which were frequently necessary in the prose- 
ciitinii of his mechanical desi|i^s. On these occasions 
)iis hsibit was to work the question, by a method of 
his own, chiefly in his head, only setting down the 
results ut particular stages of the operation ; yet his 
(-oncliisions were generally correct His vigour of 
criiicoption, in regard to machinery, was so great, 
ttuit, however complicated might be the machine he 
liar! to execute, he nc\'er, except sometimes to saUsfy 
his employers, made any dniwing or model of it; 
l)iit fiaving once fixed its different parts in his mind, 
would construct it without any difficulty, merely from 
the i(l(>a of whicti lie had thus possessed himself. 
When iinich |K*r])lexed with any ])roblcni he had to 
sdKc, his practice was to take to bed, in order to 
study it ; and he would sonu'timcs remain, we are 
tolri, tor two or three (lavs thus fixed to his pillow in 
lueditation. 

>Ve shall the more clearly appreciate the impulse 
i;'i\('ii to inland navigation in this country by the 
:i( hicvements of Brindlev, and the extent of the new 
Mccoininodation which our commerce has hencv ob- 
tjiiiud within the last sixty or seventy years, if we 
( :i^t our eye for a moment over the map of Great 
liritaiii, and note a few of the principal canals by 
which the island is now intersected hi all directions. 
First, there is the Trent and Mersey Canal, which 
\\v h:i\c already mentioned, and which was denomi- 
natrd t)y Hrindley the (irand Trunk Xavigatioru 
''s, //I fiict, nniliu^ out s\d<? lA* l\w.» kiu^lom to the 
other, and thcrelurc cs\wv:vA\^ \sj\-a\\»^ Vtt >e«i\\^^<^i» 
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it has since actually done, by way of stem, from 
which other similar lines might proceed as branches 
to different points. By this canal, a complete 
water communication was established, though by 
a somewhat circuitous sweep, between the great ports 
of Liverpool on the west coast, and Hull on the 
east. A branch from it, the Staffordshire and Wor- 
cestershire canal, was afterwards carried to the river 
Severn ; and thus a union was effected between the 
port of Bristol and the two already mentioned. This 
branch, being about forty-six miles long, was also 
executed by Brindley, and was completed in 1772. 
Similar communications were subsequently formed 
from other points on the south coast to the central 
counties. But the most important line of English 
canals is that which extends from the centre of 
the kingdom to the metropolis, and, by filing into 
the Grand Trunk Navigation, forms in fact a con- 
tinued communication by water all the way from 
London to Liverpool. Of this line, the principal 
part is formed by what is called the Grand Junction 
Canal, which, commencing at Brentford, stretches 
north-west till it falls into a branch of the Oxford 
Canal, at Braunston, in Northamptonshire, passing 
at one place (Blisworth) through a tunnel three 
thousand and eighty yards in length, eighteen feet 
high, and sixteen and a half wide. The Regent 
and Paddington canals have since formed com- 
munications between the Grand Junction Canal, and 
the eastern, western, and northern parts of the me- 
tropolis. The whole length of tlie direct water-way 
thus established between Liverpool and London is 
about two hundred and sixty-four miles ; but if the 
different canals which contribute to form the line be 
all of them measured in their entire length, the ag- 
(pregate amount of the inland navigations^ \w iVsia^ ^^\aL« 
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nexion alone, will be found to extend to above one 
thousand four hundred miles. 

The oldest canal in the northern part of the kin^ 
dom is that between the Forth and Clyde, which was 
executed by the celebrated Smeaton, although its 
plan was revised by Brindley. It commences at 
Gran^mouth, on the Carron, at a short distance 
from where that river falls into the Forth, and ori- 
ginally terminated at Port Dundas, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Glasgow. A portion of this canal, 
owing to the gr^ descent of the ground over 
which it passes towards the west, has no fewer than 
twenty locks in the first ten miles and a half. It 
was aflerwards carried farther west to Dalmuir, on 
the Clyde ; and is now connected with the Glasgow 
and Saltcoats canal, whose course is across the coun- 
ties of Renfrew and Ayr, to the river Gamock, 
which flows into the Atlantic opposite to the Isle 
of Arran. More recently, a branch has been ex- 
tended from its north-eastern extremity, along the 
south bank of the Forth, as far as Edinburgh ; so 
that the whole now forms an uninterrupted line of 
canal navigation from the east to the west coast 
of Scotland. The &mous Caledonian Canal, in the 
north of Scotland, also unites the two opposite 
seas, and indeed rims pretty nearly parallel to s 
part of the line that has just been described. It was 
commenced in 1802, under the management of Mr. 
Telford, who conducted it throughout ; and was 
first opened on the 23d of October, 1822. The 
distance between the German and the Atlantic 
Oceans, measured in the direction of this canal, i^ 
two hundred and fifty miles; but of this nearly 
two hundred and thirty miles, consisting of friths 
and lakes, were already navigable. The canal itseK 
therefore, wYv\c;\v Yvoa ^o^l ^bout a million of pounds 
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sterling, is only, properly speaking, about twenty 
miles in length ; and, had not steam navigation been 
fortunately discovered while the work was going on, 
there seems every reason to bdieve that the cut would 
have been nearly useless. 

The entire length of the canal navigation already 
formed in Great Britain and Ireland is not much 
under three thousand miles. The whole of this is 
the creation of the last seventy years, during which 
period, therefore, considerably above forty miles of 
canal may be said to have been produced every 
year, — a truly extraordinary evidence of the spirit 
and resources of a country, which has been able to 
continue so large an expenditure, for so long a time, 
on a single object ; and which has in a single year, 
during that period, spent almost as much money upon 
war as all those canals together have cost for three 
quarters of a century. If Brindley had never lived, we 
should undoubtedly ere now have been in possession 
of much of this accommodation ; for the time was 
ripe for its introduction, and an increasing com- 
merce, every where seeking vent, could not have 
fiuled, ere long, to have struck out for itself, to a 
certain extent, these new &citities. But had it not 
been finr the example set by his adventurous genius, 
the progress of artificial navigation among us wouki 
probably have been timid and slow, compared to 
what it has been. For a long time, in all likelihood, 
our only canals would have been a few small ones, 
cut in the more level parts of the country, like that 
substituted in 1755 for the Sankey Brook, the 
benefit of each of which would have been extremely 
insigpiificant, and confined to a very narrow neigh- 
bourhood. He did, in the very infancy of the 
art, what has not yet been outdone ; struggling, in- 
deed, with such difficulties, and trium^bLVCk.s^ ^^«^ 
them, as couU be scarcely exceedfidiV^^ «sv^\v>& ^>i^^' 

1 Q. 
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cesflors might have to encounter. By the bold- 
ness and success with which, in particular, he cai^ 
ried the Grand Trunk Navigation across the ele- 
vated ground of the midland counties, he demon- 
strated that there was hardly any part of the island 
where a canal might not be formed; and, accord- 
ingly, this very central ridge, which used to he 
deemed so insurmountable an obstacle to the junc- 
tion of our opposite coasts, is now intersected by 
more than twenty canals beside the one which hefirnt 
drove through the barrier. It is in the conception and 
accomplishment of such g^rand and fortunate devia- 
tions from ordinary practice that we discern the 
power, and confess the value, of original genius. 

The case of Brindley affords us a wonderful example 
of what the force of natural talent will sometimes 
do in attaining an acquaintance with particular de- 
])artments of science, in the face of almost every 
conceivable disadvantage — ^where not only all educa- 
tion is wanting, but even all access to l)ooks. Nor 
is he the only celebrated practical mechanician that 
might be named, whose inventive faculties have been 
successfully exercised without any help from litera- 
ture. The French engineer, Swalm Kenkin, or 
Rannequin, as he is more commonly called, who, 
in the reign of Louis XIV., constructed the famous 
machine of Marli for raising tlie water of the Seine 
to the ganlens of Versailles, was originally only a 
common carpenter at Liege, where he was l)om 
alK)ut the middle of the seventeenth century, and 
had no means of acquiring knowledge except in 
the work-shop and by his own reflection. A learned 
contemporary writer. Professor Weidler of Wittem- 
berg, describes him by the Greek epithet ai'a.v- 
ipa^TfTo^ — i^orant even of the alphabet, Vel 
the apparatus v(Yi\Q\\ Vv^i erected at Versailles, and 
which waa oi' e^\.xuoi^iiiSk»x^ S^m>j^v»\\.>^^>«^^m^AdMk 
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in thiLt Age &« the greatest mechanical wonder in the 
worlcL It raised water from the Seine to the height 
of four hundred and seventy-six feet above the 
level of the river. The Italian en^neer, Nicholas 
Zabaolia, who was born at Rome in 1674, was 
also originally a poor working carpenter, and alto- 
gether uneducated. In this capacity he was first 
employed at the Vatican; and yet he was even- 
tually appointed to preside over the building of 
St. Peter's, where he did not, however, confine 
himself to the duties of superintendence and direc- 
tion, but continued to work with his own hands as 
before. Zabaglia was the author of many mecha- 
nical contrivances, distinguished for their simplicity 
and elegance. He was the contemporary of Bar- 
tholomew Ferracino, another self-taught mecha-^ 
pioian of great genius. Ferracino was bred a saviryer, 
in which occupation he was employed while very 
young, and when the severe labour was almost too 
much for his strength. He at length, however, 
contrived a saw which moved by the wind, and 
did his work for him. Ailer this, he invented many 
other ingenious machines, and acquired a distin* 
gruished reputation in various departments of prac- 
tical mechanics. The great clock in the Place 
of St, Mark, at Venice, was constructed by him. 
But his greatest work was the bridge over the 
Brenta, near his native town of Bassano, which 
ha» been much celebrated. Ferracino was quite 
ignorant of books; and when his friends would 
sometimes judiciously advise him to give his great 
natural powers fair play, by applying himself to 
the regular study of the principles of mechanical 
scienoe, he used to say, with a foolish laugh, which 
his ignorance alone could excuse, that nature had 
been a very good teacher to him, a.wd iVkSiX. \v%.\vibw^ 'sal^ 
the book lie waoted in his head. Owe o^tl ^^ms^x^- 
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man, the celebrated John HAsusoNy who, in 1767, 
obtained the parliamentaiy reward of twenty thou- 
sftnd pounds for the invention of his admirable time- 
piece for ascertaining the longitude at aea, may be 
quoted as another example of self-taught genius, 
but not so entirely unaided by books. He was bom 
at Pontefract, in Yorkshire, in 1698, and was bred a 
carpenter ; yet he very early manifested a taste ibr 
mathematical science, which is said to have been first 
awakened by a manuscript copy of some lectures 
of Saunderson (the blind mathematician), that 
cidentally fell into his hands ; and it stuDuld 
that he was not so entirely without education as to 
be unable to peruse and profit by thenu Before he 
was twenty-one, he had made two wooden clocks by 
himself, and without having received any instructiras 
in the art We have, in a former chapter, mentioned 
the circumstance of his having been first induced to 
think of applying himself to the construction of ma- 
rine chronometers by living for some time in sight of 
the sea. It was in 1728 that he first came up to 
London, in order to prosecute this object ; but he 
had to devote to it the anxious labours of neaily 
forty years before his inventions were perfected, or 
their general merit fully recognized. The art of 
watchmaking owes several valuable improvements to 
Harrison; among which may be particularly men- 
tioned the gridiron pendulum, and the expansion 
balance-wheel — the one serving to equalize the move- 
ments of a clock, and the other those of a watch, 
under all changes of temperature — and both depend- 
ing upon the unequal stretching under change of 
temperature of two different metals, which are so 
employed to form the rod of the pendulum and the 
circumference of the wheel, that the contraction of 
the one exactly covniVKt>Mi^»xtf^«^ \hfi expansion of the 
other. A]Ltiio\]^Yi> Yxo'N^NVt^ ^ tssk^. ^dBi&^ ^1^^014^ 
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nious artist, Harrison never acquired any acquaint- 
ance with literature ; and a little work, which he pub- 
lished in his old age, in explanation of some of his 
ideas on the construction of time-pieces, is miserably 
ill-written. He died in London, in 1776, at the age 
of eighty-three. 

Of these, and all such instances, it may safely be 
remarked that, far from proving the inutiUty of sci- 
entific acquirements, they only show how far, in one 
particular line, natural genius can carry its possess- 
ors without cultivation; and make us regret their 
having wanted those helps which, even in that line, 
would have carried them so much farther. 



^^^^^ 



Chapter XX» 

Knowledge of Languages. Magliabecchi } Hilli Wild; AnuBiFarrcr} 

PendrelU 

If mechanical invention does not necessarily imply 
much study of books, and may seem, on thataocoimt, 
a province of intellectua] exertion fitted for persons 
who have not enjoyed the advantages o^ a regular 
education, as being one in which natural sagacity 
and ingenuity, as much as literary attainment, are 
requisite to ensure advancement, the same thing can 
hardly be said of another department, in which sdf- 
taught genius has frequently made extraordinary 
progress ; we mean the study of languages. This 
is the sort of knowledge, indeed, which, in common 
parlance, is more peculiarly called learning. Its ac- 
quisition, in the circumstances alluded to, can only 
be the result of a love for, and familiarity with, books, 
and of what we may call the literary habit tho- 
roughly formed. 

There are three purposes for which languages 
may be studied, independently of their gratify ing 
that general desire of information which makes both 
the acquirement and the possession of all know- 
ledge delightful. One use, and an infinitely im- 
portant one, to be made of the knowledge of lan- 
guages, is the study of that intellectual mechamsD 
by which they have been formed, and of which they 
present us, as it were, with the impress or picture. 
Another depaxlitveivV of )jhilosophy to which this 
knowledge is ^V.e^, \^ ^'^\.\^«SQL\5i^l^\a\&ft eariy Ins- 
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tory of our race, and the origin of the different nations 
by whom the earth is peopled — a subject to many 
parts of which we have no other guide than the evi- 
dence of language, but upon which this evidence, 
skilfully interpreted, may be made to throw the surest 
of all light. But the motive which most generally 
induces the student to seek an acquaintance with 
foreign or ancient tongues, is, of course, that he may 
be able to read the books written in them, and thus 
obtain access to worlds of intellectual treasure, from 
which he would be otherwise entirely, or almost en- 
tirely, shut out ; for no satisfactory knowledge of any 
foreign literature is to be acquired through trans- 
lations. Of many works translations do not exist, 
or are not accessible, when the original is ; and of 
many there can be no adequate translation. The man 
"whose knowledge of the literature of another age or 
country is confined to translations, is in the situation 
of the untravelled reader, who may, indeed, learn 
something of foreign lands from the descriptions of 
those who have visited them ; but a person familiar 
with the language of another people has that sort 
of access to their literature, which he would have to 
the general knowledge of their country and their 
manners who was in possession of one of the talis- 
mans of eastern fiction, by which he could transport 
liimself thither at a wish. 

Perhaps the greatest reader that ever lived was 
the famous Antonio Magliabecchi, of whose latin- 
ized name, Antonius Magliabbechius^ some one 
formed the anagram, — Is unus bibliotheca magna — 
MifMdfa greaidibrary. He was bom at Florence, 
in 1633, and, according to one account, commenced 
his career as a scholar in a very curious manner ; for 
having, it is affirmed, been apprenticed by his parents, 
^ho were extremely poor, to a seller of pot-herbs, he 
used to tak§ tbe js^reatest d^UghV ^WXvom^ V^ ^^s*:^^ 
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not read a word, in porinp: over the leaves of old 
book^ in which his master wrapped his commodities; 
till hiivinf^ been one day observed at this sort of study 
hy a bookseller who lived in the neighbourhood, that 
person offered to take him into his service. The 
proposal was instantly accepted by Magliabecchi, 
who could conceive no greater happiness than an 
occupation which would surround him with his be- 
loved l)ooks. So keen, it is added, was the interest 
which he took in his new employment, that in two 
or three days he knew the place of every volume in 
the shop, and could find any one, when asked for, 
nu)re readily than his master himself. After a short 
' time he had learnt to read ; and then every moment 
of his leisure was devoted to this new pleasure. Such 
is the story which Mr. Spence has told us, on the 
authority, as he states, of a Florentine gentleman well 
acMpiainted with Magliabecchi and his family. The 
Italian writer, Manni, however, who, having been 
librarian to the Grand Duke of Florence, was, for 
many years, an intimate friend of Magliabecchi, has, 
in a life which he has written of him, given a dif- 
toreiit account of his earlv vears. His mother, ac- 
cording to Marmi, had him instructed both in the art 
ot' (lo^^ign and in Latin when he was a bov, after 
which she apprenticed him to a goldsmith. Whether 
\\\< master was a goldsmith or a bookseller, it is 
aLTivi'il, on all hands, that, dnrim; the time of his 
a])pronticeship, Magliabecchi had already begun those 
extraonlinary accjuisiticms which made him at lensrth 
tlio most learned man of his aire. The fame of his 
ardniir for studv, and extensive knowledge, at length 
procured him the notice ot some of the Florentine 
literati ; and having been introduced at coin-t, he ^"as 
appointed by the Grand Duke keei>er of one of his 
lil)rarics. In this situation he remained till his death, 
in i/i 4, at the age o£ e\g\iV.^-o\vfe. 
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Many wonderful stories are told of the exten- 
sive reading and retentive memory of Magliar 
becchi. It has been said, among other things, that 
a manuscript of a work of some length, which, 
at the request of the author, he had r^id, having 
been accidentally lost, was actually recovered by being 
taken down from his recitation. This, however, as 
Mr. Spence observes, is doubtless a very wild exag- 
geration : it amounts, evidently, if true, to nothing 
less than a proof that Magliabecchi's memory was 
such as to retain everything, without exception, to 
which his attention was ever called. But of what 
he read really worth recollecting, he undoubtedly * 
recollected a great deal. He was, indeed, a library 
of reference upon all sorts of subjects for the other 
literary men of his time, who were wont to apply to 
him whenever they wanted to know what had been 
already written upon any matter which they were 
engaged in studying or discussing. Two volumes 
of the ' Letters of the Learned' to Magliabecchi 
were published at Florence in 1745, and they form 
but a small part of those that were addressed to him 
during his long life, from every part of Europe, by 
persons who wished to avail themselves of the aid of 
his universal learning. Upon almost any subject, 
we are told, on which he was consulted, he could 
not only state what any particular author had said of 
it, but in many cases could quote the very words 
employed, naming, at the same time, the volume, 
the page, and the column in which they were to be 
found. Authors and printers were generally wont 
to send him all the works which they published — a 
£ure method, if they contained any thing valuable, 
of getting them, as it were, advertised over the 
world of letters, since literary men were every where 
in communication with Magliabecchi; Q.\idV^fo^^^:^^ 
not feiJ, if the new book desexveidL Yi^ x^ewssnissa.^s^- 
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tion, to mention its merits to such of his corre- 
spondents as it was likely to interest. He had a 
sort of short-hand method of reading, by which he 
contrived to get over a great many volumes in Uttk 
time, and which every person will be in some de- 
gree able to understand who has been much in tht 
habit of looking over new books. His way, we are 
told, was to look first to the title-page, then to dip 
into the preface, dedication, or other preliminary 
matter, and, finally, to go over the divisions or 
chapters ; aHer wluch, being so completely in pos* 
session, as he was, of all that former writers hid 
said upon the subject treated of, he had a compe- 
tent general notion of the contents of the new work. 
Of course, if this cursory inspection gave him ressoa 
to believe that there was in any part of it matter 
really new and important, he would e^Lamine it more 
particularly before he laid it down. At all events, it 
is certain, that although thus expeditiously acquired, 
his knowledge was the very reverse of superficial 
The reverence with which he was regarded by the 
greatest scholars of his time proves this. The dex- 
terity, if we may so call it, which he attained in the 
art of acquiring such knowledge as can be communi- 
cated by books, was in great part the result of the 
exclusiveness with which he devoted his life to that 
object. He might be said literally to live in his 
library ; for in fact he both slept and took his meak 
in the midst of his books. Three hard eggs and a 
draught of water formed his common repast ; and a 
sort of cradle, which he had made for the purposes 
served him both for his elbow chair during the daji 
and for a bed at night He never travelled moi« 
than a few m\\es itom YVst^wcft; but all the greal 
libraries in iVie woxV^ ^«^, w«s«i!Cw^rsa^ v^^s^af 
well known to h\m «^ Vv\^ o^^- " ^^!^ ^S^ ^^ 
Mr. Spence, " lYie GwsA \>V3^ ^^^^^ >=^^ 
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le was his librarian, to ask him whether he could 
^t for him a book which was particularly scarce. 
No, Sir/ answered Magliabecchi, ' it is impossible, 
or there is but one in the world; that is in the 
jhrand Seignor's library at Constantinople, and is 
he seventh book on the second shelf, on the right 
land as you go in/ " This is not to be taken as a 
ffoof of the extraordinary memory of Magliabecchi ; 
or the book in question being a remarkable one, it 
B not at all wonderful that the circumstance which, 
a point of fact, principally made it so, should have 
leen distinctly remembered by him : but the familiar 
tyle in which he alludes to the localities of the 
lultan's library, shews the hold that everything about 
; had taken of his fancy, and how entirely books 
rere his world. 

We are too apt, perhaps, to underrate Magliabecchi 
B a mere helluo /t6ron/m, or book glutton. Pro- 
ably few men have passed their lives with more 
Djoyment to themselves, and, at the same time, 
lore serviceably in regard to others. His powers 
f mind, wonderful as they were in certain respects, 
o not seem to have been such as qualified him for 
rofound and original thinking, or for enlarging the 
oundaries of human knowledge. He did what he 
ras best fitted to do well, when he devoted himself 
J the accumulation of a multifarious learning for 
is own gratification, and the benefit of all who 
needed his assistance. In choosing this province 
or himself, he certainly chose that which no one could 
ittve occupied so successfully. 

The Rev. Joseph Spence, whom we have already 
nentioned more than once in these pages, has ^i:vU.^\n. 
k little volume, which he entitles, * KY^x^sJ^^^sv >^^ 
naimer of Plutarch^ between a moat ce\€\st^^^ \sv«sv 
€Florencey and one, scarce ever Yveax^ oi, vcv ^"£^^ 
wf ' The. ceiebmted Florentine \ieTO iii\\x^^^ "^^ 
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MagHabecchi; and our obscure countryman^ % 
whom he is compared, is a person of the nam 
Robert Hill. Hill, as Spence informs us, ' 
bom, in 1699, at Miswell, near Tring, in Hertfc 
shire, of parents in humble life, who had scar 
been married a year when his feither died. ] 
years after this event, however, his mother was ii 
ried a second time to a tailor at Buckingham ; ' 
upon removing to that place, she left Robert 
Miswell, in c^ge of his grandmother. The 
woman herself taught him to read, and ailerwi 
sent him to school for seven or eight weeks to h 
writing, which was all the school education he « 
receiv^. He then went to reside vnth an uncle ' 
lived at Tring Grove, by whom he was employe 
drive the plough, and do other country work, 
last, when he was about fifteen years of age, it 
resolved to bind him an apprentice to his fathei 
law, the tailor. With him he remaned for the u 
period of seven years, in which time he learned 
business. In the year 1716, he chanced to get ! 
of an imperfect Latin Accidence and Grammar, 
about three-fourths of a Littleton's Dictionarv. 

m 

had already begun to be a great reader, purcha 
candles for himself with what money he could 
cure, and sitting up at his books a great part of 
night, the only time he had any leisure ; but t 
acquisitions gave additional force to a desire he 
for some time felt to learn Latin, originally exc: 
as he declared, by some epitaphs in tluit languag 
the church, which his curiosity made him wish 
much to be able to read. Next year, howeva 
was sent back to Tring Grove, in consequence d 
small-pox raging in Buckingham ; and, in the h 
of departure, be left his Latin books behind him. 
was a year and «l c^w\ft\\«.lat^ \v<t returned to Bi 
ingham , and Awivxi^ ^^^. Vq^kw^ ^il ^-w^ ^ssi^ 
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in keeping his uncle's sheep, an occupation in which 
he said he was very happy, as, to use his own ex- 
pression, *' he could lie under a hedge and read all 
day long." The only books he had with him were 
the • Practice of Piety,' the * Whole Duty of Man,' 
and a French Grammar, which he read so oflen 
throu^, that at last he had them almost all by 
heart When he got back to Buckingham, how- 
ever, he found his old Latin Grammar ; and this set 
him anew on his classical studies. Here he derived 
considerable assistance from some of his young com- 
panions, who were attending the Free Grammar 
School of the place, and whom he used to bribe to 
help him over his difRculties, by doing for them in 
return any little service in his power. He considered 
himself very well paid for running on a message by 
being told the English of some Latin word, which 
he had not been able to find in his Dictionary. In 
thb way he enabled himself, before the expiration of 
his apprenticeship, to read a great part of a Latin 
Testament, which he had purchased, as well as of a 
Ceesar, which some one had given him. 

On getting over his apprenticeship^ he married, 
aad set up in business for himself. Soon after, a 

Ssntleman by whom he was employed gave him a 
omer and a Greek Testament ; upon which, as he 
eoukl not bear to have a book in his possession which 
lie was unable to read, he resolved to learn Greek. 
Accordingly he imparted his scheme to a young 
^gentleman to whom he was known, and received 
>A(mi him a grammar of the language, and a promise 
^ €f his assistance, Hill engaging to teach him to fish, 
<M4n return for his literary instructions. 
Hl^i His family beginning now to increase, he bethought 
■IB'fcim oT adding something to his income by his 
*^iook knowledge ; and in the yeat Vi ^, \v^ ot^wr^ "a. 
^^MbooJ for reading, writing, and arvlYixae-Vxe^ v^XvvSsv^'^ 
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continued to teach for six or seven years. By his 
own account, however, he was not at first very well 
prepared for some of the duties of his new employ- 
ment. Soon afler he had entered upon it, a scholar 
came to him wishing to receive lessons in arithmetic, 
who had already advanced as far as decimal fractions. 
Poor Hill himself had at this time got no farther than 
what he calls '* a little way into division ;** and he 
was at first in no small consternation : however, he 
hit upon a plan of managing the matter which an- 
swered well enough. To consume the time, he set 
his pupil, by way of preliminary exercise, to copy a 
series of tables, which had some apparent relation to 
the subject of his intended studies. They must have 
been tolerably voluminous, for we are told they 
occupied the patient writer six weeks, although it 
may be supposed his master was not very importu- 
nate in urging him through the task. Meanwhile, 
however, Hill made the best use he could of the 
respite he had obtained for himself by this stratagem ; 
and by sitting up frequently nearly the whole night, 
after his day's work was over, he contrived, by the time 
the copying of the tables was finished, to be a small \ 
degree in advance of his pupil. 

After he had been married for seven or eight years ' 
his wife died; but in two years he married again. | 
This second match turned out very unfortunate ; his ! 
wife, who appears to have been a worthless person, 
having in a short time run him so much in debt, that ■' 
he found it necessary to leave the place, and thus ta 
effect his escape at once from her and his creditor! 
He now led, for several years, a wandering life ; con- 
tinuing, as Vve Iraxelled through the country, both to 
work at \\\a Wsvwe^^ w\^ Vo \.\«^\» V\% studies. He 
was seized vnlYv «t \\o\«w\. ^^\\^ Na \KM:vv^'^a»> 
in conseoueiice o^ meem^ ^N\S^^ ws^^i. ^>^^>«s^ V 
that language m ^X^oV^XxxOaV^^^^^^^s^^ 
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for a long time he could not find a gframmar he 
could make anything of, although he tried no fewer 
than eleven ; and at last he got so out of humour 
at his ill success, that he disposed of them all again, 
and gave up his design. His desire to learn the 
language, however, soon returned ; and having bought 
a lot of thirteen Hebrew books for as many shillings, 
he was lucky enough to find among them a Grammar 
(Stennit's) which he was able to understand ; and 
having in this way got over the first difficulties of the 
study, he went on with great ease. 

It was twelve years aHer he parted from his wife be- 
fore he returned to Buckingham, which he did, at last, 
on hearing accidentally that she had been two or three 
years dead. Soon after his return, he married a third 
time, and once more resumed a domestic and settled 
life. This was in the year 1747. Till now he had, 
according to his own account, concealed his literary 
acquirements ; but about this time he attracted the 
notice of a clergyman in the neighbourhood of Buck- 
ingham, who had chanced to put a question to him, 
which he answered in such a way as to discover his 
scholarship. His clerical fiiend, some time after the 
conmiencement of their acquaintance, put into his 
hands Bishop Clayton's 'Essay on Spirit;' and Hill, 
having read the book, wrote a series of remarks on 
it, which were published in the year 1753. This was 
his first attempt at authorship. He afterwards sent 
to the press several other productions on theological 
subjects, of which one, entitled ' Criticisms on the 
Book of Job,' in five sheets, was the largest 

When Spence first met Hill, which was at the 

house of the clergyman just mentioned, he was in 

great poverty, and struggling hard to obtaiw *&. ^\^- 

sisteoce for himself and his fexniV^. "B^A NJvTftes* \s»^ 

math employment scarce ; and *' tivLS^ ^a.-^^ ^^^\!k$i».' 

" ba» reduced him so verv low* i)laa.t 1 >a»Ne \5«» 
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infonned that he has passed many and many whole 
days in this and the former year, without tasting 
anything but water and tobacco. He has a wife and 
four small children, the eldest of them not above 
eight years old ; and what bread they could get he 
oflen spared from his own hunger to help towaids 
satisfying theirs.'* Spence's principal object in pub- 
lishing his little work, was to raise a subscription for 
the poor scholar who was its subject ; and who, not- 
withstanding some errors by which part of his fife 
was marked, appears to have been upon the whole a 
person of much worth of character, and well deserv- 
ing of public sympathy and encouragement It is 
believed that the effect of this appeal was to relieve 
him, for the rest of his days, ^om the difficulties 
under which he was at this time suffering. He con- 
tinued to live at Buckingham for about twenty yean 
afler his remarkable acquirements had in this way 
been made known to the world, having died there in 
the year 1777. 

Hill was evidently not a person of any uncommon 
extent of talent or quickness of apprehension ; and 
it is this peculiarity that makes his example most in- { 
teresting and instructive. His story teaches us what 
the mere love and persevering pursuit of knowledge 
may accomplish, even where there is no extraordinary 
degree of mental power to make up for the want of a 
regular education. All his acquirements were made 
laboriously and slowly. As he himself stated, he had 
been seven years in learning Latin, and fourteen ia 
learning Greek ; and although he declared he could 
teach any person Hebrew in six weeks, his own diffi- 
culties, we have just seen, in the acquisition of the ele- 
ments of that tongue, had been far from inconsidr^ k 
able. Every thing yielded, however, to his invincible I 
perseverance, div^ ;i x^al which no labour couU f* 
damp or exYiBixxsV. ^^ \^>afew \ Ni^& ^^nJ®ij^ to hiWi* h 
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writes Spence, " amon^ other things, that I was 
afraid his studies must have broke in upon his 
other business too much, he said that sometimes 
they had a little ; but that his usual way had been 
to sit up very deep into the nights, or else to rise by 
two or three in the morning, on purpose to get time 
for reading, without prejudicing himself in his trade." 
Although of a weakly constitution, he had in this 
way, we are told, accustomed himself to do very 
well with only two or three hours of sleep in the 
twenty-four, and he lived to be seventy-eight. 

Nearly contemporary with Hill, lived Henry Wild, 
another learned tailor, who had also acquired an ex- 
traordinary knowledge of languages chiefly by his 
own unassisted efforts. Wild, who was bom in 1684, 
had been at the grammar school of Norwich for 
several years when a boy ; but, upon leaving it, was 
bound apprentice to a tailor in the same city, with 
whom he served first for seven years under his 
indenture, and then for seven more as a journey- 
man. In the course of this protracted estrangement 
from literature, he almost completely forgot what- 
ever scholarship he had at one time possessed. 
Having, however, been attacked by a lingering fever 
and ague, and obliged to discontinue working at his 
trade, he took to reading by way of amusing his 
leisure ; and it was in the course of his perusal of 
a work of controversial divinity, that, like Hill, 
he met with some Hebrew quotations, which are 
said to have first inspired him with the resolution 
of endeavouring to recover his school learning. 
Accordingly, by labouring hard for some time, he at 
last succeeded in enabling himself again to read 
Latin with tolerable facility ; upon this he immedi- 
ately proceeded to the study of Hebrew, and soon 
made considerable progress in tbal Xoxl^^ ^^^^ \s^ 
Ofe aid of a dictionary, in wYiicYv V>aft ^at^^ Na«:«^ 
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rendered in Latin. While he was thus engap^^, hn 
liealth frradually improved, and he was enabled to 
return to his business ; but he did not, for all that, 
iiep:leet his studies. After workinfjr all day, his 
p^enenil practice was to sit up reading for a gmi j 
])urt of the nif^ht, deeming himself far more tlum ' 
compensated for his labours and privations, by ob- i 
taining, even at this sacrifice, a few hours every 
week ibr the pursuits he loved ; and in this manner, ' 
within seven years, he had actually made himself 
master of the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Syriac, Arabic, and Persian languages. Yet his !; 
extraordinary attainments seem not to have heen 
p^eiierally known till a fortunate accident intro- 
duced him to the notice of Dean Prideaux, a distio- ; 
^lished proficient in oriental learning. Tlie Dean, |: 
who also resided in Norwich, was one day shown ; 
some Arabic numnscripts in a booksellers shop, ■■ 
whicli, upon inspecting them, he wished to pu^ '. 
chase ; but the bookseller would not dispose of them 
for the price he oifered. Some days afterwards, re- 
j»;ret(ing that he had not secured the manuscripts, , 
he returned to the bookseller, intendhig to give 1 
liim what he asked, when, upon making in- i. 
(juiry after them, he learned, to his constemation. I- 
that they had been soUl to a tailor! Never donbtin|C | 
that they were destined for the scissors, if not al- 
ready in shreds, he requested that the tailor, who 
was no other than Wild, miglit be instantly sent 
Tor, that they might yet, if it were possible, be 
saved. Upon Wild making his appearance, the Dean 
had tlie gratification of learning, in answer to his first 
<liiestion, that the parchments were still uninjured; 
but lie was more surprised than ever, when, upon ex- 
pros slug Iiis wish to purchase them. Wild refused to 
/>«»/•( with them. *'■ >N\\v\V. e-ow ^vwi uicun to make of j, 
ihciu?'' asked Uie X)cuu. V^'MV\A^V\Si\\\^\\^'ew^ ^ 
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to read them ; and the Deau found, upon examining 
him, that this was no vain boast : the manuscripts 
ware produced, and Wild read and translated a part of 
them in his presence. Dr. Prideaux soon after ex- 
erted himself to raise a small subscription for this 
poor and meritorious scholar, by which means he was 
sent to Oxford, not to be entered at the University, 
but that he might have access to the libraries, and 
find a more appropriate occupation for his talents, in 
teaching those oriental tongues with which he had 
in so wonderful a manner contrived to make himself 
acquainted. He came to Oxford about the year 171 8, 
and resided in that city, where he went by the name 
of the Arabian Tailor, for two or three years, having 
been employed partly in teaching, and partly in 
making transcripts and translations from oriental 
manuscripts in the Bodleian Library. Nothing more 
is known of him, except that in 1720 he removed to 
liOndon, where he was patronized by the celebrated 
Dr. Mead. The period of his death has not been 
ascertained ; but in 1734 there appeared a translation 
by him of an Arabic production, entitled ' Mahomet's 
Journey to Heaven,' which is supposed, however, to 
have been a posthumous publication. There is a 
letter from Dr. Turner respecting Wild among the 
* Letters by Eminent Persons,' published some years 
ago, by which it would appear, that, in pursuing his 
solitary studies, he had to struggle with severe pe- 
nury, as well as with other disadvantages. The 
ktter is dated in 1714, while Wild was still at Nor- 
wich ; and the writer, after mentioning his extensive 
acquisitions, adds, " But he is very poor, and his 
landlord lately seized a Polyglot Bible (which he had 
made shift to purchase) for rent." 

We may here mention the wretched Eugene Aram, 
who was tried and convicted, in 1759, fex ^ tk»sl^«5i 
eommitfed fourteen years befoie, T:\ie«Xxw\^^vt^>»s\- 
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stances which, afierso long a concealment, led to the 
discovery of this crime, form one of the most singular 
chapters in the history of human guilt. This man, 
whom bad passions led to the commission of so sad an 
atrocity, and, in consequence, to so miserable an end, 
strikingly exemplified, in the previous part of his life, 
what resolution and perseverance may accomplish in 
the work of self-education. Aram, who was bom in 
Yorkshire, in the year 1704, only learned to read a 
little English in the school of his native village, and 
never afterwards had the benefit of any further in- 
struction ; yety by his own exertions, he first qualified 
himself to teach all the more common branches^ of 
education, including arithmetic and mathematics, and 
then proceeded, with an industry that has scBiodj 
been surpassed, to mcJce his way to the highest 
departments of learning. In a letter written to a 
clerical friend from York CasUe, after his conviction, 
in which he gives an account of his life, he says 
referring to the period when he was first engaged in 
thus at the same time teaching others and himself. 
" Perceiring the deficiency in my education, and 
sensible of my want of the learned languages, and 
prompted by an irresistible covetousness of know- 
ledge, I commenced a series of studies in that way, 
and undertook the tediousness, the intricacies, and 
the labours of grammar. I selected Lilly from the 
rest, all which I got and repeated by heart. The 
task of repeating it all every day was impossible 
while I attended the school; so I divided it into 
portions, by which method it was pronounced thrice 
every week ; and this I performed for years. Next 
I became acq\mt\Vftd with Camden's Greek Gram- 
mar, which 1 a\so x^^^eaiVft^ vsv >^\^ ^AXfiL^ ^oanner, 
?nemoriter. TVvu?^ Vc\s\.t\Mi\fe^> \ ^v^jkwA xs^w^ 
Latin Classics, \w\vo^e «X\\w«av«o5«. x^x^ xsx^>^ 
duities and m^f \a\>oMXS. V t«sv^^«^x v*^>^>^ 
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first tiung over five linea for a whole day; and never, 
in all tlie painful course of my readiug', left any one 
passage but I did, or thought I did, perfectly com- 
preheud it. After I had accurately perused every one 
of the Latin classics, historians, and poets, I went 
through the Greek Testament, first parsing every 
word as I proceeded: neat I ventured upon Hesiod, 
Homer, Theocritus, Herodotus, Thucydides, and all 
tile Greek tragedians. A tedious labour was this ; 
but my tbrmer acquainlance with history lessened it 
extremely, because it threw a light upon many pas- 
aages which, without that assistance, must have ap- 
peared obscure." There was scarcely any part of 
littfrnture, indeed, with which Aram was not pro- 
foundly conversant' History, antiquities, heraldry, 
botany, had all been elaborately and estenaively stu- 
died by bim : but his favourite pursiut was the in- 
vestigfation and comparison of languages, with a 
view to the determination of their origin and con- 
nexion. For this purpose, in addition to the Greek, 
Ijatin, and French, he had studied with great atten- 
tion several of the oriental tongues, and all tha 
rcDiaining dialects of the Celtic He had meditated, 
indeed, the compilation of a dictionary of the Celtic, 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and English, in which dif- 
ferent languages he is said to have left behind him a 
list of about three thousand words, which he consi- 
dered them to possess in common. Some of his 
observations upon this subject have been printed, 
and are creditable both to his ingenuity and good 
e. The address, we may add, which he deli- 
i on his trial in his own defence, is an extraordi- 
II of the curious learning with which hia 
_tl seems to have been stored. But he is a mourn- 
J example of high mental powers brought low by 
B-repulated passions, and of the vani*-") wA.'w^ta 
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lessness even of talents and knowledge when sepa- 
rated from moral principle^. 

There is an English translation of the ScriptureB, 
in two Tolumes folio, which was published at London 
in 1765, and, although not distinguished by much 
elegance, is held in considerable esteem for its general 
accuracy and closeness to the orig^aL This was the 
work of a person of the name of Anthony Purvbi, 
who, at the time when it appeared, was a school- 
master at Andoyer, but had been almost entirely self^ 
educated. Having been born (about the year 1702) 
in low life, he had been originally apprenticed to a 
shoemcJcer, by whom, however, he was employed ts 
a shepherd, an occupation which afibrded him con- 
siderable leisure for reading and study. In the course 
of time, he acquired, with scarcely any assistance, t 
very considerable knowledge of LaUn, Greek, and 
Hebrew. It was the accidental perusal of a book, is 
which some errors were pointed out in the commoii 
translation of the Bible, that first awakened in him a 
desire to make himself acquainted with the two sacred 
tongues. Purver, who died in 1777, was a Quaker; 
and his version of the Scriptures, which wbb the 
labour of thirty years of his life, was published at the 
expense of the eminent Dr. Fothergrill^f who was 
himself also a member of that religious body. 

There has lately appeared in the newspapers an 
account of a scholar in humble life, who died some . 
time since in London, and whose attainments seem J 

* For the trial of Eugene Aram, see Howell*8 * State TiriiU. 

f Dr. Fothergill gave Purver £1000 for the copy of his tn» 
lation (an attempt bad before been made to publish it ii 
numbers), and also carried it, at his own expense, through tbi 
press. Purver afterwards revised the work for a second edition 
which, however, has not yet appeared. See Ckatmt/en't A** 
yraphicai Dictiomory. 
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to have been as extensive, and as entirely the result 
of his own exertions in quest of knowledge, as those 
of any one of the individuals we have yet mentioned. 
Joseph Pendrell had received at school nothing 
more than the ordinary education in English reading 
and writing, and at an early age was apprenticed by 
his father to a shoemaker, which business he followed 
until his death. He had, when young, a great taste 
for books ; but was first led to the more learned 
studies in which he eventually made so much pro- 
gress, by the following accident: — Stopping at a 
book-stall one day, he laid hold of a book of arith- 
metic, marked fourpence ; he purchased it, and 
availed himself of his leisure hours at home in 
making himself master of the subject. At the end 
of the volume, he found a short introduction to the 
mathematics. This stimulated him to make farther 
purchases of scientific works; and in this way he 
gpradually proceeded firom the elements to the highest 
departments of mathematical learning. When a 
journeyman, he made every possible saving in order 
to purchase books. He found there were many 
valuable writers on his favourite subject in French : 
this determined him to study that language, for which 
purpose he procured a grammar, a book of exercises, 
and a dictionary, and he persevered until he was 
able to read the French writers with ease. In the 
same manner, he proceeded to acquire the Latin 
and Greek languages, of the latter of which he made 
himself master so far as to have little difficulty in 
reading the Septuagint, or any other common prose 
work. He had formed a large collection of classi- 
cal books, many of which he purchased at the 
auction-rooms in King Street, Covent Garden, for- 
merly belonging to Paterson, the celebrated book- 
uuctioneer,* in whose time they formed a CQ.VQi>^s^^^]^ 

♦ See pagft U^, 
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n»<ort of literary men. Pendrell did not, how- 
ONor. a>-uil himself of any opportunity of becom- 
ing: known to the literary characters he was accus- 
toiued to meet here. On the contrar}', he always 
shunned notice, and made it a practice in^-ariably to 
ov^noe-al his name when a lot was knocked down to 
him. He had often met in these rooms the learned 
Hishop Lowth, who frequently fell into conversation 
>«itli him, as they sometimes happened to meet 
lv;ore the sale began. The Bishop was much in- 
torosted with his conversation, and one day asked 
l\itorson who he was ; on which Paterson took the 
tirs; opportunity to inquire his name, acquainting 
him. at the same time, who the pierson was that felt 
insonL^ted in his favour. The poor shoemaker, how- 
e\ or. trom extreme diffidence, declined telling PBte^ 
!kMi his name, althoufrh the introduction to the 
Risho|\ iif which an opportunity was thus given 
hi::\ miarht probably have drawn him from obscurity 
and U\l 10 s^mio improvement of his humble circum- 
stiir.oes, Pendml's knowledire of mathematical sci- 
o:i.v \kus pn^found and extensive, embracing fortifi- 
vv.'..<.Mi, navigation, astronomy, and all the diflferent 
i;c:\;nnients of natural philosophy. He was also 
\\:v./.iar with our poetical literature ; and had a 
^■■.v^r-sHigh acquaintance with most English writers in 
i>.o vlcivikKment of the behen liitref. He resided for 
^*\sT»l xYttr? beA^n* his deatli at Gray's-buildings, 
0;:Ve««trwt. Manohester-sqiiare, and died in the 
v^'\ out\4tith war of his a<re. He was descended, it 
i< sv.t^'f>i>»«»L tnnit the Pendnell who concealed Charles 
U. A^cr the bdUtlo of NWwcester. 



Chapter XXI. 

Force of Application. Dr. Alexander Murray. 

With the exception of Magliabecchi, the names we 
have as yet mentioned under our present bead have 
been those of persons whose acquirements, although 
most honourable to themselves, and well entitled to 
our admiration, when the circumstances in which 
they were made are considered, have yet hardly 
been such as to secure for their possessors any per- 
manent place in the annals of the learned. They 
are remembered not so much on account of what 
they accomplished, as on account of the disad- 
vantages under which it was accomplished. But he 
whom we are now to introduce, while the narrative 
of his progress from obscurity to distinction presents 
to us as praiseworthy a stru^e with adverse circum* 
stances as is anywhere else recorded, had taken his 
rank, even before his premature death, among the 
scholara of his time ; and although suddenly arrested 
when in the very speed of his career, has bequeathed 
something of himself in his works to posterity. We 
speak of the late Dr. Alexander Murray, the ce- 
lebrated orientalist; nor are there many more in- 
teresting histories than his in the whole range 
of literary biography. Happily the earlier portion 
of it, with which we have priaci^alb} to ^^^ \)a& 
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been sketched by his own pen* with characteristic 
naivete; and we are thus in possession both 
of a very full, and of a perfectly trustworthy detail 
of every thing we can desire to know respecting 
him. This piece of autobiography, which is pre- 
fixed to Dr. Murray's posthumous work, * The 
History of European Languages,' is, we believe, 
comparatively but little known to ordinary readers; 
and both for this reason, and firom its value as an 
illustration of our subject, we shall allot as much 
space as Can be afforded to an abstract of it. There 
are one or two other sources, firom which a few addi- 
tional particulars, with regard to Dr. Murray, may 
be gathered, and to which we shall occaaioDaUy 
refer. 

He was bom in the parish of Minnigaff, in the 
shire of Kirkcudbright, on the 22d of October, 1775. 
His father was at this time nearly seventy years of 
age, and had been a shepherd all his life, as his own 
father, and probably his ancestors for many genera- 
tions, had also been. Alexander's mother was also 
the daughter of a shepherd, and was the old man's 
second wife ; several sons, whom he had by a for- 
mer marriage, being all brought up to the same 
primitive occupation. This modem patriarch died in 
the year 1797, at the age of ninety- one ; and he 
appears to have been a man of considerable natunl 
sagacity, and possessed, at least, of the sunple 
scholarship of which the Scottish peasant is raidy 
destitute. 

It was from his father that Alexander received 

* In a letter to the Rev. Mr. Maitland^ minister of llioDtgal^ 

written in 1812, — evidently a hasty composition, as it bean !• 

be, and intended only for the eye of a friend, but more beautiM 

and touching iu ila unlaboured, and, sometimes, even incorred f/ 

simplicity of pY\rase sluOl uv^\m^i) ^^xvvk^ l^sa natunl tloqiiecct 

could have mado it. 
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his first lessons iil reading. This was in his sixth 
year ; and he gives an amusing account of the pro- 
cess. The old man, he tells us, bought him a 
Catechism (which in Scotland is generally printed 
with a copy of the alphabet, in a large ty])e, pre- 
fixed) ; but " as it was too good a book/' he pro- 
ceeds, ** for me to handle at all times, it was gene- 
rally locked up, and he, throughout the winter, drew 
the figures of the letters to me, in his written hand, 
on the board of an old wool card, with the black end 
of an extinguished heather stem or root, snatched 
firom the fire. I soon learned all the alphabet in 
this form, and became writer as well as reader. I 
wrought with the board and brand continually. 
Then the Catechism was presented, and in a month 
or two I could read the easier parts of it I daily 
amused myself with copying, as above, the printed 
letters. In May, 1782, he gave me a small Psalm- 
bddk, for which I totally abandoned the Catechism, 
which I did not like, and which I tore into two 
pieces, and concealed in a hole of a dyke. I soon 
got many psalms by memory, and longed for a new 
book. Here difficulties rose. The Bible, used every 
ni^ht in the family, I was not permitted to open or 
touch. The rest of the books were put up in chests. 
I at length got a New Testament, and read the 
historical parts with great curiosity and ardour. 
But I longed to read the Bible, which seemed to me 
ft much more pleasant book ; and I actually went to 
where I knew an old loose-leaved Bible lay, and 
carried it away in piece-meal. I perfectly remember 
the strange 'pleasure I felt in reading the histories of 
Abraham and David. I liked mournful narratives ; 
and greatly admired Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the 
Jjamentatious. I pored on these pieces of the Bible 
in secret for many months, but 1 ^w?reX. w^V ^^«« 
them openly ; and as I read cous\sxtv^^ ^^n^ x^\sv^^sv- 
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bered well, I soon astonished all our honest neigh- 
bours with the large passages of scripture I repeated 
before them. I have forgot too much of my biblical 
knowledge, but I can still rehearse all the names of 
the Patriarchs from Adam to Christ, and various 
other narratives seldom committed to memory." 

His father's whole property consisted only of two 
or three scores of sheep, and four muirland cows. 
" He had no debts,*' says his son, " and no money." 
As all his other sons were shepherds, it was with kom 
a matter of course that Alexander should be brought 
up to the same employment ; and accordingly, as sood 
as he had strength for any thing, that is, when he 
was about seven or eight years of age, he was sent 
to the hills with the sheep. However, firom the fint 
he gave no promise of making a good shepherd, and 
he was often blamed by his father as lazy and useless. 
The truth is, he was not stout, and was likewise short- 
sighted^, which his father did not know. Besides, 
" I was sedentary," says he, '* indolent, and given to 
books, and writing on boards with coals." But his 
father was too poor to send him to school, his at- 
tendance upon which, indeed, would have been 
scarcely practicable, unless he could have been boarded 
in the village, from which their cottage, situated in t 
wild and sequestered glen, was five or six miles dis- 
tant. About this time, however, (in May 1784,) t 
brother of his mother's, who had made a little money, 
came to pay them a visit ; and hearing such accounts 
of the genius of his nephew, whose fame was now 
the discourse of the whole glen, he offered to be at 
the expense of boarding him for a short time in Nev 



* This defect, according to the author of the ' Literanr R» U 
iorj of Galloway/ who has given a sketch of Dr. Murray s lili^ r. 
made his father o^len VV\\wVl that his son wilfully deceived nta tf 
the incorrect accounXs Ve ^^n« o\ ^% ^^k^^^&cl sent to obMfil 
ifl wljat directions \\vt^ vjw^ ?.Vwj\w^* 
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Galloway, and keeping him at school there. Our 
home-taught and mostly self-taught scholar, as he 
tells us himself, made at first a somewhat awkward 
figure on this new scene. ** My pronunciation of 
words," says he, ** was laughed at, and my whole 
speech was a subject of fun." *' But,** he adds, ** I 
soon gained impudence ; and before the vacation in 
August, I oflen stood dux of the Bible class. I was 
in the mean time taught to write copies, and use 
paper and ink. But I both wrote and printed, that 
is, imitated printed letters, when out of school." 

His attendance at school, however, had scarcely 
lasted for three months, when the poor boy fell into 
bad health, and he was obliged to return home. For 
nearly five years afler this he was lefl again to Ve his 
own instructor, with no assistance whatever from any 
one. He soon recovered his health, but during the 
long period we have mentioned, he looked in vain for 
the means of again pursuing his studies under the 
advantages he had for so short a time enjoyed. As 
soon as he became sufficiently well he was put to his 
old employment of assisting the rest of the family as 
a shepherd boy. " 1 was still," he says, however, 
" attached to reading, printing of words, and getting 
by heart ballads, of which I procured several. * * 
About this time, and for years afler, I spent every six- 
pence that friends or strangers gave me, on ballads 
and penny histories. I carried bundles of these in 
my pockets, and read them when sent to look for 
cattle on the banks of Loch Greanoch, and on the 
wild hills in its neighbourhood." And thus passed 
away about three years of his life. All this time the 
Bible and these ballads seem to have formed almost 
lis only reading ; yet even with this scanty library he 
contrived to acquire among the simi^le ii\l\^lvA»x>*.'3. «^ 
he glen, a reputation for uniWaXVed ^xw.^\^clow. ^-^^^^ 
ime," he tells us, " for reading ^\\d a memory ^^'^ 

2.\^ 
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loud, add several said that I was * a living mirade.' 
I puzzled the honest elders of the church with re- 
citals of scripture, and discourses about Jenisakm, 
&c. &c." Towards the close of the year 1787, he 
borrowed from a friend L'Estrange's translation of 
* Josephus,' and * Salmon's Geographical Grammar.' 
This last work, in particular, as we shall see imme- 
diately, had no little share in determining the direc- 
tion and character of the studies of his future life. 
Referring, however, merely to the new information of 
which it put him immediately in possession, he says, 
*' I got immense benefit from Salmon's book. It 
gave me an idea of geography and universal history, 
and I actually recollect at this day almost every thing 
it contains." A Grammar of Geography was also 
one of the first books that Ferguson studied; 
although the minds of the two students, differing as 
they did in original character, were attracted by dif- 
ferent parts of their common manual ; the one pon- 
dering its description of the artificial sphere, the other 
musing over its accounts of foreign lands, and of the 
history and languages of the nations inhabiting them. 
Murray, however, learned also to copy the maps 
which he found in the book ; and, indeed, carried 
his study of practical geography so far as to make j 
similar delineations of his native glen and its neigh- 
bourhood. 

He was now twelve years of age ; and as there j 

seemed to be no likelihood that he would ever be I 

able to gain his bread as a shepherd, his jKunenb | 

were probably anxious that he should attempt some- I 

thing in another way to help to maintain himself. I 

Accordingly, mV\v^\aX\fct ^«j:tof the year 1787, he j 

engaged as leacYvet \w >^^ S»xcS!^«9i ^\ \»^ ^C the I 

neicrhbouriu^ Vaxrcvct^', ^ot V\^ ^wssk^Vsv >«^^^^\ 

pfdtV, througVvovxl vVe ^^^^^^^^ ^^-^ ^^T^ 
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bably, howerer, his board free in additicm to his 
salary, of which he immediately laid out a part in 
the purchase of books. One of these was * Cocker^s 
Arithmetic,' '* the plainest,'* says he, *' of all books, 
from which, in two or three months, I learned the four 
principal rules of arithmetic, and even advanced to the 
Rule of Three, with no additional assistance except 
the use of an old copy-book of examples made by 
some boy at school, and a few verbal directions from 
my brother Robert, the only one of all my father's 
sons by his first marriage that remained with us." 
He borrowed, about the same time, some old maga- 
seines from a country acquaintance. '' My memory 
now,** says he, " contained a very large mass of his- 
torical facts and ballad poetry, which I repeated with 
pleasure to myself and the astonished approbation of 
the peasants around me." 

At last, his father having been employed to 
herd on another fiurm, which brought them nearer 
the village, Alexander was once more permitted to 
go to school at Minnigaff for three days in the week. 
** I made the most," says he, '' of these days ; I 
came about an hour before the school met ; I pored 
on my arithmetic, in which I am still a proficient ; 
and I regularly opened and read all the English 
books, such as the ' Spectator,' * World,' &c. &c., 
brought by the children to school. I seldom joined 
in any play at the usual hours, but read constantly." 
** It occurred to me," he adds, ** that I might get 
qualified for a merchant's clerk. I, therefore, cast a 
sharp look towards the method of book-keeping, and 
^ot some idea of its forms by reading * Hutton' in 
the school, and by glancing at the books of othec 
scholara" This second period oi YiVa ^XXfcxAasssyb '^ 
school, however, did not last e\cii ^o Vsw^ *«>& "^^ 
rormer. It terminated at the «a\xMCMv N1bc»^^y» 
bat 19 to my, in obout six weeto > wv^ ^^ "^^ 
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was ap^ain devoted to teaching the children of a few 
of the neipchbourinfiT farmers. 

In 1790, he again attended school during the 
snninicr for about three months and a half. It seems 
to have been about this time that his taste for learninff 
ibrviirn languages first began to develope itself, 
having been excited, as he tells us, by his study of 
* Salmon's Geography.* " I had," he writes, " in 
17S7 and 1788 often admired and mused on the spe- 
cinitMis of the Lord's Prayer, in every language, 
ibund in * Salmon's Grammar.' I had read in the 
magazines and * Spectator,' that Homer, Virgil, Mil- 
ton, Shakspeare, and Newton were the greatest of 
mankind. I had been early informed that Hebrew 
was the first language, by some elders^ and good, 
reliinous people. In 1789, at Drigmore, an old 
woman who lived near shewed me her Psalm-book, 
which was jninted with a large ty|ie, had notes on 
rach ])age, and, likewise, what I discovered to be the 
Jlibrcw alphabet, marked letter after letter, in the 
llf)lh Psalm. I took a copy of these letters, by 
])iinting them off in my old way, and kept them." 
Meantime, as he still cMitertainod the noticm of goingf 
out as a clerk to the West Indies, he took advan- 
l;!<i,\' of the few weeks he was to be at school to begin 
llic study of the French language. Not satisfied, 
how over, with learning merely the tasks set him hy 
his master, he used to remain in the school, during 
the nTuldle of the day, while his companions were at 
pla\, and compare together the ditterent grammars 
nsrd in the class. But we must allow him to tell 
in his own way the manner in which his French 
studies introduced him by accident to the Latin 
tongue also. 

** vVhout the \nt\\ of Jvvwe, Kerr (one of his class- 
/c7/(>\vs) told me UyaV, \ve \volv\ owvivi SRaxw^tW^-ssioxN. <q.^ 
u /orhn'ci-ht, bvit Ivad wol \\\.viv\ \V, -^vA ^Nc^ \y^\ ^^ 
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Rudiments beside him. I said, ' Do lend me them ; 
I wish to see what the nouns and verbs are like, and 
whether they resemble our French/ He gave me 
the book. I examined it for four or five days, and 
found that the nouns had changes on the last sylla- 
bles, and looked very singular. I used to repeat a 
lesson from the French Rudiments every forenoon in 
school. On the morning of the midsummer fair of 
Newton Stewart I set out for school, and accidentally 
put into my pocket the Latin grammar instead of the 
French Rudiments. On an ordinary day, Mr. Cra- 
mond would have chid me for this; but on that 
festive morning he was mellow, and in excellent 
spirits — ^a state not good for a teacher, but always 
desired in him by me, for he was then very commu- 
nicative. With great glee he replied, when I told him 
my mistake and shewed him the Rudiments, * Gad, 
Sandy, I shall try thee with Latin ;* and, accordingly, 
read over to me no less than two of the declensions. 
It was his custom with me to permit me to get as 
long lessons as I pleased, and never to fetter me by 
joining me to a class. There was at that time in the 
school a class of four boys, advanced as far as the 
pronouns in Latin grammar. They ridiculed my 
separated condition. But before the vacation in 
August I had reached the end of the Rudiments, 
knew a good deal more than they, by reading at home 
the notes on the foot of each page, and was so greatly 
improved in French, that I could read almost any 
French book at opening of it I compared French 
and Latin, and riveted the words of both in my 
memory by this practice. When proceeding with 
the Latin verbs, I often sat in the school all mid-day, 
and pored on the first page of Robert Cooper^s 
(another of his schoolfellows) Greek grammar — the 
only one I had ever seen. He was then read.\sa% 
Livy> »nd leitrning Greek. B^ Xx'^Vj ^1 \»Si\siqi^ V 
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mastered the letters ; but I saw the sense of the 
Lathi rules in a very indistinct manner. Some boy 
lent me an old Corderius, and a friend made me a 
present of Eutropius. I got a common vcxrabulary 
from my companion Kerr. I read to my teacher a 
number of colloquies, and before the end of July was 
permitted to take lessons in Eutropius. There was 
a copy of Eutropius in the school that had a literal 
translation. I studied this last with great attention, 
and compared the English and Latin. When my 
lesson was prepared, I always made an excursion 
into the rest of every book ; and my books were not, 
like those of other schoolboys, opened only in one 
place, and where the lesson lay." 

All this was the work of about two months and a 
half before the vacation and a fortnight after it. 
During the winter, he was as usual employed in 
teaching ; but he continued to pursue his own studies 
in private. Having stated that he had bought an 
old copy of Ainsworth^s Dictionary- for eighteeiii^ence, 
and l>een lucky enough to find a few other Latin 
books in the possession of some of his friends, he 
proceeds : — " I employed every spare moment in 
pondering upon these books. I literally read the 
Dictionary throughout. My method was to revolve 
the leaves of the letter a, to notice all the principal 
words and their Greek sjTionymes, not omittin^r a 
glance at the Hebrew ; to do the same by b, and so 
on through the book. I then returned from x and 
z to A ; and in these winter months I amassed a lar^ 
stock of Latin and Greek vocables. From this exer- 
cise I took to Eutropius, Ovid, and Ca*sar, or at 
Klines to Rudd\m;x\Vs Grammar. The inverted onliT » 
often per\)\exed rcv%\ \vi\^\ ^ts«^^w>Jcs mistook, but I 
also frequeul\\ d\sccTXve^^NJcvc^ '^^^^'^^. '^N\^ vC^^5^ii^5^^ V;^ 
of Ovid have Vv^c\ e\v;xxviv^^^>\^^>^ ^;^^^ ^>x>^^,« X-*^ 
not a judge o« sim^^^ ..vx^^V.^^^^ ^^.^vs^^^xv.^^V 
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irhen any passage contained wild, sublime, pathetic, 
»r singular expressions, I both felt and tenaciously 
emembered them. Here I got another book which, 
rom that time, has influenced and inflamed my 
magination. This was Paradise Lost — of which I 
lad heard, and which I was eager to see. * * * 
] cannot describe to you the ardour, or various feel- 
Qgs, with which I read, studied, and admired this 
Irst-rate work. I found it as diflicult to understand 
IS Latin, and soon saw that it required to be parsed^ 
ike that language. * * * j account my first 
Lcquaintance with Paradise Lost an era in my read- 
ng. 

The following summer, that of the year 1791, 
ippears to have been spent by this indeMigable 
student still more laboriously than any of the pre- 
ceding ; and the advancement he made is a surprising 
evidence of what diligence may accomplish. He 
igain attended school for about three months, where 
le found a class reading Ovid and CsBsar, and after- 
wards Virgil. " I laughed," says he, " at the diffi- 
culty with which they prepared their lessons; and 
often obliged them by reading them over, to assist 
the work of preparation." In addition to the tasks 
of the school, he read with avidity by himself what- 
ever books in English, Latin, or Greek, he could 
anywhere borrow. Beside remaining in the school, 
according to his old custom, at the hours of play, 
when his amusement was to read the books belong- 
m^ to the other scholars, he employed his time at 
borne in almost incessant study. ** My practice was," 
[le says, ** to lay down a new and difficult book after 
t had wearied me ; to take up another — then a third 
— and to resume this rotation frec\]ae,T\\V«3 ^yA \a^aQr 
lously, I always strove to seize XYve ^^\vs»^\ ^^^ 
rhen I supposed that I had succeeded, \ ^^'^^^^i!^ 
eary myself with analyzing e^ei^ seTvleoae*^ '^^ 
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ing introduced himself to Mr. M aitland, the clergy- 
man of the parish, hy writing letters to him in 
Latin and Greek, he got from that gentleman a 
number of books, and these, which included Homer, 
Longinus, the * (Edipus Tyrannus* of Sophocles, 
a volume of Cicero's * Orations,' &c., he read 
and studied with great diligence. Nor were his 
studies confined ' to the classic tongues. Having 
purchased a copy of Robertson's Hebrew Grammar, 
he got through it, with all the intricacies of the doc- 
trine of the points, of which the author is an uncom- 
promising champion, in a month. He was soon 
after fortunate enough to procure a Dictionary of 
this language, from an old man living in the neigh- 
bourhood, whose son had been educated for the 
church*; and as the volume happened to contain 
the whole of the Book of Ruth in the original, 
he considered it an invaluable acquisition. But a 
still greater prize than this was a copy of the 
entire Bible in Hebrew, which was lent to him 
for a few months by a woman, with whom it had 
been left by her brother, a clergyman in Ireland. 
" I made good use," says he, " of this loan : I read 
it throughout, and many passages and books of it a 
number of times." This summer must, indeed, to 
use his own words, have been '* devoted to hard and 
continued reading." He had, in fact, it would ap- 
pear, actually made himself familiar, and that chiefly 
by his own unassisted exertions, with the French, 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, and perused 
several of the principal authors in all of them, within 

* This was the father of Robert Heron, a laborious liiemf 
character, who died in London about twenty yean ago, and « 
whom an account may be found in Mr. DMsraeli's * CaJamilies d 
Authors.* There vi^ «. TeUtionship, as we are ioformed by tk 
author oC * TV\e UVeT^x^ >^\?N.«irj ^\ ^^w*v^^' between Hcroi'' • " 
family and that o^ Hutwj, \^' 
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about a year and a half from the time when they 
were all entirely unknown to him ; for it was at the 
end of May, 1790, that he commenced, as we have 
seen, the study of French ; and all this work had 
been done by the end of November in the year fol- 
lowing. There is not, perhaps, on record a more 
extraordinary instance of youthful ardour and perse- 
verance. It may serve to shew what is possible to 
be accomplished. 

He was again engaged in teaching during the win- 
ter, and received, as he slates, for his labours about 
thirty-five or forty shillings. " I devoted," however, 
he says, ** as usual, every spare hour to study. 
French, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, occupied all my 
leisure time." In the summer of 1792, he returned 
to school for the last time ; and remained for about 
three months and a half. The different periods 
of his school attendance, added together, make 
about thirteen months, scattered over the space of 
nearly eight years. From November 1792 till the 
March following, he was once more employed in 
teaching the children of one of the farmers, at a salary 
of thirty shillings. This winter a friend lent him a 
copy of Bailey s Dictionary, from which he learned, 
he informs us, a vast variety of useful matters. 
Among other things, it put him in possession of 
the Anglo-Saxon alphabet and Pater Noster, as well 
as of a great many words in the same dialect. This 
was his introduction to the study of the northern 
languages. There chanced, also, to fall into his 
hands about the same time a small religious treatise, 
in Welsh, a language of which he had neither dic- 
tionary nor grammar. ** I mused, however," says 
he, ** a good deal on the quotations of Scripture 
that abound in it, and got acquainted with many 
Welsh words and sentences. If I had a coi^^ of tb& 
Bible in any language of which 1 \uafiw VJwt ^iss^^wsJ^ 
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I could make considerable progress in learning it, 
without grammar or dictionary. This k done by 
minute observation and comparison of words, termi- 
nations, and phrases. It is the method dictated by 
necessity, in the absence of all assistance." About 
this time, too, he made himself acquainted with the 
Abyssinian alphabet, from an inaccurate copy of it 
which he found in an odd volume of the Universal 
History. The Arabic letters he had learned before, 
from Robertson's Hebrew Grammar. 

" In the autumn of 1792," says he, " I had, in 
the hour of ignorance and ambition, believed myself 
capable of writing an epic poem." So violent, in- 
deed, were his poetical affections at this period, that, 
having obtained the loan of a volume of Ossian for 
four days, he had actually transcribed, for his own 
use, the whole of Fingal. During the ensuing 
winter he wrote several thousand lines of his poem, 
which was in blank verse, and its subject the 
exploits of Prince Arthur. ** The poem of Arthur," 
says he, '* was, so far as I remember, a very noisy, 
bombastic, wild, and incorrect performance. It was 
not without obligations to Ossian, Milton, and 
Homer. But I had completed the seventh book 
before I discerned that my predecessors were hi 
superior to me in every thing. The beauties of the 
first books of Paradise Lost overwhelmed me, and I 
began to flag in the executive department My 
companions, young and ignorant hke myself, ap- 
plauded my verses, but I perceived they were mis- 
taken ; for my rule of judgment proceeded froo 
comparison in another school of criticism." Thf 
unfinished epic accordingly was thrown into the fire 
But poor Murray, in truth, now in his nineteenth 
year, was looking around him, in all directions, fct 
the means of altaiwm^ ^tv <^\^^1 on which he had sfi 
his heart ; aud bft \i«A ^\^^^(^^ ^ssQ&>Qsut\s!^Ms' 
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the dream of reaching it, through the publicatioii of 
this poem. His most intimate school companion had, 
the year before, gone to the university, for which 
Murray no doubt felt that he himself was infinitely 
better qualified, if his utter want of resources had 
not, at least for the present, opposed an insurmount- 
able barrier to his ambition. But it was not unna- 
tural for him to hope that the successful exertion of 
his talents in the way of authorship might perchance 
enable him to gratify his wishes. So, after destroying 
his epic, he bethought him of what lie should sub- 
stitute in its place. He had happened to purchase a 
volume of the manuscript lectures of a German pro- 
fessor on Roman literature. They were written in 
Liatin, and he determined to translate them, and 
offer them to the world in their English dress. Ac- 
cordingly, having finished his task, he took the 
work to Dumfries, in the early part of the year 
1794; but neither of the two booksellers of the 
place would publish it He had brought with him 
also a quantity of verse, chiefly in the Scottish 
dialect ; and the other speculation having failed, he 
resolved to publish these poems by subscription. 
Fortunately, he was saved from this folly by the 
judicious counsel of one best of all entitled to advise 
him here. " During the visit to Dumfries,** says he, 
" I was introduced to Robert Burns, who treated me 
with great kindness, and told me that if I could get 
out to college without publishing my poems, it would 
be much better, as my taste was young and not 
formed, and I would be ashamed of my productions 
when I could write and judge better. I understood 
this, and resolved to make publication my last 
resource.** 

At this place, the narrative, as written by Murray 
himself, terminates; the part of his Vv\sX»ir^ >^^a^ 
immediately followed being merc^^ ^Kixji^^a^ \»^ "^^^ 

a ^ 'i 
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well known to the person to whom the letter is 
addressed. Unknown as our poor scholar was 
to the wealthy and powerful, he had a friend, in 
the same sphere of life in which he himself moTed, 
who became the means of at last procuring for 
him the opportunity, which he so greatly desired, 
of prosecuting his studies. This was an itinerant 
tea-merchant, of the name of M*Harg, who knew 
Murray well, and had formed so high an idea of hb 
genius and learning, that he was in the habit of 
sounding his fame wherever he went Among 
others to whom he spoke of him, was Mr. James 
Kinnear, of Edinburgh, then a journeyman printer 
in the Idng s printing-office. Mr. Kinnear, with a 
zeal in behalf of unfriended merit which does him 
infinite honour, immediately suggested that Murray 
should transmit an account of himself, and some 
evidences of his attainments, to Edinburgh, which 
he undertook to lay before some of the literary cha- 
racters of that city. This plan was adopted ; and 
the result was, that the young man, having come up 
to town, was examined by the Principal, and several 
professors of the university, and so surprised them 
by the extent and accuracy of his acquaintance with 
French, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, that measures / 
were immediately taken for having the classes thrown 
open to him, and his maintenance secured while 
attending them. These arrangements, it would be 
unjust not to mention, were chiefly effected through 
the exertions of Principal Baird, who procured for 
him an exhibition, or bursary, as it is called ; aiid 
whose ardent and most efficient patronage of one 
thus recommended to him only by his deserts and 
his need of patronage, entitles him to the lasting 
gratitude of the commonwealth of learning. Murray 
was, indeed, ver^ soo^ ^^^ ^^ 'svs^^^ovt himself by the 
einploymeut wYi\c;\i\v^ ^\»ASiR.\ ^& ^Vkim^x^W^^ I 
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his literary labours. All his difficulties might be 
said to be over as soon as he had found his way to 
the university, and his talents had thus been trans- 
ferred to a theatre where they were sure to acquire 
hun distinction. 

For the next ten or twelve years of his life he re- 
sided principally in Edinburgh. During that time, 
beside passing through the course of education ne- 
cessary to qualify him for the ministry of the Scottish 
church, he continued to devote himself with all his 
old enthusiasm to the study of languages, in which 
he was so admirably qualified to excel. No man 
that ever lived, probably, not excepting Sir William 
Jones himself, has prosecuted this branch of learning 
to such an extent as Murray. By the end of his 
short life, scarcely one of either the oriental or the 
northern tongues remained uninvestigated by him, in 
so far as it was possible to acquire the knowledge of 
it from sources then accessible in this country. Of 
the six or seven dialects of the Abyssinian or Ethio- 
pia language in particular, he had made himself cer- 
tainly much more completely master than any Euro- 
pean had ever been before ; and this led to his being 
selected by the booksellers in 1802 to prepare a new 
edition of Bruce's Travels, which appeared in seven 
volumes octavo three years after, and at once placed 
him in the first rank of the oriental scholars of the 
age. 

In 1806 he lefl Edinburgh, in order to officiate as 
clergyman in the parish of Urr in Dumfriesshire. 
And here he remained pursuing his favourite studies 
for six years. "He devoted his leisure moments 
while at Urr,'' says a writer to whom he was known*, 
" to the composition of his stupendous work on the 
languages of Europe, without communicating his 
design almost to a single individual ; and a person 

* ** literwy History of Qalioway;* V)>f T.U%xtwj. ^.'i'i^. 
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mip^ht have spent whole weeks in his company with- 
out hearing a word of his favourite pursuits, or of 
the extent to which, in the department of philology, 
he had carried his researches." Events, however, at 
last called him forth from this retirement, to win and 
ibr a short time to occupy a more conspicuous station. 
Ill 1 8 12 the professorship of Oriental Languages in 
the University of Edinburgh became vacant; and 
Mr. Murray's friends immediately seized the op- 
])()rtuuity of endeavoiu'ing to obtain for him the 
situation of all others which he seemed espedaDy 
formed and endowed to fill Three other can- 
didates, however, also advanced their pretensions; 
and as the result of the election depended upon the 
votes of the members of the town council, or city cor- 
])oration, a body consisting of thirty-three individuals, 
the contest soon became a keen and doubtful one. 
It was eventually carried on between Murray and 
a sinii^le opponent, one of the other candidates having 
ill the most handsome manner withdrawn as soon as 
he learned that Murray had come forward, and ano- 
tiier having found it impossible to command any in- 
terest which gave him a chance of success. A fiill 
account of this election, the progress of which was 
watched by the friends of learning with the deepest 
iuixiety, is given in the Scots Magazine for July 
\ b 12. Murray's friends, with Principal Baird at their 
head, submitted a multitude of testimonials of his 
(jiialitications for the vacant chair, as honourable as 
e\ er were given to any candidate, whether we look 
to the decided terms in which they were expressed, 
or to the authority of the writers. One was from 
the late Mr. Hamilton, the very eminent professor 
of oriental languages in the East India College 
«it Hertford, in which that gentleman says of Mr, 
^lurray, ** I happened last week to meet with 
^ihn ill Galloway, a.ivd ^oww^ \v\s» ^^R,Q^Ss\\,va\vs iu 
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oriental literature and languages so extensive and" 
various as greatly to exceed my power to appreciate 
them accurately. With the few languages in which 
I ani conversant he discovered an acquaintance 
that surprised me exceedingly ; but the range of his 
studies included many of which I am completely 
ignorant." Another was from the late Mr. Salt, 
one of the most distinguished of modem oriental- 
ists. " My acquaintance with Mr. Murray," says 
he, " originated in my admiration of the deep 
erudition and extensive research displayed in his 
edition of Mr. Bruce's travels in Abyssinia. Having 
twice visited that country, I was led to pay particular 
attention to its history and literature, and in these pur- 
suits I received so much assistance from Mr. Murra/s 
labours, that I took an early opportunity, .on my return 
to England in February, 1811, from the mission to 
Abyssinia in which I had been engaged, to recom- 
mend him to the Marquis Wellesley as the only 
person in the British dominions^ in my opinion^ 
adequate to translate an Ethiopic letter which I had 
brought from Ras Willida Selast;, addressed to the 
king. My recommendation was attended to,' and Mr. 
Murray finished the translation in the most satisfac- 
tory way*." There were others, fi^m a host of dis- 
tinguished names — among which may be mentioned 
the late Dr. James Gregory, Mr. Leslie, Mr. Jeffrey, 
Sir Walter Scott, the late Professors Playfair and 
Dugald Stewart, &c. — all bearing warm testimony 
to the general talents and worth of the candidate, even 
when there was no pretension to be able to appreciate 
[lis peculiar scholarship. Well was Murray entitled 
to say, as he did, in a letter written from Urr to one 
^f his most zealous supporters, on the day after the 

* After Dr. Murray*s death, a pension of 80/. a year was be- 
(toiK-ed upon bis widow hy the kbg) \iiifem«m\iiv\t^^'i.V\^'5»'^^'^\'y«^ 
>/} tlih occasion. 
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election, but before he had learned its result — " If 
your efforts have been exerted for an unsuccessful 
cuudidate, they will not be forgotten— ^r we have 
perished tw light /** 

He was elected on the 8th of July by a majority 
of two votes* ; and a few days afler, the Senate of 
tlie University unanimously passed a vote of thanks 
to Dr. Baird for bringing his pretensions before the 
patrons, conferring, at the same time, the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity upon their new associate. But 
all these honours came only to make the setting 
of the luminary more bright On the 81st ^ 
CX^tober, Dr. Murray entered upon the discharge of 
his public duties, in a weak state of health, but with 
an ardour in which all weakness was forgotten. 
Although declining in strength every day, he con- 
tinued to teach his classes during the winter, perse- 
vering ill the preparation and delivery of a course of 
most learned lectures on oriental literature, which 
Moro attended by crowded and admiring audiences ; 
and even canning an elementary work through the 
])rt^ss for the use of his students. A new impression 
of liis edition of Bnice's Tmvels also appeared in the 
Ivginuiiig of Febniary, Engaged in these lalxmr:, 
ho could not he ]>ersuaded that he was so ill as he 
roallv was ; and when Mrs. Murrav, who had Ikvh 
lol't hciiind him at Urr, urged him to permit her ui 
come to town, it was with difticulty that he M-as ai 
la»*t brought to consent to her j«Hning him on the 
Kith o{ April. Fortunately, her atfoction and licr 
tears im]H^llod her to sot out on her journey a few 
(laNs euvUer than tlie appointed time, and she arri\eJ 
in Kilinbiirgh on the 13th. She found her hushaj'.il 
snrroundeil by his biH>ks and papers, and vmo 
oniT^iiJiHl in dictating to an amaiuiensis. But life wi* 
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now ebbing rapidly. He retired that eveninf^ to the 
bed from which he never rose ; and before the close 
of another day he was among the dead. 

Thus perished in his thirty-eighth year one who, 
if he had lived longer, would probably have reared for 
himself many trophies, and extended the bounds 
of human learning. His ambition had always been 
to perform in the field to which he more especially 
dedicated his powers, something worthy of remem- 
brance ; and his latter years had been given to the 
composition of a work (his History of European 
Languages already mentioned) — which, if time had 
been allowed to finish it, would unquestionably have 
formed a splendid monument of his ingenuity and 
learning. It has been published since his death, in 
so far as it could be recovered from his manuscripts ; 
and although, probably, very far from what it would 
have been had he lived to arrange and complete it, 
is still a wonderful display of erudition, and an im- 
portant contribution to philological literature. 

Of Murray's short life scarcely half was passed 
amidst those opportunities which usually lead to study 
and the acquisition of knowledge. The earlier portion 
of it was a continued struggle with every thing that 
tends most to repress intellectual exertion, and to 
extinguish the very desire of learning. Yet in all 
the poverty and the many other difficulties and 
discouragements with which he had for his first eigh- 
teen years to contend, he went on pursuing his work of 
self-cultivation, not only as eagerly and steadily, but 
almost as successfully as he afterwards did when 
surrounded by all the accommodations of study. 
It is a lesson that ought to teach us how inde- 
pendent the mind really is of circumstances, which 
tyrannize over us chiefly through our habits of 
Bubmistion, and by terrifying us Yr\\\v ^ tcvsx^ ^\>w 
t>f unconquerable resistance, T\v^ viW^V ^^^ ^«k«nr.- 
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rally more formidable in their appearance than in 
their reality, and when courageously attacked are 
more than half overcome, fiad there been any 
obstacles of a nature sufficient to check the onward 
course of tliis enterprising and extraordinary boy, 
how often would he have been turned back in the 
noble career upon which he had entered ! But one 
after another, as they met him, he set his foot upon 
and crushed ; and at last, after years of patient, 
solitary, imremitting labour, and of hoping almost 
against possibility, he was rewarded with all he had 
wished and toiled for. 



Chaptbr XXII. 

Self-tuition. Shakspeare: fiurofl. 

It is an interesting train of reflection which is ex- 
cited by the fact, first noticed, we believe, by Mr. 
Malone, that the father of Shakspeare could not 
write his own name, a cross remaining to this day 
as his mark or signature in the records of the town 
of Stratford-upon-Avon, of which he was an alder- 
man. Had the great dramatist himself been born 
half a century earlier, he probably might have lived 
and died as ignorant as his father appears to have 
been ; and a few rudely scmwled crosses might have 
been the only efforts in the art of writing of that 
hand to which we owe so many an immortal page. 
That Shakspeare's own education, however, em- 
braced at least English reading and writing, there 
can be no doubt Dr. Fanner, in a well-known 
essay, distinguished by its ingenuity and learning, 
has attempted to shew that he never had acquired 
any knowledge of the ancient languages, and owed 
his acquaintance with classical literature entirely to 
translations. Perhaps in this the learned critic goes 
I little too far. Shakspeare was evidently a great 
leader, for his poetry abounds with allusions, more or 
ess accurate, to all the learning of his age, of which 
lot even the most curious and abstruse depart- 
nents seem to have escaped his attention. Of this any 
>ne may convince himself merely by perusing a fe,^ 
)a^es of the elaborate commentane^ \Xva.\.\»N^\i««xv 
TJtten upon his works, and obsenaxvig \va^ ^^ ^^^^^" 
tioD of succeeding times has exYia\is\ftd Ws^** ^otci&- 
les id vain, in attempting to p\M:a\xa VSaa exRNS^^^ 
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rano'e of his memory and his fancy. It may be con- 
ceded, however, that his native tongue was probably 
the only one which he read with much faciUty, 
and that to it he was indebted for nearly all he 
knew. And it is not to be overlooked, that in writ- 
inj^ his plays, in particular, it was probably delibe- 
rately, and upon system, that he preferred taking his 
version of the ancient story rather from the English 
translation than from the original author. In those 
days, translations from the ancient tongues appear 
to have formed, in this country, no small part of the 
reading of the people, as the numerous performances 
of this kind which were produced within a few years, 
some of them by the ablest writers of the time, and 
the rapid succession of editions of several of them 
with which the press teemed, may serve to testify. 
Now it would seem to have been a maxim with 
Shakspeare always to give his auditors the story 
which was most familiar to them, and with which 
they had been longest acquainted, rather than one. 
the novelty of which they would not so easily com- 
prehend, or with which their old impressions and 
affections were not so likely to sympathize. Hence, 
although the most original of all writers in every 
thing else, he seldom has recourse to his own invention 
for the plot or story of his drama, but seizes merely 
upon the popular tale. 

Several peculiarities in his style would rather 
indicate that he knew something, at least, of the 
vocabulary of the Latin language, and its com- 
mon forms of phraseology ; or about as much as i^ 
retained of their school learning by the greater 
number of those who study the ancient tonguf> 
ill their youth. This perhaps is, after aU* 
tlie view of the matter most consistent with th* 
expression o^ \\\s ^n<ixv^> ^^w Jonson, who, in thf 
verses he \ms 'wtvVVe.w \o Vvs^ \sv^\sv^t^^ ^^^'^^Kseots 
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him, not as entirely i^orant of ancient literature, but 
only as having had " small Latin, and less Greek." 

But, however this may be, Shakspeare must have 
taken to literature as a profession entirely of his own 
accord ; and commenced and pursued the business 
of cultivating his powers by study, in the midst of 
circumstances very unfavourable to the prosecution 
of such an aim. Imperfect and uncertain as are the 
accounts we have of his early years, tradition is uni- 
form in representing him to have led for some time 
an irregular and unsettled life. He is said, when 
very young, to have been for a short period in the 
office of a country attorney ; but it is certain that he 
precipitately left his native place, and came up to 
London, with nothing but chance and his talents to 
depend upon, when he was about twenty-two years 
of age, having already a wife, to whom he had been 
married four or five years before, and several children. 
There is every reason to suppose, too, that his first 
employment in the metropolis was one of the very 
humblest: some accounts giving him only the rank 
of call-boy, or attendant on the prompter, at one of 
the theatres; while others reduce him to the still 
lower vocation of holding gentlemen's horses at the 
door during the performance. From this condition, 
however, he gradually raised himself by his own 
exertions, till he became first an actor, and, even- 
tually, a theatrical proprietor; when, after having 
spent about twenty-six years in London, he returned 
to his native place, and purchased an estate, where 
he resided in affluence and respectability till his 
death. 

Unfortunately, we know nothing of Shakspeare' s 
studies, except by their imperishable produce. But, 
judging firom his works, it seems plain that he must 
bave been, as we have already said, ^w ^x^^\i\. ^sxv^ 
mwearied reader, a student both o^ Vlftft vioA^ q5v \sifcw 
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;ni(l of the world of books. Indeed, when he first 
:i;)]i<.ared in London, whatever his mere school edu- 
caiion hud been, his acquaintance with literature, 
o\vin<<: to the' nature of his subsequent pursuits, and 
his scanty opportunities, could not but have been 
i \«.H't'(liniriv circumscribed, and he must have made 
him^tU' all that he afterwards became. His whole 
lii^toi y, in so far as we know it, goes to prove him 
to )iit\e been, in his maturer days, a person of even 
and IV frular habits of life; first, accumulating: n hat 
^^as in those times an ample fortune by the sedulous 
i'xcrtions of many years, and then, as soon as he bad 
ai(]uirod this competency, wisely bidding adieu to 
\\iv contests and fatigues of ambition, and retiring: 
tVoin the town and from fame to the country to enjoy 
ii. Xor shall we arrive at a different conclusion 
\Nith iv<rard to his diligence and application, from a 
iniiHidiTate examination of those matchless crea- 
\u:n^ of his fancy, which he has l>een ignorantly 
:.^-irttil to have thrown otf with such a careless and 
i:iiiii(>m precipitancy. That a mind so rich and 
[' !:'-i:c as his formed and gave forth its concopiiuns 
\\iih ii facility such as slower powers may not c-mu- 
1: U'. iiiav lx» easilv believed; but, aUIiouirh verv iiro- 
1 ;.My a rapid, Shakspeare was certainly not a 
t : it \«, writer. It is curious enou£i:h that Jr.n>vr. 
I.'; M.!f, to whom has l)een attributed the e\pre->iiwi 
<! ;i wish that he had blottoil much (jf what he ii> 

:.: utd to remain in his compositions, sj)eaks in ihe . 
i- ■ in already tjiioted, of his 

••' well-turned and true-fiieil line? :" 

an I \j)rcssion which seems to impute to him rather • 

' "!>' iniiiate elaboration than inattentitm or sloveu- 

I.nt -- as a writer. The truth niav nrobablv be l=«i 

II'* ^ I ■ 

!::tl,( ltd Iroin the words of ids two friends, Heminire ■ 

nil' I C ondel, wUo, lu vWw \iA^i^^'i Va >\s&\^a^sA^\\-<.- 
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fixed to the first folio edition of the plays, speaking 
of the author, say, ** Who, as he was a happy imi- 
tator of nature, was a most gentle expresser of it. 
His mind and hand went together; and what he 
thought, he uttered with that easiness, that we have 
scarce received from him a blot in his papers." 

It is a common, but a very ill-founded prejudice, 
to imagine that anything like regularity or diligence 
is feither impracticable to high genius, or unfavour- 
able to its growth and exercise. Perfect self-controul 
is the crowning attribute of the very highest genius, 
which so far, therefore, from unfitting its possessor 
to submit, either in the management of his time or 
the direction of his thoughts, to the restraints of 
Imrangement and system, enables him, on the con- 
trary, to yield to them as if he felt them not; 
and which, by exerting this supremacy over itself, 
achieves, in fact, its greatest triumphs. It is true 
that its far-seeing eye will often discern the error or 
inadequacy of theories and rules of discipline, 
which to a narrower vision may seem perfect and 
incontrovertible, and will violate them, accordingly, 
with sufficient audacity. But when it does so, it 
is out of no spirit of wanton outrage, or from any 
inaptitude to take upon itself the obligations of a 
law ; but merely because it must of necessity reject 
the law that is attempted to be imposed upon it, in 
order to be enabled to obey a higher and more com- 
prehensive law of its own. It would be well if 
Siose would think of this, who, feeling within 
themselves merely a certain excitement and turbu- 
lence of spirit, the token, it may be, of awakening 
powers, but as certainly the evidence of their imma- 
turity and weakness, mistake their feverish volatility, 
and unsettledness of purpose, for what they have 
been taUght to call the lawlesswes^ o^ ^<s»»s.\ ^ssv^ 
thereupon fancy it id incuttibeuX. \v^«tv >^«csv xa '^ 

1 lu^ 
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froin all manner of restraint, as perflous to their high 
prerogative. Genius is neither above law, nor op> 
posed to it; but, provided only that the law to 
which it is proposed to subject it be one worthy of 
its obedience, finds its best strength, as well as 
its most appropriate embellishment, in wearing its 
fetters. Ajrt, which is the manifestation of genius, 
is equally the manifestation of judgment; which, 
instead, therefore, of being something irreconcileable 
with genius, may, from this truth, be discerned to he 
not only its most natural ally, but, in all its highest 
creations, its indispensable associate and fellow* 
labourer. 

The name of Shakspeare naturally recalls that of 
Burns, the next greatest poet (unless we reckon 
Homer in that list) that ever was formed merely or 
chiefly by the discipline of self-tuition ; and also, 
considered without reference to his poetical powers, 
another striking example of what a man may do in 
educating himself, and acquiring an extensive ac- 
c|uaintance with literature, while occupying a very 
humble rank in society, and even struggling with the 
miseries of the most cruel indiijence. Bums has 
himself given us a sketch of his early life, in a letter 
to Dr. Moore. His father, a man of a decidedly 
superior mind, and with even something of literary 
acquirement beyond his station, had led a life of hard 
labour and poverty; and at the time of his son 
Robert's birth, was employed as gardener by a gen- 
tleman in the neighbourhood of the town of A}t. A 
few years aflerwards, he took a small farm, on which, 
however, his utmost exertions, and those of the 
members of his family who were able to give him 
any assistance, seem to have hardly sufficed to earn 
a subsistence without running in debt ** The farm," 
says his son, " ijitoN^^ ^ Tvi\\vwv& Vsax^in. . . . My 
ikiher was ad\ai\ce^m^'^^^^^'^^^^®=«>5^^\^ 
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he eldest of seven children ; and he, worn out by 
larly hardships, was unfit for labour. My father's 
tpirit was soon irritated, but not easily broken, 
rhere was a freedom in his lease in two years more; 
md to weather these two years we retrenched our 
expenses. We lived very poorly. I was a dexterous 
ploughman for my age ; and the next eldest to me 
ivas a brother (Gilbert), who could drive the plough 
irery well, and help me to thresh the com. . . . This 
Icind of life — the cheerless gloom of a hermit, with 
;he unceasing moil of a galley-slave — brought me to 
my sixteenth year." 

On the expiration of this lease, his father took 
smother farm. " For four years," continues Burns, 
'* we lived comfortably here ; but a difference com- 
mencing between him and his landlord as to terms, 
eifler three years tossing and whirling in the vortex 
of litigation, my father was just saved from the 
terrors of a jail by a consumption, which, after two 
years' promises,, kindly stepped in, and carried him 
away to where the wicked cease from troubling and 
the weary are at reM** Yet it was during this time 
that the future poet made his first important acqui- 
sitions in literature. *' I was, at the beginning of 
this period," says he, '* perhaps the most ungainly, 
awkward boy in the parish, — ^no solitaire was less 
acquainted with the ways of the world. What I 
knew of ancient story was gathered from Salmon's 
and Guthrie's Geographical Grammars ; and the 
ideas I had formed of modern manners, of literature, 
and criticism, I got from the Spectator." He then 
goes on to enumerate the other books to which his 
reading extended. The whole formed a sufficiently 
miscellaneous collection, although not very nume- 
rous ; the principal being Pope's Works, some Plays 
of Shakspeare, Locke's Essay on the Human Undet- 
standJDg*, Stackhous^'s History o^ V.Yv«i 'K^^^^^ ^^«si. 
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lUnm/i Works, and a collectkm of EngUali 
** Hie coUeotion of songa*" he adda» ** was i 
meeum. I pored over them drhrhm^ my i 
waUuDff to labour, song hy song, verae h 
caiefiil^ noting the true tender or aublim 
affiBCtation and fiutian. I am conyiiiced I 
this luractke much of my critic craft,' such as 

He afterwards went for a few weeks to i 
school, where he obtained some acquaintan 
the donents of geometry, and the practical : 
of mensuration, surveying, and dialling. H 
ing, too, gradually enlarged, as accident thi 
bMks in his vray. He mentions, in pa 
among those he met with, Thomson's anc 
stone's Works ; ** and I engaged,** says he, ** 
of my school-fellows to Inep up a literar 
spondence with me. This improved me in* 
sitiou. I had met with a collection of letters 
wits of Queen Anne's reign, and I pored ov 
most devoutly. I kept copies of any of i 
letters that pleased me ; and a comparisoD 1 
them and the composition of most of m} 
spondeuts, flattered my vanity." 

In a letter from Gilbert Bums, which Dr. 
has published, we have a still more partici 
count of the manner in which the father 
humble family struggled, in all his difficu 
procure education for his children ; from wl 
interestingly illustrative of the extent to wh 
poorest have it in their power to discharj 
most important parental duty, we shall hei 
scribe a few sentences. ** There being no 
near us," says the writer, ** and our little : 
being useful on the farm, my father under 
teach us arithmetic in the winter evenings, by 
light ; and in this way my two eldest sisters 
the education the^ i^^Vn^. , . . Ji^ fatl 
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for some time almost the only companion we had. 
He conversed familiarly on all subjects with us, as if 
we had been men ; and was at great pains, while 
we accompanied him in the labours of the farm, to 
lead the conversation to such subjects as might tend 
to increase our knowledge, or confirm us in virtuous 
habits. He borrowed * Salmon's Geographical Gram- 
mar* for us, and endeavoured to make us acquainted 
with the situation and history of the different coun- 
tries in the world ; while from a book society in Ayr 
he procured for us the readhig of * Derham's Physico 
and Astro Theology,' and ' Ray's Wisdom of God in 
the Creation,' to give us some idea of astronomy and 
natural history." Gilbert also gives us, in this 
letter, a more particular account of his brother's early 
reading. " Robert," he proceeds, *' read all these 
books with an avidity and industry scarcely to be 
equalled. My father had been a subscriber to 
• Stackhouse's History of the Bible,* then lately pub- 
lished by James Meuross, in Kilmarnock : fi'om 
this Robert collected a competent knowledge of 
ancient history ; for no book was so voluminous as 
to slacken his industry, or so antiquated as to damp 
his researches. A brother of my mother, who had 
lived with us some time, and had learnt some arith- 
metic by our winter evening's candle, went into a 
bookseller^s shop in Ayr to purchase the * Ready 
Reckoner, or Tradesman's Sure Guide,' and a book 
to teach him to write letters. Luckily, in place of 
the ' Complete Letter- Writer,' he got by mistake a 
small collection of letters by the most eminent 
writers, with a few sensible directions for attaining 
an easy epistolary style. This book was to Robert 
of the greatest consequence. It inspired him with a 
strong desire to excel in letter-writing, while it fur- 
nished him with models by some of the first writer^ 
iiji our language," 
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After mentioninjr the manner in which his hrotlwr 
nliiained a few of his other books, Gilbert £ri>es on 
1.1 slate that a teacher in Ayr, of the name o! 
^liirclixrh, to whom he ^\-as sent for two or thrw 
weeks by his fatlier, to improve his wTitinir. Ivinc 
liiin»ielf en^caffotl at the time in leaniini? French, 
i-oinmunicated the instructions he receivetl to hi? 
nnlent and jK?rsevering pupil, who, when he re- 
turned home, l^rouffht with him a French diclionan 
II nd trnimmar, and a copy of ' Telemachus.* •* In z 
little while," continues the writer, •• by the assistance 
vi^ these books, he had acquin^d such a knowledi^e of 
the laniruas^^ as to read and understand any French 
author in pn>se." He afterwards attempted to learn 
r.atin, but did not prosecute the study so lonsr a* to 
make much proiyress. All this while, the misfortunes 
and sutrerinps of this admirable father and his jxxt 
I'aniilv continued to increase ever\* dav. Gillvrt's 
]>iiture of tlieir condition is touchinij in the exiresie. 
** To the butfetiuijs of misfortune," s:i\s he. "we 
V ould only oppose hard labour, and the mo<i rir-'l 
t\ onomv. We lived verv snariuir. For several \iar> 
butcher's meat was a strauijcer in the house: wh:!e 
all the members of the familv exerieil tliem'iol\o< to 
the utmost of their strenirih. and rather lH?yoml 'X 
in the lal>ours of the farm. My brother, at ll'.e Ui^.' 
o\ thirteen, assisted in thrashiiiix the cro]> of coriu 
•A\u\ at fifteen was the principal labourer on tlio fliria 
I Ml- we had no hired servant, male or temale. The 
iiii;i"nisli of mind we feh at our tender jears. umlcr 
t!uso straits ami dilUculties, was verv creai. Tu 
tl:nik of our father irrowiiiir old (for he was now 
;il'«)\e tiftv), broken down with the lonir-*.'ontiniu*d 
titii^uos of his lite, with a wife and five other 
•^'liidriMK and in a dodininj]: state of cin?\misranceN 
tln'-i' rellections produced in my brother's miml anJ 
iiiinv i>ei isaiious oV' vW *\cvi v^^v ^v^wvi^^s , V ^>oN^i^ uat 
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but the hard labour and sorrow of this period of h 
life, was, in a great measure, the cause of that d( 
pression of spirits with which Robert was so oflei 
ifflicted through his whole life afterwards. At thit 
time he was almost constantly afflicted in the even- 
ngs with a dull headache, which, at a future period 
)f his life, was exchanged for a palpitation of the 
leart, and a threatening of fainting and suffocation 
n his bed in the night time." 

Murdoch, Burns's English master, although not 

L man of great learning, appears to have been a 

udicious elementary instructor, as well as to have 

)reserved, in a remarkable degree, that zeal for the 

mprovement of his pupils, and delight in witnessing 

heir progress, which do more, perhaps, than any 

hing else to render a teacher's efforts ^successful. 

n a letter addressed to Mr. Walker, and vrritten 

ime years after the death of the poet, this person 

vys, ** Upon this little farm (the first which Burns's 

ther had) was erected an humble dwelling, of which 

Uliam Burns was the architect It was, with the 

^eption of a little straw, literally a tabernacle of 

y. In this mean cottage, of which I myself was 

imes an inhabitant, I really believe there dwelt a 

*er portion of content than in any palace in 

ope.'' In noticing, afterwards, the ease with 

th his young pupils (Robert being then about 

»r seven years of age) learned their tasks, he re- 

s, '* This facility was partly owing to the 

od pursued by their father and me in instruct- 

hem, which was, to make them thoroughly 

inted with the meaning of every word in each 

ce that was to be committed to memory. By 

e, this may be easier done, and at an earlier 

than is generally thought. As soon as they 

pable of it, I taught them tx> IvBttk NCt^^ vc^a 

!ni/ prose order •, someWme^ Vo ^xskw^^f^a^Ri 
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synonymous expressions ibr poetical words, and to 
supply all the ellipses. These, you know, are the 
means of knowing that the pupil understands his 
author. These are excellent helps to the arrange- 
ment of words in sentences, as well as to a variety 
of expression." In the remainder of the letter the 
writer gives a very interesting account of the manner 
in which he and his pupil, at a future period, com- 
menced and carried on their French studies. When 
Robert Bums was about thirteen years of age, 
Murdoch had been appointed parish schoolmaster of 
Ayr, upon which, as we have already mentioned, 
Burns was sent for a few weeks to attend his school. 
** He was now with me," says Murdoch, " day and 
night, in school, at all meals, and in all my walks. 
At the end of one week I told him, that, as he was 
now pretty much master of the parts of speech, &c., 
I should like to teach him something of French pro- 
nunciation ; that when he should meet with the name 
of a French town, ship, officer, or the like, in the 
newspapers, he might be able to pronounce it some- 
thing like a French word. Robert was glad to hear 
this proposal, and immediately we attacked the 
French with great courage. Now there was little 
else to be heard but the declension of nouns, the 
conjugation of verbs, &c. When walking together, 
and even at meals, I was constantly telling him thf 
names of different objects, as they presented theiih 
selves, in French ; so that he was hourly laying in s 
stock of words, and sometimes little phrases. It 
short, he took such pleasure in learning, and 1 ii 
teaching, that it was difficult to say which of the tfw 
was most 2.e«\o\3i?» Vlv \5ftfc Wsiuess ; and about thf 
end of the aeeow^ vi^^ ^'^ ^>« ^V>x\^ ^S.>!s5&. Frenck 
we becau lo x^«A ^ V^^-^^ ^"^ '^^ ' VAx^x^xss»V»^' 
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ie young student was oblig^ to leave school for 
le labours of the harvest *' I did not, however," 
eiys Murdoch, " lose sight of him, but was a fre- 
uent visitant at his father^s house, when I had my 
alf-holiday ; and very often went, accompanied by 
ne or two persons more intelligent than myself, that 
ood William Bums might enjoy a mental feast, 
lien the labouring oar was shifted to some other 
and. The father and the son sat down with us, 
'hen we enjoyed a conversation, wherein solid rea- 
3ning, sensible remark, and a moderate seasoning 
f jocularity, were so nicely blended, as to render it 
alatable to all parties. Robert had a hundred ques- 
ons to ask me about the French, &c. ; and the 
kther, who had always rational information in view^ 
ad still some question to propose to my more 
lamed friends upon moral or natural philosophy, ox 
>me such interesting subject" It is delightful to 
mtemplate such scenes of humble life as these — '- 
lewing us, as they do, what the desire of intellectual 
iltivation may accomplish in any circumstances, and 
ith how much genuine happiness it will irradiate 
le gloom even of the severest poverty. 

We shall not pursue farther the history of Robert 
urns. All know his sudden blaze of popularity—" 
le misfortunes and errors of his short life — and 
e immortality which he has won by his genius. 

is plain, from the details that we have given, 
at, even had he never been a poet, he would 
ive grown up to be no common man. Whatever 
3 owed to nature, it was to his admirable father, 
id his own zealous exertions, that he was indebted 

least for that education of his powers, and that 
oring of his mind with knowledge, vi\\\OKw^ \w ^<^ 
leat a degree, contributed to make Yvvnv^V^^^^^^^^'^* 
rds became. It ia an error to regard cvX>Kvct ^>«:^^ 
Sbakspeare a« simply a poet of ^a\Axi^ «* T»»toKv^ 
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If learning be taken to inclade knowledge in general, 
instead of being restricted merely to an acquaintance 
with the ancient languages, it may be rather said that 
they were both learned poets — as» indeed, every great 
poet must be. Their minds, that of Shakspeare es- 
pecially, were full of multifarious knowledge, which 
was the fruit both of vigilant observation and exten- 
sive reading, and was perpetually entering into, and, 
in some degree regulating, the spirit or form of their 
poetry. The wonder in the case of each was, not 
that he produced poetical compositions of transcen- 
dant excellence without any acquaintance with litera- 
ture, but that he acquired his Hterary knowledge in 
the face of difficulties which would have discouraged 
most men from making the attempt to gain it Soch 
minds, too, learn a great deal from a few books, 
deriving both information and rules of taste from the 
writers they peruse, with a rapidity and felicity of 
apprehension which people of inferior endo¥rments 
cannot comprehend, 

Gilbert Burns, the younger brother of Robert 
had no turn for poetry; but he, too, derived in- 
finite benefit from those studies which were inter- 
mixed, as we have seen, with the labours of hv 
early days. To this excellent man, who died only a 
few years ago, literature was the solace of a life of 
hardships. He never became a scholar in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word; his situation, that of 3 j 
small farmer, did not require that he should give 
himself to the study of Greek or Latin; but he 
obtained an extensive acquaintance with the be^ 
books in his native language, and learned to write 
English m a maittvex V^vaX.'VQuld not have done dis- 
credit to a sc\vo\8lt. 'SiOtcvfc ^1 >»& \^\j«s,^ vodeei 
which Dr Cum^ V»s^Tvw\fc^,^«vSiw^\«. ^T^cssssHib 

to any coWecViow o^ ff Jfj^S"^^^ 
pecially a long oue, ^^««^ Oti«>««. ^SW^, ^>« 
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red first in Dr. Currie's second edition of the 
works ; and which contains a disquisition on 
lucation of the humble classes, abounding in 
)le remarks, and characterized by no ordinary 
9, both of expression and thought 
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Chapter XXIII. 

Gifford ; HolcrofU Condusion. 

Among narratives which illustrate the power of the 
Love of Knowledge in overcoming the opposition of 
circumstances, there are few more interesting than 
that which has been given us of his early life by the 
late William Gifford. Mr. Gifford was bom in 1755 
at Ashburton, in Devonshire. His father, although 
the descendant of a respectable and even weal^y 
family, had early ruined himself by his wildness and 
prodigality ; and even afler he was married had mn 
off to sea, where he remained serving on board a 
man-of-war for eight or nine years. On his return 
home, with about a hundred pounds of prize-money, 
he attempted to obtain a subsistence as a glazier, 
having before apprenticed himself to that business ; 
but in a few years he died of a broken-down consti- 
tution before he was forty, leaving his wife with two 
children, the youngest only about eight months dd, 
and with no means of support except what she might 
make by continuing the business, of which she was 
quite ignorant. In about a twelvemonth she kHr 
lowed her husband to the grave. " I was not quite 
thirteen," says her son, " when this happened ; my 
little brother was hardly two; and we had not a relft* 
tion nor a friend in the world." 

His brotYvet vr^s now sent to the workhouse, and 
he was hitrvseV^ \a^cw Xvcycfts. \si '0wi.\\ssvy5«. qC a persoa 
named CarVWe^TifVvo ^^\v\^ %^^^^^iX^sa^^axsL^i^M^^^.a^ 
upon whaUvex \^s mo'Owa W.\^ x^^;^^.^ 
tence of repa^ms UIl^^^i ^^^ ^^^^^ ^\^\«^>s 
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advanced to her. By this person, William, who had 
before learned reading, writing, and a little arithmetic, 
was sent again to school, and was beginning to make 
considerable progress in the last branch of study; 
but in about three months his patron gprew tired of 
the expense, and took him home, with the view of 
employing him as a ploughboy. An injury, however, 
which he had received some years before, on his 
breast, was found to unfit him for this species of 
labour ; and it was next resolved that he should be 
sent out to Newfoundland to assist in a storehouse. 
But upon being presented to the person who had 
agreed to fit him out, he was declared to be ' too 
small' — and this scheme also had to be abandoned. 
*' My godfather," says he, " had now humbler views 
for me, and I had little heart to resist any thing. He 
proposed to send me on board one of the Torbay 
fishing-boats: I ventured, however, to remonstrate 
against this, and the matter was compromised by my 
consenting to go on board a coaster. A coaster was 
speedily found for me at Brixham, and thither I went 
when little more than thirteen.'* 

In this vesad he remained for nearly a twelve- 
month. ** It will be easily conceived," he remarks^ 
** thai my life was a life of hardship. I was not only 
' a ship-boy on the high and giddy mast,' but also 
in the cabin^ where every menial office fell to my 
lot; yet, if I was restless and discontented, I can 
safely say it was not so much on account of this, as 
of my being precluded fi*om all possibility of reading ; 
as my master did not possess, nor do I recollect 
sedng during the whole time of my abode with him, 
a single book of any description except the * Coasting 
PUot' " 

While in this humble situaWoii, \Myw«^«t, %s^ 
teeming to bimaeU almost aa ouicakaX. itauv VScsa ^«^ 
e wae not altogether forgoU^m. ^^ ^^^ \iWtts 

*5t 11 *i^ 
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off all connexion with Ashburton, and where his 
godfather lived ; but " the women of Brixham," 
says he, " who travelled to Ashburton twice a-week 
with fish, and who had known my parents, did not 
see me without kind concern, running about the 
beach in a ragged jacket and trowsers." They oftei 
mentioned him to their acquaintances at Ashburton ; 
and the tale excited so much commiseration in the 
place, that his godfather at last found himself obliged 
to send for him home. At this time he wanted 
some months of fourteen. He proceeds with his own 
story as follows ; — 

** Afler the holidays I returned to my darling piff- 
suit — arithmetic : my progress was now so rapid that 
in a few months I was at the head of the school, and 
qualified to assist my master (Mr. £. Furlong) on 
any extraordinary emergency. As he usually gave 
me a trifle on those occasions, it raised a thought in 
me that, by engaging with him as a regular assistant, 
and undertaking the instniction of a few evening 
scholars, I might, with a little additional aid, be 
enabled to support myself. God knows, my ideas 
of support at this time were of no very extravagant 
nature. I had, besides, another object in view. Mr. 
Hugh Smerdon (my first master) was now grown 
old and infirm: it seemed unlikely that he should 
hold out above three or four years ; and I fondly 
flattered myself that, notwithstanding my youth, I 
might possibly be appointed to succeed him. I was 
in my fifteenth year when I built these castles : a 
storm, however, was collecting, which unexpectedly 
burst upon me, and swept them all away. 

" On meivl\OTv\i\^\xv^ little plan to Carlile, he treated 

it with the wtrao^\. tow\Krev\\,\ "w\\ sjsJsA. ^xjic^ in his 

turn that, as 1 Yv^^\eax\v^ ^ww^^^ iksw^ \s^ss^"^^ 

enough, at sc\voo\, \ve mx.^V\.^ ^^^.i^^^^x^ 

fairly cliscViarg^.d\^s d>^Vi V>^,m^^. V^V^V.N 
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added, that he had been negotiating with his cousin, 
a shoemaker of some respectability, who had liberally 
agreed to take me without a fee as an apprentice. I 
was so shocked at this intelligence that I did not 
remonstrate ; but went in sullenness and silence to 
my new master, to whom I was soon after bound*, 
till I should attain the age of twenty-one." 

Up to this period his reading had been very limited, 
the only books he had perused, beside the Bible, with 
which he was well acquainted, having been a black- 
letter romance, called Parismus and Parismenes, a 
few old magazines, and the Imitation of Thomas k 
Kempis. '' As I hated my new profession," he con- 
tinues, '' with a perfect hatred, I made no progress 
in it; and was consequently little regarded in the 
familyt of which I sank by degrees into the common 
drudge : this did not much disquiet me, for my spirits 
were now humbled. I did not, however, quite resign 
my hope of one day succeeding to Mr. Hugh Smer- 
don, and therefore secretly prosecuted my favourite 
study at every interval of leisure. These intervals 
were not very frequent ; and when the use I made of 
them was found out, they were rendered still less so. 
I could not guess the motives for this at first; but at 
length I discovered that my master destined his 
youngest son for the situation to which I aspired. 

*' I possessed at this time but one book in the 
world : it was a treatise on algebra, given to me by a 
young woman, who had found it in a lodging-house. 
I considered it as a treasure ; but it was a treasure 
locked up; for it supposed the reader to be well 
acquainted with simple equations, and I knew nothing 
of the matter. My master's son hadip«tcXx»s«A. *^ "S^ <a^- 
moff's Introduction :' this was piecisfeVj ^XsaX.A.^'^s^^^^ 
— but he carefaUy concealed it from tfifc, «s\.^^ ^^ 
* '^ My mdentare, whkih now UeaY^^^iexa*. V* ^^^^"^ 
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indebted to chatice alone for stumbling upon his 
hiding-place. I sat up for the greatest part of several 
nights successively, and, before he suspected that his 
treatise was discovered, had completely mastered it 
I could now enter upon my own ; and that carried 
me pretty far into the science. This was not done 
without difficulty. I had not a farthing on earth, nor 
a friend to give me one : pen, ink, and paper, there- 
fore, (in despite of the flippant remark of Ltord Or- 
ford,) were, for the most part, as completely out of 
my reach as a crown and sceptre. There was, indeed, 
a resource; but the utmost caution and secrecy were 
necessary in applying to it. I beat out pieces of 
leather as smooth as possible, and wrought my pro- 
blems on them with a blunted awl ; for the r^ my 
memory was tenacious, and I could multiply and 
divide by it to a great extent." 

No situation, it is obvious, could be more unfa- 
vourable for study than this ; and yet we see how the 
eager student succeeded in triumphing over its 
disadvantages, contriving to write and calculate even 
without paper, pens, or ink, by the aid of a piece of 
leather and a blunted awl. Where there is a strong 
determination to attain an object, it is generally suffi- 
cient of itself to create the means ; and almost any 
means are sufficient. We mistake in supposing that 
there is only one way of doing a thing, namely, 
that in which it is commonly done. Whenever we 
have to prove it, we find how rich in resources i^ 
Necessity ; and how seldom it is that, in the absence 
of the ordinary instrument, she has not some new 
invention to su\)ply its place. This is a truth 
which studVowa \iON«t\.^ >mb& ^"^w Va^ ^Tiqerience o\\ 
and been a\\ lY\e>DeVXfct "iat «^^Tv«v^^\^^^\^^^5S^^Q$!sS^ 
so encountered vmeL?^x\i^\x^^^^\«^^^V^^^^^ 
but stTengiVietv ^ m^v^^ viVo\^xx^^«^W^^ 
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in afler life, from which other spirits less hardily trained 
turn away in despair. 

At last, however, Gifibrd obtained some alleviation 
of his extreme penury. He had scarcely, he tells us, 
known poetry even by name, when some verses, com- 
posed by one of his acquaintances, tempted him to 
try what he could do in the same style, and he suc- 
ceeded in producing a few rhymes. As successive 
little incidents inspired his humble muse, he pro- 
duced several more compositions of a similar descrip- 
tion, till he had got together about a dozen of them. 
♦* Certainly,** says he, " nothing on earth was ever 
so deplorable ;" but such as they were they procured 
him not a little fame among his associates, and he 
began at last to be sometimes invited to repeat them 
to other circles. *' The repetitions of which I speak," 
he continues, ** were always attended with applause, 
and sometimes with favours more substantial ; little 
collections were now and then made, and I have 
received sixpence in an evening. To one who had 
long lived in the absolute want of money, such a 
resource seemed a Peruvian mine : I furnished myself 
by degrees with paper, &c., and, what was of more 
importance, with books of geometry and of the higher 
brsmches of algebra, which I cautiously concealed. 
Poetry, even at this time, was no amusement of mine : 
it was subservient to other purposes ; and I only had 
recourse to it when I wanted money for my mathe- 
matical pursuits.*' 

Bat even this resource was soon taken from him. 
His master, having heard of his verse-making, was 
BO incensed both at what he deemed the idleness of 
the occupation, and especially at some ««.lvc\^<dk ^b&svr 
Bions to bimaelf^ or his custonvets, xv^w ^XxvOsv *0w^ 
young poet bad unwisely ventured, \5ftaX.\ve. ^evL^^^^^^^ 
md earned away all his books aud p«<^x«», ^^^^ "^"^ 
mUbiUsd himimhe strictest laaimei: feoxsx c^c^ ^ 
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repeating^ a line of his compositions. This severe stroke 
was followed by another, which reduced him to utter 
despair. The master of the free school, to whom he 
had never resigned the hope of succeeding, died, and 
another person was appointed to the situation, not 
much older than Gifford, and who, he says, was cer- 
tainly not so well qualified for it as himself. "I look 
back," he proceeds, '* on that part of my life which 
immediately followed this event with little satisfaction; 
it was a period of gloom, and savage unsociability : 
by degrees I sunk into a kind of corporeal torpor ; 
or, if roused into activity by the spirit of youth, wasted 
the exertion in splenetic and vexatious tricks, which 
alienated the few acquaintances which compassk)ii 
had yet left me." 

But his despondency and discontent seem to have 
gradually given way to the natural buoyancy of his 
disposition ; some evidences of kindly feeling from 
those around him tended a good deal to mitigate his 
recklessness ; and, especially as the term of his ap- 
prenticeship drew towards a close, his former aspira- 
tions and hopes began to return to him. He had 
spent, however, nearly six years at his imcongenial 
employment, before any decided prospect of deliver- 
ance opened upon him. *' In this humble and ob- 
scure state," says he, " poor beyond the common lot, 
yet flattering my ambition with day dreams which 
perhaps would never have been realized, I was 
found, in the twentieth year of my age, by Mr, 
William Cookesley, — a name never to be pronounced 
by me without veneration. The lamentable doggrd 
which I have already mentioned, and which had 
passed from mouth to mouth among people of my 
own degree, had by some accident or other reached 
his ear, and g\vew \v\m ^ ^viriosity to inquire afler the . 
author." Mi. Coo\Lft^e^, vi\NSi n^-^ ^4. ^xa^aisQ.^ and I 
not rich, haVmg \^»tviXQ^&Q^'^^^si&N^T^\x^^ 
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self, became so much interested in his favour, that 
he determined to rescue him from his obscurity. 
** The plan," says Gifford, " that occiured to him 
was naturally that which had so often suggested 
itself to me. There were, indeed, several obstacles 
to be overcome. My hand-writing was bad, and my 
language very incorrect ; but nothing could slacken 
the zesd of this excellent man. He procured a few 
of my poor attempts at rhyme, dispersed them 
amongst his friends and acquaintance, and, when 
my name was become somewhat familiar to them, 
set on foot a subscription for my relief, I still pre- 
serve the original paper ; its title was not very mag- 
nificent, though it exceeded the most sanguine wishes 
of my heart. It ran thus : ' A subscription for pur- 
chasing the remainder of the time of William Gifford, 
and for enabling him to improve himself in writing 
and English grammar.' Few contributed more than 
five shillings, and none went beyond ten and six- 
pence, — enough, however, was collected to free me 
from my apprenticeship *, and to maintain me for a 
few months, during which I assiduously attended the 
Rev. Thomas Smerdon." 

The rest of the story may be very compendiously 
told. The difficulties of the poor scholar were now 
over, for his patrons were so much pleased with the 
progress he made during this short period, that, upon 
its expiration, they renewed their bounty, and main- 
tained him at school for another year. "Such libe- 
rality," he remarks, " was not lost upon me ; I grew 
anxious to make the best return in my power, and I 
redoubled my diligence. Now that I am sunk into 
indolence, I look back with some degree of scepticism 
to the exertions of that period." In two years and 
two months from what he calls the day of his emanci* 

♦ 'f'Tbe sum mj master rccem^ ^as ^ ^wsate**^ 
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pation, he was pronounced by his master to be fit for 
the University; and a small office having been ob- 
tained for him by Mr. Cookesley's exertions at Ox- 
ford, he was entered of Exeter College, that gentleman 
undertaking to provide the additional means neces- 
sary to enable him to live till he should take his 
degree. Mr. Gifford's first patron died before his 
proteg^ had time to fulfil the good man's fond antici- 
pations of his future celebrity; but he afterwards j 
found, in Lord Grosvenor, another much more able, 
though it was impossible that any other could have 
shewn more zeal, to advance his interests. A long ! 
and prosperous life, during which he acquired a 
distinguished name in the literary world, was the 
ample compensation for the hftmUiation and hard- 
ships of his youth. He was the Editor, for many | 
years, of the * Quarterly Review,' which was placed 
under his management at its commencement in 
1809 ; — and which attained the most distinguished • 
success, in a great degree through his judicious and 
careful attention to its conduct The narrative 
from which we have extracted the preceding pages, 
and which is so interestingly written that we ^ve 
generally preferred retaining the original words in 
our abridgment, is prefixed to his English version 
of Juvenal, the first edition of which appeared in 
1802. Mr. Gifford died in London on the 3 1st of 
December 1826, in the seventy-first year of his age 
It is a beautiful circumstance in his history, and one 
which shews how a generous act sometimes receives 
even a worldly reward, that he lefl the bulk of his 
fortune to the son of his first most kind and disin* 
terested patron, Mr. Cookesley. 

Similar in some le^^ecXs \.Q^\^wi!^ early history, i 
is that of a ver^ \tvte\at Taa.w, >iKvft. \a\&^v^^>kw ' 
HoLCROFT, the «lu1\vox o'l ; Vlv^^ >^5^^^ /^ 
many other weW \aiON^u ^xo^xx^xx^^ xs^V^Vn« 
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ture. Holcroft has also left us part of a memoir 
of his own life, the composition of which, how- 
ever, he commenced too late to live to finish. ** How 
much he had it at heart," says the editor of the 
manuscript, which was given to the world some 
^ears after the death of the author, ** may, however, 
be inferred from the extraordinary pains he then 
took to make some progress in it. He told his phy- 
sicians that he did not care what severity of treat- 
ment he was subjected to, provided he could live six 
months longer to complete what he had begun. 
By dictating a word at a time, he succeeded in 
bringing it down to his fifteenth year. When the 
clearness, minuteness^ and vividness of what he thus 
wrote, are compared with the feeble, half-convulsed 
state in which it was written, it will be difficult to 
bring a stronger instance of the exertion of resolution 
and firmness of mind under such circumstances.** 

Holcroft was bom in London in the year 1745, at 
which lime his father wrought as a shoemaker, and 
his mother dealt in greens and oysters. His father, 
who seems to have been a person of imsetUed 
habits, though a well-meaning and upright man, knew 
very little of his business, to which he had not been 
regularly bred, and, in spite of the exertions both of 
himself and his wife, his afiairs did not prosper. 
When young Holcroft was about six years old, the 
family were suddenly removed from London to a place 
in Berkshire beyond Ascot Heath, where they re- 
mained for about twelve months. Thomas had as 
yet only been for a short time at a school where chil- 
dren were sent rather to keep them out of harm's way 
than to learn anything, and to which he used to be 
carried by an apprentice of hia fexXvef ^. ^\s\s» Na^ 
dierwurds gained his wannest graX\\xx^^Vi ^n!®5«as\^Ks^ 
I present of the first two books Yie e^cc ^o^'^e'ssfc^-*'^ 
ffle being the History of Paiiamus ssA^^cvot^ssiv 
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already mentioned as one of Gifibrd's early literary 
companions, and the other the Seven Champions of 
Christendom. It was while they resided in Berkshire 
that his father began teaching him to read. "The 
task," says he, '' at first I found difficult, till the idea 
one day suddenly seized me, of catching all the sounds 
T had been taught from the arrangement of the let- 
ters ; and my joy at this amazing discovery was so 
great, that the recollection of it has never been 
effaced. Afler that my progress was so rapid that it 
astonished my father. He boasted of me to every 
body; and that I might lose no time, the task he set 
me was eleven chapters a day in the Old Testament 
I might, indeed, have deceived my father by skipping 
some of the chapters, but a dawning regard for truth, 
aided by the love I had of reading, and the wonderfiii 
histories I sometimes found in the Sacred Writings, 
generally induced me to go through the whole of my 
task. One day as I was sitting at the gate with my 
Bible in my hand, a neighbouring farmer, coming to 
sec my fatlier, asked me if I cuuld read the Bible 
already. I answered, yes ; and he desired me to \«i 
him hear me. I began at the place where tlie book 
was open, read fluently, and afterwards told him, 
tliat, if he pleased, he should hear the tenth chapter 
of Nehcmiah. At this he seemed still more amazed, 
and wishing to be convinced, bade me read. AfWr 
listening till he found I could really pronounce the 
uncouth Hebrew names so much better, and more 
easily, than he supposed to be within the power of so 
young a child, he patted my head, gave me a penny, 
and said I was an uncommon bov. It would be hard 
to say whether his praise or his gift was most flatter 
ing to me. Soow \iS\Kt, wv^^^nJvWs. av>prentice, i\v 
kiiicl-hearleiV Y)'\ck, >n\\v^ c.vs\\\^\^'5vj^HiNa^\^vw\\vA^'^ 
to my father vm\\Y^ ^V\^i^x^^.^^>c^^^^^W^ ^x^ v^^ 
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those then Called Chapman's Books. It was 
- possible for anything to have been more 

to me than this present. Parismus and Pa- 
s, with ail the adventures detailed in the Seven 
ions of Christendom, were soon as familiar to 
ny catechism, or the daily prayers I repeated 
f before my father." 

caving* their house in Berkshire, the family 
)liged to adopt a wandering life, the mother 

pedlar, and hawking her wares through the 
s and neighbourhood of London, while her 
tted after her, and the father, after a vain 

to obtain some regular employment, in a 
ne joining the party, who now extended their 
lations to remote parts of the country. While 
this life, they endured the greatest hardships; 
)n one occasion were so severely pressed, that 
) was sent to beg from house to house in a 
where they happened to be. At length the 
lanaged to buy two or three asses, which he 
with hampers of apples and pears, and drove 
iirough the country. But this apparent im- 
mi in their circumstances afforded no alle- 
to the sufferings of the poor boy. *• The bad 
nent I met with," says he ; '* the cold and 
d manner in which I was clothed ; and the 
e weariness I endured in following these 

day after day, and being obliged to drive 
s perhaps still more weary than myself, were 

much too great, and loaded my little heart 
rrows far too pungent ever to be forgotten, 
ds and high roads were alike to be traversed, 

former far the oftenest, for they were then 
innumerable, luid the state oi \k«ci\!a^«vo^Kt 
carcely at present be be\\ev«!^.'' Vsv «^^ ■^'^'" 
e mentions that he traveW^ on to2^ ^^^X 
ne day ; and he was at this tVsna ot^^ ^^^ 
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of about ten years old During all this Ume, he made 
little or no prog^ss in reading — ^* I waa too much 
pressed." he says, '* by fatigue, hunger, cold, and na- 
kedness." Yet as he continued to repeat his prayers 
and catechism morning and evening, aqd to read the 
prayer-book and Bible on Sundays, he* at least, did 
not forget what he had formerly learned. On one 
occasion, too, he states, that the ballad of Chery 
Chace having fallen into hia hands, his father, who , 
was very proud of what he conceived to be his son's \ 
talents, and particularly of his memory, set him to f 
get by heart the whole song, by way of task, which | 
he performed, in the midst of his toils, in three day% '• 
His father gave him a halfpenny for the achievement, ; 
which made him think himself at the time quite • ' 
rich man. ' 

When in his eleventh or twelfth year, having beea 
present at the Nottingham races, he was so much ■ 
struck by the contrast between his own mean and 
ra^rged condition, and that of the clean, well-fed, and 
well-clothed stable-boys, that he determined to try if 
he could not find a master to engage him in thit 
capacity at Newmarket. After much perseverance, 
and being turned off upon a short trial, first by one j 
master and then by another, from the little knowled|;t | 
he was found to have of riding, he was at last taken 
into the service of a person who was considerate 
enough not to expect him to be a finished grooD 
almost before he could have ever mounted a horse. 
He very soon began to distinguish himself by hv 
expertness in his new occupation ; and the languafpr 
in which he speaks of his change of circumstance 
forcibly p'OAtvl* \\as sense of the miseries from whid 
he had Aieetv eiiLVt\ca\R^, K&>;i.^\w^ ta the heaitj 
meal which he ^w^ >w& ^-^im^wKvwx^ ^^^ ^^k^^% 
make everv moTO«v^ ^ ^>»s^ ^^^aie^i^ ^^^f 
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\9 can exceed the enjoyment of a atable- 
breakfast: what, then, may not be Mid of 
rho had so long been used to aiifier hunger, 

seldom found the means of satisfying it ?** 
ny own part," he adds, '* so total and striking 
e change which had taken place in my sit 
f that I could not but feel it very sensibly, 
nore conscious of it than most boys would 
>en, and therefore not a little satisfied. The 

part of my life had most of it been spent in 
, and often in singular wretchedness. I had 
sposed to every want, erery weariness, and 
ccasion of despondency, except that such poor 
"8 become reconciled to, and almost insensible 
ering ; and boyhood and beggary are fbrtu- 
not prone to despond, Happy had been the 
rhere I had enough ; rich to me was the rag 
spt me warm; and heavenly the pillow, no 
what, or how hard, on which I could lay my 
sleep. Now I was warmly clothed, nay 
usly ; for I was proud of my new livery, and 
uspected that there was disgrace in it ; I fed 
lously, not a prince on earth perhaps with 
e appetite, and never-failing relish; and in- 
»f being obliged to drag through the dirt after 
)8t sluggish, obstinate, and despised among 
mals, I was mounted on the noblest that the 
contains, had him under my care, and was 
3y him over hill and dale, far outstripping the 
of the wind. Was not this a change such as 
excite reflection even in the mind of a boy ? ** 
must, however, pass over the account which 
es of his life as a stable-boy, interesting 
ny of the details are into "wYtteVv \\fe coNk^- 
• hiB wanderings throng VYie «i\«i\x^ ^^^ 
her, as has been already TftfewXtox^^-* ^ 
f^y had any opportaxuW o? «x.wosto% 
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knowledg^e of books; the Bible, and such old 
ballads as he met willi by chance on the walls of 
cottages and ale-houses, constituting all his readini^. 
" Books were not then,'* he remarks, ** as they for- 
tunately are now, great or small, on this sulject or 
on that, to be found in almost every house. A book, 
except of prayers, or of daily religious use, was 
scarcely to be seen but among the opulent, or in the 
possession of the studious ; and by the opulent they 
were oflen disregarded with a degree of negkct 
which would now be almost disgraced." For some 
time after his arrival atNewmarket, he was not much 
better off. In about half a year, however, his father 
followed him to that place, where he at first fband 
a little employment at his old trade of making shoes; 
and one of his shopmates, who happened to be fond 
of books, and to be in possession of a few, occt- 
sionally lent young Holcrofl a volume from his col- 
lection. Among other works, this person put into 
his hands * Gulliver s Travels,* and the ' Spectator,' 
with which, the former especially, he was much de- 
lij^hted. He mentions, also, the * Whole Duty of 
Man,* the ' Pilgrim's Progress,' and other religious 
books, as at this time among his chief favourites. 
As he was one day passing the church, he heard 
some voices singing, and was immediately seized 
with a strong desire to learn the art. Having ap- 
proached the church door, he found the persons 
within engaged in singing in four parts, under the 
direction of a Mr. Laiigham. They asked him tn 
join them, and his voice and ear being pronounced 
good, it was agreed that he should be taken into the 
class ; the mvxslw otfering to give up the entrance 
money of f\\e s\\\\\w\^, '\\\ ^wnsv\ws&\q?ci of his beini: 
but a boy, wYvo?»^ \nw^^ cq\s\^ w\i\.\iSi. \rjss5ii^ t^s^^ 
others ap;ree\u^Vo\^V>W3Kv ^xxx^ ^vxV ^^ SW\*^. 
- From the \Ytt\er \v^v^^^^>"^^^^^^^^^««« 
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atid from another lesson or two, I obtained a tolerablt 
conception of striking intervals upwards or down- 
wards, such as the third, the fourth, and the re- 
mainder of the octave, the chief feature in which I 
soon understood ; but of course I found most diffi- 
culty in the third, sixth, and seventh. Previously, 
however, to any great progress, I was obliged to 
purchase ' Arnold's Psalmody ;* and, studious over 
this divine treasure, I passed many a forenoon ex- 
tended in the hay-loft My chief, and almost my 
only difficulty, lay in the impenetrable obscurity of 
such technicid words as were not explained either by 
their own nature, or by the author in other language. 
I was illiterate ; I knew the language of the vulgar 
well, but little more. Perhaps no words ever puzzled 
poor mortal more than I was puzzled by the words, 
major and minor keys. I think it a duty, which no 
one who writes an elementary book ought to neglect, 
to give a vocabulary of all the words which are not in 
common use, in the language in which he writes, 
and to explain them by the simplest terms in that 
language ; or, if that cannot be done, by a clear and 
easy paraphrase. The hours I spent by myself in 
mastering whatever belonged to notation, and in 
learning the intervals, occasioned my progress to be 
60 very different from that of the others, that it ex- 
cited the admiration of them all ; and Mr. Langham, 
the great man whom I then looked up to, declared it 
was surprising. If any part was out, I heard it im- 
mediately, and oflen struck the note for them,—* 
getting the start of Mr. Langham. If he should 
happen to be absent, he said that I could set them 
all right ; so that by this, and the cleanLe&^ <^€ \si^ 
voice, I obtained the nickDame oS * \5Rfc w^^^^* ^«cs\.^x 
oflsmel/" 

His wages were four poun]^ «^ l«»x* ^w^^^Y 
ve sbiUiuga a quarter to Wa smm6s^ T3D»abMBt ^ 

\t ^ ^ 
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Upon Mr. Lan^rham offering to gWe him lessons ia 
arithmetic also for as much more, he agreed to the 
proposal, and attended him daily for three months. 
In that time he got so fkr as Practice, and the Rule- 
of-Three. " Except what I have already related," 
says he, *' these three months, as far as others were 
concerned, may be truly called my course of educa- 
tion. At the age of two or three and thirty, indeed, 
when I was endeavouring to acquire the French 
language, I paid a Monsieur Raymond twenty shil- 
lings for a few lessons, but the good he did me was 
so little that it was money thrown away. At New- 
market, I was so intent on studying arithmetic, that 
for want of better apparatus, I have often got an old 
nail, and cast up sums on the paling of the stable- 
yard." This will remind the reader of Qiffbrd, with 
his leather for paper, and his blunted awl for a pen. 
Ilolcroft continued at Newmarket for about two 
years and a half, when he determined to go to Lod- 
don once more to join his father, who now kept a 
cobbler's stall in South Audley Street. "My mind,'* 
he says, *' having its own somewhat peculiar bias, 
circumstances had rather concurred to disgust me 
than to invite my stay. I despised my companions 
for the grossness of their ideas, and the total absence 
of every pursuit in which the mind appeared to have 
any share. It was even with sneers of contempt thai j 
they saw me intent on acquiring some small portion I 
of knowledge; so that I was far from liaving any I 
prompter either as a friend or a rival.*' He was at I 
this time nearly sixteen. For some years he con- I 
tiinied to m-ake shoes with his father, and at last be- | 
came an a\Ae vj^Vroaxv. \5fc\\\- \v^ ^f^w ever)- day I 
fo n d er of Te^d\w^ \ •<^^vii nnV^wcm^x \s& \a.^. v^ '^sJjSisiL. \^ 
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but was obliged to abandon the project in about a 
year, when he returned to town, and resumed bis 
trade of a shoemaker. Beside his dislike to this 
occupation, however, on other accounts, it brought 
back an asthmatic complaint he had had when a 
boy ; and every consideration made him resolve to 
endeavour to escape from it. Even at this time he 
had become a writer for the newspapers, the editor 
of the * Whitehall Evening Post* giving him five 
shillings a column for some essays which he sent to 
that journal. He again attempted to open a school 
in the nei^bourhood of London ; but afler living for 
three months on potatoes and butter-milk, and obtain- 
ing only one scholar, he once more returned to town. 
Having acquired some notions of elocution at a deba- 
ting club which he had been in the habit of attending, 
he next thought of going on the stage, and obtained an 
engagement from the manager of the Dublin theatre, 
at a poor salary, which was very ill paid. He was 
so ill treated, indeed, in this situation, that he was 
obliged to leave it in about half a year. He then 
joined a strolling company in the north of England ; 
and wandered about as an itinerant actor for seven 
years, during which time he suffered a great deal of 
misery, and was often reduced almost to starving. 
In the midst of all his sufferings, however, he re- 
tained his love of books, and' had made himself ex- 
tensively conversant with English literature. At 
last, in the end of the year 1777, he came up to 
London, and by means of an introduction to Mr. 
Sheridan, obtained an engagement in a subordinate 
capacity at Drury Lane. He had just before this, 
as a desperate resomrce, sat down to cotix^^is^ '^^^s:t^'t> 
which be called * The Crisis •; axvd \Xvv^ Vxa\Nfe^ «^^ 
the commencement of a bus^ aud exXfexAfc^ ^^^^^^^'^'^^ 
rareer. The farce, althougYi oti\^ «^^^^ ^^'^^^"^e^ 
/ell received ; and it soon eucoxxw©^*^ ^^"^ 
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efibrts of the same kind. Yet he continued for many 
years involved in difficulties, from which it required 
all his exertions to extricate himself. The remainder 
of Mr. HckrMa history, with the exception of a 
short but stormy period, during which he was sub- 
jected to very severe usage on account of certaia 
political opinions which he was supposed to hold, is 
merely that of a life of authorship. He never became 
a good actor, and after some time dedicated himself 
entirely to literary occupation. His industry in his new 
profession is abundantly evidenced by the long list of 
his works, which comprise several of high talent sad 
established popularity. In his maturer years, beside 
many other acquirements, he made himmelf master of 
the French and German languages, from both of 
which he executed several well-known translations.* 
Mr. Holcroft died in 1809. His life is in many 
respects admirably calculated to answer the design 
which he had in view, he tells us, in writing (^e 
account of the early part of it, namely, — •* to excite 
au ardent emulation in the breasts of youthful 
readers, by shewing them how difficulties may be 
endured, how they may be overcome, and how they 
may at last contribute, as a school of instruction, to 
bring forth hidden talent^ 

* Among others, that of Mad. Genlis'i ^ VeiU^ du ChatMu,' 
which .h« renden, iocorrecUy, 'Tales of the CatUe,* iofctead of 
* Evenings of (or, «/) the Country House.' 
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We have now given so many examples of the 
i^ccess with which the Pursuit of Knowledge has 
been carried on by zealous and energetic minds, in 
the &ce of difficulties which have too generally pre- 
vented such a labour from being even attempted, 
that it is probable nearly every read^ir who may 
conceive himself unfavourably placed for intellectud 
improvement, will find something resembling his own 
case in some one or other of those which we have 
quoted. The present volume, therefore, may be 
regarded as complete in itself; although there still 
remain so many histories and anecdotes illustrative 
of our design which we have not had room to in- 
troduce, that it is not improbable we may resume the 
subject on some future occasion, for the sake both of 
noticing several omitted names, and of considering 
some parts of it upon which we have not yet been 
able to enter. Meanwhile we shall be well-pleased, 
if the instances we have already selected shall have 
awakened any love of knowledge in minds previously 
unacquainted with that passion ; or helped to strengthen 
and sustain it where, for want of encouragement, it 
was in danger of waxing faint; or, finally, trans- 
formed it from being a mere vague ambition, into an 
active and resolute prosecution of a clearly-discerned 
object, by a path leading surely and directly to its 
attainment 

The great lesson, indeed, which a review of the 
facts that have been stated is calculated to teach, is 
the mighty power of a steadily-maintained deter- 
mination to work out the end at which it aims, even 
in the most unfavourable circumstaxice.%. TVsa Ixs^^r. 
of U^yne, of Simpaon, Q? Vt • U\s«wy^ ^^ ^w^^ssax. 
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of Murray, not to mention more names, where the 
enumeration might be carried to hundreds, ought to 
prevent any one from desponding, be his present 
difficulties what they may. The struggle he has to 
wage may be a protracted, but it ought not to be a 
cheerless one ; for if he do not relax his exertions, 
every movement he makes is necessarily a step 
forward — if not towards that distihction which in- 
tellectual attainments sometimes confer, at least to 
that iliward satisfaction and enjoyment which is 
always their reward. In other pursuits, the most 
unremitting endeavours often fkil to secure the 
object sought; that olject being generally some 
worldly advantage, is equally within the grasp of 
other competitors, some one of whom may snatch 
it away before it can be reached by him who 
best deserves it But in the pursuit of knowledge it 
matters not how many be the competitors. No one 
stands in the way of another, or can deprive him of 
any part of his chance, we should rather say of his 
certainty, of success ; on the contrary, they are all 
fellow-workers, and may materially help each other 
forward. The wealth which each seeks to acquire 
has, as it were, the property of multiplying itself to 
meet the wants of all. 

But it is not merely as a direction for the student 
that we ought to account the lesson valuable which 
teaches how much every man has it in his power to 
do for himself, if he will but set resolutely about the 
doing of it; it is still more valuable as a moral 
lesson. Indeed, if knowledge were not itself one of 
the supports of morality, it would not be worthy of 
the commendations which have universally been 
bestowed upon it ; nor would its diffusion desene 
the warm encouragement it has uniformly received 
from an enlightened pYMXwiV)Mo^^, '^\i.\.VfeLQ,ui^h it is 
not true that the m«a N«\io\«A w^wsx^Jw^^NMsa^ 
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in science or literature is always a more virtuous 
character than he who is without any intellectual 
culture, there can be no doubt of the generally 
humanizing and elevating tendency of a devotion 
to such pursuits. And, more especially, must the 
best effects be experienced from this dedication of 
his faculties by him whom it compels to learn and 
practise, to an extraordinary extent, the duties of 
steadiness, diligence, husbanding of time, concentra- 
tion of attention, and every other quality which de- 
pends upon the exercise of self-command or self-denial. 
In learning these virtues he learns what is more 
precious than any knowledge, and will go farther to 
render him a useful and even influential member of 
society, than if he were to make himself master of 
all the learning that ever was stored up in libraries. 
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